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ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE—THE CRAFTSMAN—THE OXONIANS. 


»”» 


“ AND so we part friends,” she said, 
with a clear voice and trustful look. 
: We are as brother and sister: good- 
nye.” 
“ Brother and sister,” muttered the 
young man as she disappeared. “I 
ear bees hum and grasshoppers chirp ; 
bee and grasshopper are scarce brother 
and sister. Well! grubs spin and 
butterflies do little but flutter, yet 
they’re akin—and she’s a bonny lass 
that called herself my sister,” and with 
that he sat himself down, or rather 
stretched himself beneath an olive- 
tree, and looked out upon the heaving 
waters of the lake. They were dark 
and deep, and yet in seeming contra- 
diction, sunny and clear ; and he won- 
dered why they would ever remind 
him of the full glance of those trustful 
blue eyes. Then he jumped up and 
plucked a bough from the olive-tree, 
and sat down again to wonder why he 
had plucked an olive-branch ; why his 
hand held a token of peace, while in 
his heart brooded a thought of war. 
It seemed to him as if the light fleecy 
clouds that were entangled among the 
branches of the far-off fir trees on the 
mountain tops beyond the lake, dark- 
ened and came curling towards him in 
wreaths of thick black smoke, and the 
plashing of the waters lost its har- 
mony and was a clang of engines in his 
ear, and the chirp of the cicadas was 
altered to their whirr, and quickened 
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every moment ; but still the blue eyes 
looked out upon him calmly and 
trustfully from the lake; and he 
frowned first, then smiled—at last 
rose and wandered under the olives 
back to the little village on the brink 
of the lake under the shadow of a 
huge dismantled tower. 
he little parlour of the Albergo 

del Gran San Giulio del Lago, which 
he had left unoccupied, seemed upon 
his return to be filled with guests ; and 
filled it was, considering its dimen- 
sions, though by no more numerous 
company than a party of four youn 
men. Three sealskin knapsacks, oat 
one of cow’s hide, were piled upon one 
table, which was further garnished 
with straw hats and alpenstocks; 
whilst at another were seated the 
owners of these paraphernalia, munch- 
ing little rolls of maize bread, and 
somewhat flinty fragments of real 
“Parmeggiano,’ which repast they 
washed down, not without wry face: 
with a thick red fluid, possessed o 
wonderfully astringent qualities, and 
dignified by mine host with the pom- 
pous name of Vino del Monte Caldo. 

“ Oh! for aglass of port !” exclaimed 
one of the party, a strong built but 
undersized young Englishman, whose 
thorough John Ballism had not been 
shaken one atom by his journey to 
the Lake of Garda. 

“Bother port—porter for me,” an- 
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swered a second, a strapping youth, 
who had pulled ‘stroke’ in the boat 
of his own college, but had been de- 

sed for a tendency, pretty decided 
in point of fact, to a corpulence not 
compatible with that honourable and 
laborious office. 

“Ah! Digby,” chimed ina third, “you 
are thinking of the porter at the Vine 
in old Alma Mater, I'll warrant. I can 
forgive you that ; butas to Trelawney’s 
eternal grumble for port, I’ve no sym- 
pathy for it ; with Aim its part of a 
system—he’d grumble at port wine 
in Oporto, for want of an English 
table and cut-glass decanters. Would 
you believe it, we almost came to blows 
this morning because I couldn’t swal- 
low a story of his about a lemon tree 
in his father’s garden in Cornwall, 
which he swore grew finer fruit than 
those at the Villa Sommariva on the 
Lake of Como!” 

“T declare, that in Cornwall” —— 
began Trelawney ; but his declaration 
was drowned in the simultaneous 
shout of laughter of his three com- 
panions. 

“T wonder,” quoth Digby, of the 
wide girth, “whether these fishermen 
fellows pull on this style of drink— 
why it must be worse in some re- 
spects than the gingerbeer and ale old 

avis used to provide for us at Sand- 
ford lock. I should like to know, 
though, howit suits them, for they pull 
a decentish oar for foreigners, only ra- 
ther too slow upon the feather. I 
can’t speak much Italian, but I’ve a 
mind to ask that young native in the 
corner, who would not make a bad 
‘four,’ by the way, in a heavyish 
crew.” 

The latter part of this speech had 
reference to our first acquaintance, the 

oung man who had plucked the olive 

ugh by the lake side, and who was 
sitting apart in a corner of the room, 
twirling the said olive bough between 
his fingers, and dropping the leaves 
which he picked from it one by one 
upon the fioor. 

“I say, ditemi Signor,” began 
Digby, rising from the table. 

You may spare your Italian, sir,” 
answered the other; “I too am an 
Englishman.” 

igby, somewhat abashed, was 
about to offer an apology, when Tre- 
lawney struck in—“ Oh! if you’re an 
Englishman, and not prejudiced like 
these fellows, and have ever been in 
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Cornwall, I wish you would give us 
your opinion about”—— 

“ But,” said he, “I have never been 
in Cornwall, and so, I fear, am no 
judge.” Whereupon Trelawney was 
silent. 

After a pause the conversation 
was renewed by the offer of their 
fourth companion, a somewhat older 
and graver character than the three 
who had already spoken, to lend the 
strange Englishman a newspaper 
which he had produced from his 
knapsack. The offer was at first de- 
clined ; but upon the intelligence that 
there was an account to be found 
therein of a Chartist riot, was eagerly 
and thankfully accepted. Digby and 
Trelawney here rose, and according 
to their invariable custom—they were 
both distinguished professors of the 
natatory art, and initiated members of 
a swimming-club renowned at Eton 
and at Oxford-—proceeded to enjoy 
the delights of a bathe by sunset in 
the sapphire waves of Garda. Of the 
two Oxonians who remained in the 
parlour, the younger produced a cigar- 
case, and having extracted thence with 
care and discrimination a promising 
“ weed,” lighted it, and was soon ab- 
sorbed in the delicate task of forming 
accurate rings of smoke with his 
mouth, and in puffing great whiffs 
through his nostrils for mere vexation 
when the rings proved imperfect. The 
elder, Ingram by name, a first-class 
man of the year before, drew forth 
from his pocket a small edition of 
Catullus, and, as became so scholarlike 
a character, read intensely. Not so 
intensely however as the stranger to 
whom he had lent his old newspaper ; 
he read as if his soul was in every 
line, and as he read, one might have 
traced upon his expressive countenance 
the varied emotions which the subject 
roused within his breast. At one mo- 
ment his eye would light with a warm 
and strong light, and his brow seem 
to oment ; then suddenly his lips 
would close more firmly, his breathin 
quicken ; his brow knit, and his | 
clench. He was no ordinary reader 
of newspapers, that was plain—even 
to the listless smoker, who now began 
to eye him with somewhat more of 
curiosity and attention than was com- 
mon to him, and was fain by smoking 
more leisurely and whiffing more 
sparingly to thin the fragrant veil 
which intercepted sight of him. 
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But whilst he scans the countenance 
and general appearance of thestranger, 
which seemed to puzzle him the more 
he dwelt upon it, we may take the 
opportunity of doing by him as he is 
doing to another. He was a young 
man of twenty or thereabouts, of well- 
knit yet rather slender figure, tall and 
graceful, with features of almost femi- 
nine beauty and regularity. If any 
faults were to be found with his 
face, they lay in the voluptuous ex- 
pression of the lip and the slightly 
sunken appearance of the large hazel 
eye. His hands, which with his feet 
were very small, were remarkable for 
their softness and for their whiteness, 
almost matching that of his neck, 
partly exposed by the open collar of 

issilk jersey. There was a listlessness 
about his aiaie air and attitude con- 
trasting strikingly with those of the 
man upon whom his scrutinising gaze 
was fixed. The difference between 
their ages might have been of some 
four years or thereabouts, the stranger 
being evidently the elder. About his 
countenance and attitude there was 
nothing of the langour and listlessness 
of the Oxonian. His high forehead 
rose above eyes of grey, gifted with a 
keenness and brilliancy not usual to 
that colour; his features were broad 
and somewhat heavy, especially the 
lower jaw, which gave to the whole 
under face a character of firm and 
almost dogged determination. The 
sun of Lombardy had so browned his 
cheeks that one could scarce have said 
whether they were pale or ruddy, but 
they were decidedly spare of flesh. 
His chest was deep and broad, and 
would have given Digby promise of 
sound wind in a “spirt ;” his shoulders 
were rather bowed, which made him 
seem shorter than he really was ; and 
one might have been surprised to heat 
that he stood near upon six feet when 
upright ; even Digby, a connoisseur in 
the animal frame, might have lost a 
wager on the point. His hands, as 
the smoker, who was not unaware of 
his own advantages in that respect, 
failed not to remark, were well-shapen 
though large ; but as to whiteness or 
softness, they were very far from lay- 
ing claim to either: sooth to say they 
were the chief point about him to 
which his observer objected, who felt 
misgivings as to the gentlemanly qua- 
lifications of a man whose hands could 
be of such doubtful hue, 
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“Well, Windlesham, my boy,” said 
Digby, as he entered the room, still 
glowing from the bath, “you should 

ave seen me take a‘ header’ from the 
low cliff below here near the olive-trees. 
But what d’ye think I’ve been at ever 
since, and how many cigars may you 
have consumed in the meantime ?” 

“Three,” answered Windlesham ; 
“but as to guessing what such a fellow 
as you may have been at these last 
two hours, it passes me—talking bad 
Italian to the landlord’s daughter, 
perhaps.” 

“Not I indeed ;” but I’ve had a 
long interview with her respected fa- 
ther, though, and taxed my knowledge 
of the language pretty severely.” 

“ And pray,” said the other, “ what 
may have been the object of this pro- 
tracted conference ?”’ 

“Oh! I wanted to make the fellow 
understand that we were open to pull 
a four-oar match with their fishermen 
here, two miles round Sermione and 
back (you to steer of course), if we 
could only get that English chap to 
take an oar with us.” 

“Well, and what said mine host ?” 

“T couldn’t make out, to tell you 
the truth ; but he asked me if that 
‘altero Signor Inglese’ was a ‘milordo’ 
as well as we?” 

“ And you said” -——— 

“That you were the only ‘milordo’ 
of our lot, to be sure, and that I could 
say nothing of the other man—‘ Not 
knowing, can’t say’—that’s what I 
tried to put into Ttalian, but I don’t 
think it paid. What is that fellow, 
though—did you make out after we 
went ?” 

“He beats me hollow,” answered 
Windlesham ; “ I watched him during 
two cigars, slow smoking, and make 
less of him now than I did at first ?” 

“Odd fish !” quoth Digby, “reads 
a newspaper as hard as Ingram did 
ethics his last term.” 

“And makes faces of which I should 
hope that Ingram was guiltless,” said 
the other. 

“ Should think he was a Cambridge 
man,” opined Trelawney, who was 
bottling a green lizard in spirits of 
wine, as even he was obliged to allow 
it was a species rare in Cornwall. 

“Very likely,” said Windlesham, 
“ He doesn’t wash his hands much,” 

“ Some sigar,” again suggested Tre- 
lawney, “awful in mathematics.” 

“He read through the whole ac- 
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count of the riots,’ said Ingram, 
“thanked me for pointing it out to 
him, and imaoenel something about 
trampling on the rights of the people, 
and a day of retribution.” 

“ Depend upon it, then, he 7s a Cam- 
bridge man,” said Trelawney, “and a 
rascally radical (begging Ingram’s 
pardon)—there’s no end of radicals at 
Cambridge, I know.” 

Mr. Trelawney’s “ governor” it may 
here be observed, when high sheriff 
for the county, had had his head laid 
open by a brickbat on a certain occa- 
sion at Truro assizes ; and as there had 
been some political excitement afloat 
at the time, Sir Charles Trelawney, 
who gloried in his attachment to fine 
old English principles, had attributed 
his mishap to radical malice. This oc- 
currence had tended to give an extra 
dash of acerbity to the family politics, 
and doubtless exercised some influ- 
ence upon the heir of Polgarthen in 
his selection of the epithet “rascal- 
ly,” in conjunction with the word “ra- 
dical.” 

“Tf he isa Cambridge fellow,” said 
Digby, still intent upon his prospect- 
ive four-oar match, “he is ikely to 
pull a bit.” 

“Pull you the bell, old fellow,” in- 
terrupted Windlesham, “or holloa for 
the cameriere, since bellropes are un- 
known, and see if we can’t get a bit 
of supper before we give up ourselves 
a prey to the ‘industrious fleas’ of the 
Gran San Giulio.” 

“Supper by all means,” assented 
Ingram. 

“Ay, supper, old fellow,” added 
Trelawney, whereupon Digby, with 
lungs worthy the ex-stroke of the B— 
boat, shouted out for the cameriere. 
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Meanwhile the object of their sur- 
mises was keeping by the moonlit 
shore of the lake an agitated and 
feverish night-watch. The intelligence 
conveyed to him by Ingram’s old 
newspaper was not for him mere news 
to be skimmed over and forgotten. 
For him the very heading of the ar- 
ticle to which his attention had been 
drawn had an intensity of meaning 
beyond what might be supposed to 
lie in the words “ Riots in ——shire— 
admirable conduct of the military— 
two men shot.” For “riot,” he read 
“insurrection ;” for “military con- 
duct,” “ mercenary oppression ;” and 
for “rioters shot,” “British citizens 
murdered.” Itis plain that could Tre- 
lawney have taken a peep into the 
young man’s mental dictionary, he 
would have been inexpressibly con- 
firmed in his opinion both as to the 
radicalism and the rascality of the 
supposed Cantab. Be that as it may, 
many were the hours of that sweet 
Italian night which beheld the excited 
watcher pacing to-and-fro beneath the 
olive-trees, halting at one time with an 
air of proud defiance, as if to await the 
onslaught of a foe ; at another, striding 
fiercely forwards and waving his arm, 
as if to lead on and encourage followers 
to a daring attack. It was plain that 
his emotions had fairly mastered him ; 
and the host of the Gran San Giulio, 
had he been waking and abroad, would 
have failed to recognise in his altered 
demeanour, the young Englishman, 
whose ordinary phlegm and gravity 
had hitherto seemed to him as passing 
those of all his grave and phlegmatic 
countrymen. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A BOOKBINDER IN THE SNOW—A MOTHERLESS GIRL. 


THEY were no ordinary eyes of blue 
that had seemed to lok upon the 

oung man out the lake of Garda. 

ustrous, and of open gaze as the 
shining and wide expanse of the wa- 
ters, they had its depth and calm. 
They were arched over by dark brows 
and fringed with long dark lashes : 
they gave sweetness to a white fore- 
head that might else have been almost 
‘stern, especially when surmounting so 
marked a profile as that of Clara Jer- 
ningham. The colouring of the whole 


face was warm and rich, and in good 
keeping with the heavy silken braids 
of deep brown hair which set it off: 
beneath these braids nestled small and 
exquisitely shaped ears : the head, it- 
self well proportioned, was well set 
upon a graceful neck and shoulders : 
the chest deep : the figure almost tall 
and in every respect good. This Clara 
of the blue eyes was (I crave the par- 
don of romantic readers for my ab- 
ruptness) the daughter of a London 
bookbinder, from whom her eyes had 
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their colour and their calm ; their 
depth and passion were from her mo- 
ther, an Italian of the pure old south- 
ern blood. Both father and mother 
were now sleeping their death-sleep 
in old England, though he had lived 
to see the child whose birth had cost 
him the wife of his bosom, grow to a 
stately maiden of some eighteen years. 
His hour had come three years or 
thereabout before this tale begins ; 
and grievous as indeed it was to leave 
his Clara when he did, he found a 
consolation in the hope that he should 
meet again his own dear Benedetta, 
her mother. A heart that keeps its 
love fresh and warm through nineteen 
weary years of memory of the dead, 
is worth something, though it beat 
but in the breast of a London trades- 
man; and a brave, kind, humane 
heart had beaten in truth in the breast 
of Willie Jerningham. Its bravery 
and its kindness had won him his 
Benedetta, in a way quite singular 
enough to be recorded. He too, when 
a young man, had trodden the soil of 
Italy, not indeed for mere pleasure, 
though not without pleasure heartfelt 
and intelligent. e had been em- 
me by a gentleman, one of the true 
reed of the almost extinct Biblio- 
maniacs, to gather for him in the towns 
of Italy rare and curious editions of 
old works. His patron, who had also 
been an old aaliees of his father, a 
plain bookbinder, had not failed to 
remark that young Jerningham had 
improved to the utmost his casual 
acquaintance with such books as his 
father’s workshop had thrown in his 
way ; and that moreover—whether or 
not from any organ of Philobiblical- 
ness developed on his brain, phreno- 
logists must decide—that he had a 
marked taste for, and a correct judg- 
ment in, the collection and classifi- 
cation of typographical specimens. 
Willie, therefore, was sent to Italy, 
to search for and secure such works 
as might prove worthy additions to 
his patron’s library. There was not 
perhaps a town of any importance 
from Calabria to the Alps which he 
did not visit, whose by-lanes he did 
not tread, whose bookstalls he did 
not ransack, and many a valuable 
consignment was made by him to 
London through the English house 
at Leghorn, on which he had brought 
his first letters of credit, and which 
still supplied him with sufficient 
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funds for his judicious purchases and 
moderate travelling expenses. 

All things, however, have an end, 
and so at last had Willie’s book- 
gathering, and he was now fated to 
stumble upon a treasure that could 
scarce find a place on his patron’s 
bookshelves ; yet it proved a book to 
Willie, full of deep meaning, re- 
splendent with illuminations, and the 
binding a masterpiece beyond the art 
of anv human binder. 

This was the manner of its dis- 
covery. He had obtained leave from 
his patron, and money, without which 
the leave would have been a dead 
letter, to visit Switzerland afoot before 
his return to England ; and it so fell 
out that he had been passing a certain 
night atthe hospice on the Grimsel. He 
had spent so pleasant a time with the 
two monks, who in those days resided 
there during the long winter months, 
that it was not until near noon of the 
following day that he took leave of 
them to ‘cross the Furca pass to 
Réalp, thence to rejoin the great St. 
Gothard road. He was alone; but as 
the distance is not great, and he had 
before been over the same ground, he 
felt no anxiety at the absence of a 
guide. The day was cloudy but not 
overdark, although there was in the 
aspect of the sky some threatenings 
of a snowdrift. The little cottage by 
the Rhone glacier was deserted, and 
upon the rising slopes near it, Willie 
startled a solitary chamois, which, as 
it bounded off across the ice, left to 
the scene a feeling of complete solitude, 
such as the wayfarer had not been 
conscious of until the presence of 
another living thing had given him a 
momentary companionship, of which 
its sudden flight robbed him as soon as 

iven. Willie sped on lustily, resting 
Teaver in his upward climb to watch 
the grey clouds gather round the peak 
of the Finster Aarhorn, to lend a 
reverent ear to the unbroken silence, 
or to catch the echoes of some thun- 
dering sound which now and then 
would break it suddenly. But the 
clouds, which had gathered behind 
him, were now moving on as he moved, 
were nearing him as he reached the 
summit of the pass, had almost caught 
him in their misty embrace as he - 
struck down into the glens that lead 
on to Réalp. By-and-by large flakes 
of snow began to fall, dancing down 
like feathers and settling upon his 
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eee ; then came a finer shower, which 
arkened all the air, and as it fell fast, 
driven by a keen cold wind, the foot- 
path and the goat-tracks soon dis- 
appeared, and the roaring of the tor- 
rent was Willie’s only guide. Onward 
he hurried, his sense of hearing, which 
alone could help him now, was 
stretched to an unusual pitch of keen- 
ness, and enabled him to keep with 
sufficient steadiness a path parallel to 
the running stream. Suddenly, a 
shrill cry seemed to pierce the thick 
and thickening atmosphere ; at first 
he thought his tingling ears had 

layed him false ; he hardly dared to 
halt lest the cold should benumb his 
limbs; but the second cry which 
reached him was too clear and withal 
too agonizing to let him doubt any 
farther,—it was a human voice, above 
him and on his left. 

With such a heart as his, it needed 
not a moment’s thought—there was 
some other being in sorer plight than 
even he—what matter cold and dark- 
ness !—life for life ; Willie would save 
him if the Lord allow it so. He gave 
a loud long whoop as he struck up the 
gteep ascent upon the left, and a third 


ery, which startled him from its seem- 


ing nearness, was the answer. The 
snow began to deepen; it was over 
his ancles so long as he kept along the 
stream. Suddenly, upon lifting his 
foot from a stone which had given it 
a firm resting place, it sunk knee-deep 
as he set it on It was well-nigh 
a hopeless struggle onwards ; the drift 
blinded him. A fourth and a fainter 
cry,—it was little more than a loud 
sigh,—came upas it were from beneath 
his very feet. He pressed, or rather 
stumbled forward, stretching out his 
arms as if by instinct, and found, 
thank God! that they had grasped a 
human frame. 

That it was light and slender, so 
light and slender as to be, beyond 
doubt, a child’s, was all he could as- 
certain. The presence of a child argued 
that of some other person ; and Willie, 
moreover, was troubled to know whe- 
ther a child’s weak cry could have 
reached him as did that which had 
turned him from his path. But the 
little creature was speechless now, and 
Willie in vain groped about, and in 
vain shouted ; neither touch nor hear- 
ing revealed the presence of any other 
thing living or once endowed with 
life. One thing was certain, the child’s 
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heart still beat somewhat strongly. 
Could he but find the stream once 
more, and byits guidance reach Réalp, 
one life was saved, and help might be 
sot there to prosecute a further search. 

ut if the stream was to be regained 
and Réalp reached, there must be 
little more delay, for his head was 
dizzy with the cold, and his limbs 
would scarce do their office clogged 
as they were with the snow. So, lift- 
ing the little foundling in his arms, 
Willie made the best of his way down- 
wards again, and was wonderfully 
guided, as if by an unseen but active 
power, till again the roar of the dash- 
ing water fell upon his ear, and he 
resumed his parallel march. Mean- 
while the snow drift thinned, and the 
large flakes fell again, and then, for 
all things sped favourably, even these 
ceased to fall ; and the moon began to 
shed her stray beams of silver from 
behind the fleecy clouds which the 
winds were driving away. 

Then a little red star, like a ruby 
glowworm, began to glimmer straight 
ahead, and Willie uttered deep words 
of thankfulness in his innermost heart; 
and his little burden seemed to grow 
all the lighter and his own blood to 
gush all the warmer as he hurried on. 
At length he reached a door, which a 
kind hand opened at his first knock, 
and the ruddy glow of a cheerful fire 
showed him for the first time, as he 
entered, the features of the little girl, 
whom he had thus rescued and brought 
safe to Redlp. No sooner had he 
laid her down, than he would have 
gone forth to guide the men whom the 
monk,—for this too was an hospice,— 
had summoned to go in search of the 
person whom Willie’s first breath had 
said to be yet missing; but this the 
good brother would by no means suf- 
fer, assuring him that they had a 
guide on whom they could much more 
safely rely, of which truth Willie 
was soon convinced by the deep bay- 
ing of a noble dog of the St. Bernard’s 
breed. 

When Willie awoke from the 
short but deep sleep which, spite of 
himself, had weighed down his eye- 
lids as soon as he had thrown himself 
into the great arm-chair which stood 
by the fire, he saw the little creature 
whom he had rescued from the snow, 
leaning her head upon the monk’s 
knee, and heard her sobbing as if her 
tiny heart would burst. Poor child! 
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she had good cause to sob and cry. 
She sobbed because, when the strange 
men had brought her father in, she 
had felt the bitter cold, the chilling 
dampness, of his face and hands; 
because that dear, dear voice would 
not answer her passionate and loving 
appeals; but she was too young to 
know her full bereavement, neither 
could she fathom the meaning of the 
words she had heard them whisper : 

“Morto, Signor Padre!” 

She looked from the monk to Willie, 
and from Willie to the door, through 
which they had carried out that which 
she knew not to be a corpse ; and then 
she called in a frenzy of grief for her 
“caro carissimo Padre,” till her sobs 
and cries choked her utterance. She 
wept on silently, and at last fell into 
the stillness of heavy sleep. When 
morning came, no one in Redlp could 

ive any clue to the history of the 

ead man. That he was an Italian 
was evident from his dress and from 
the language of the little girl; that 
he was poor was no less evident from 
the little coin found upon his person. 
All they could gather from the child 
herself was that he was her father, 
she his “piccola Benedetta,” and that 
they had come together from some 

lace far, far away. No one, therefore, 
interfered with Willie when he said 
that he would accept the charge that 
the Lord had thus laid upon him, and 
take the little foundling with him to 
his own home beyond the sea. 

So it came to pass that, threemonths 
after, the little dark-haired, dark-eyed 
maid had dried her tears, and was the 
merriest playmate that Willie’s cou- 
sins had ever found, under his own 
father’s roof in smoky London. 

Until Benedetta was a woman fully 
grown, and she was so at an early 
age, no one could have thought less 
than did Willie himself that the day 
would come, when he and the little 
foundling should love one another 
with lovers’ love; but the day did 
come for all that, and never, perhaps, 
was there deeper, truer love between 
any two. When matters came to a 
crisis, and both knew the truth, and 
either had shown the heart's secret 
to other, there was no question of 
marriage settlement to delay their 
happy union. Bookbinding was a 
fair trade, as things then went, and 
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Willie could earn enough to share a 
full meal at all times with his young 
wife. His former patron, Mr. Wymer 
by name, was among his most con- 
stant and liberal employers; but he 
was more to the young couple than 
even this, he was a true friend and 
no unfrequent companion. I should 
have premised that Mr. Wymer was 
reckoned eccentric in the choice of 
his acquaintance by the stiffly respect- 
able section of his equals. So Willie’s 
kith and kin predicted some advance- 
ment for him, when they read in the 
newspapers the death of Mr. Wymer’s 
elder brother, a baronet and a ba- 
chelor. 

Pleasant were the sunny glades 
and uplands of sweet Woneeiaen 
pleasant the shadowy depths of its old 
oak woods. The prickly brushwood 
and the tall wild fern swept about the 
old-fashioned and trimly-kept gar- 
dens that surrounded the house, as a 
boisterous sea sweeps round some 
quiet green isle; nor is this compa- 
rison inapt to give a notion of the 
several proportions of the gardens and 
of the wilder expanse beyond them. 
The more immediate “appurtenances 
of the mansion,” as old Sir Jefirey 
himself would call them, covered 
many a broad acre, and the distant 
forest land formed the line of the 
horizon, turn which way you would 
upon the stone terraces of the garden. 
Wild as it was, the forest was not 
tenantless; for stately deer ranged 
there undisturbed, countless hares and 
rabbits gambolled near them, the play- 
ful squirrels skipped from bough to 
bough amidst the old oak trees and 
beeches; many a lanky heron had 
her fishing station in the reeds of the 
mere ; and the woodcock and snipe in 
winter knew of many a soft and mossy 
spring in the coppices. 

The house itself was built in the 
reign of Queen Bess by young Henry 
Wymer, not indeed with his own 
gold, he was but the younger son of 
a house not wealthy, though of gentle 
blood; but Master Harry’s laughing 
eyes, clustering brown curls, burly 
- active figure, his good seat on 
norseback, or, perhaps, indeed his 
thorough, hearty and frank good hu- 
mour, had won him the smiles, the 
ace, and loving little heart of Alice 

aisford, the only daughter of a cer- 
tain wealthy alderman of the ward of 
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Chepe. With her broad pieces, then, 
had Master Harry built Wymerton 
house, in the substantial and withal 
fantastic style of his day. 

In course of time, the elder branches 
of the old stock of the Wymers, who 
affected in good sooth to treat Harry’s 
wealthy little Alice with becoming 
loftiness and condescension,—these 
topping branches, as it often happens, 
lost sap and withered ; and the new 
honours of the ancient house sprung 
up from that stem which grew a little 
lower down; so that Harry’s house 
proved the ark of the Wymers, which 
even the deluge of the Civil Wars 
could never wreck ; and Harry’s des- 
cendants were the only Wymers known 
after the Restoration. Little Alice, 
or rather her memory, outlived all the 
haughtiness of her supercilious con- 
nexions; and at Wymerton, in after 

years, many a laughing, sunny, fair- 
aired child had learned to lisp her 
name as it pointed to the ancient yet 
sweet and pleasant portrait that hung 
in the great hall. There was too, in 


the left wing of the house, facing the 
ehoicest garden nook, a little room 
wainscotted with carved oak panels 


and alternate strips of mirror, said to 
be of Venetian workmanship. This 
little room still bore her name, and 
still her intricate and curious cabinet 
stood undisturbed in its old corner ; 
and very precious and sacred in the 
eyes of all the childish tribe were the 
gems and baubles that slept in its 
many drawers, of which rare glimpses 
were vouchsafed to longing eyes at 
Christmastide, or on some other day 
of high and festive import. And in 
the gardens Alice had a lasting me- 
morial: they had been her special 
care and anxious delight so long as 
she yet had health and heart to guide 
her household. So little had her 

aceful yet severe good taste left to 

er successors to amend, that even in 
Clara’s time there was scarce a walk, 


a plantation, or even a garden bed of 


much magnitude, which Alice, could 
she have revisited Wymerton, would 
have failed to recognise. 

Having said so much, I will leave 
all further description of the house 
and gardens to the imagination of my 
readers ; for altered and altering as 
our old England is, few perhaps can- 
not call to mind some such place as 
Wymerton ; and I well know that in 
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the memory of those who can, no art 
of description will avail to recall any 
other than the identical picture which 
is framed there already. 

It was, then, to such a place that 
Willie Jerningham was summoned 
by his old friend and patron soon after 
his succession to the baronetcy and 
estates. Wymerton had long been 
untenanted save by a few domestics 
whom Sir Richard, Jeffrey's elder 
brother, had left years ago in posses- 
sion ; for this Richard had been a 
wanderer and voluntary exile almost 
since the day when his father had 
breathed his last ; and an agent, upon 
whom the tenants had in all that 
time never learned to look with any 
feelings but those of aversion, had 
in his days administered the estate. 
But Jeffrey, although himself some- 
what eccentric in mind and manner, 
was a kindly hearted and generous 
man, and one who, considering his 
long celibacy, had what may be called 
strong domestic habits and feelings. 
He rejoiced to think that in the exer- 
cise of these he could look forward to 
spending a quiet remainder of life in 
the old house, of which throughout 
youth and manhood he had ever pre- 
served the warmest and tenderest re- 
collections ; and accordingly the older 
tenants of the estate, those who had 
kept the recollection of Master Jeffrey 
still alive in some corner of their 
hearts, were overjoyed to hear of his 
return among them ; whilst others, 
from their accounts and from the 
hopefulness of every such change of 
masters, entered partly into their 
joy; whilst all in concert exulted 
over the cool and ceremonious dis- 
missal with which the agent had 
at once met from the new baronet. 
Among the very first as well as the 
most important arrangements under- 
taken at his residence by Sir Jeffrey, 
was the ordering and enlarging of the 
library, into which, although it was 
already a room of noble proportions, 
he at once resolved to throw the ad- 
joining chamber. Indeed, without 
some such enlarging, he would have 
been sorely at a loss to house his own 
admirable collection ; for, well pro- 
portioned as the old library was, it 
was equally well filled ; and so great 
an addition as Sir Jeffrey brought to 
its stores must needs enforce an addi- 
tion to the storehouse. Moreover, 
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there was a great work to be done, in 
drawing up a complete and correct 
catalogue of the original library, for 
- which undertaking no farther or better 
materials were found, after diligent 
search, than an imperfect and muti- 
lated manuscript, the handiwork of a 
family chaplain, some eighty years 
back or more. This decided Sir Jeffrey. 
He had suspected beforehand that he 
should find himself in need of Willie 
Jerningham, and now he found that 
he could not do without him. Upon 
the very day therefore of the dis- 
covery of the manuscript, he wrote 
off a summons to Willie, who shortly 
made his appearance at Wymerton- 

lace. Sir Jettrey’s note, however, had 

en a hurried one, and Willie had 
not gathered from it the magnitude 
of the work he was to undertake or 
the length of time it must necessarily 
consume. His father had not been 
dead many months, and Willie had 
succeeded to his business as a book- 
binder ; he would be endangering his 
custom if he were himself to be so 
long absent from the workshop. But 
more than this, there was his darling 
Benedetta to whom a year’s wedded 
companionship had but bound him 
more nearly and dearly: how were 
either of them to endure a separation 
so prolonged ? All this Willie duly 
laid before his patron, between whom 
and himself an almost unreserved 
confidence long since existed ; and so, 
after a day’s deliberation, it was de- 
cided by Sir Jeffrey, that the book- 
binding was to be —_ up, that 
Benedetta was to join her husband at 


Wymerton, and that the pretty cottage 
in the forest, about a quarter of a mile 
from the house, was to be occupied by 
the Jerninghams ; the head keeper, a 
creature of the obnoxious agent, hav- 
ing received, some time previously, 


notice to quit. From that time 
forward Jerningham was installed, 
in name, as librarian to the worthy 
baronet, but in deed, as a kind of 
factotum and universal referee in 
all matters connected with the inter- 
nal arrangements of the old house. 
As for the little cottage in the forest, 
it soon became, under the care of 
Benedetta, a near approach to the 
perfection of a rustic dwelling-place. 
Easy, gentle, and happy, were the 
two short years which she spent here 
with her husband, two years whose 
sunshine served to lighten all the 
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gloom of Willie’s after-life, which 
gloom itself was but the prolonged 
twilight that followed their sun set- 
ting. Poor Willie’s heart was too 
affectionate to be soured as some 
hearts have been by a loss such as his ; 
and his little Clara found its love 
almost as deep and warm for her as it 
had been for the mother, at cost of 
whose life she drew her own breath. 
Yet the father’s smile, as he bent 
down to his daughter’s kiss, was like 
a gleam from behind a_ sorrowful 
cloud; and this the child, who at 
first was only gladdened by the bright- 
ness, learned, with a child’s quick 
perception, to discern, and, with the 
inquiring spirit of a child, longed to 
understand. Often would she ponder 
deeply over the cause of her father’s 
sadness, and many a time was the 
question hanging upon her lips that 
was to probe the soreness of his 
wound. 

It so fell out, upon one balmy even- 
ing in the summer, that William and 
his daughter had climbed a wooded 
eminence which overlooked the for- 
est lake on one hand, whilst on the 
other, far beyond the ample bounda- 
ries of Wymerton, lay a richly culti- 
vated plain, watered by a broad and 
tranquil stream. They sat down upon 
the tufted grass, in a spot where two 
overarching trees in the foreground 
formed an admirable landscape. There 
was upon the surface of the broad 
plain spread beneath them, and along 
the banks of the river, acalm, a beauty, 
and a stillness, which seemed to hush 
the voices both of father and of child. 
The two sat there as in a trance, draw- 
ing in the sweet breath of the evening, 
which brought to them the fragrance 
of the newly-mown fields, and watch- 
ing the decline of the sun, arrayed in 
a setting splendour such as an Eng- 
lish sky rarely can display. 

“Oh, Father, dear,’ the ringing 
voice of Clara at length burst in up- 
on the silence, “did you ever, now, 
ever see such a lovely sunset?” 

“Tt is beautiful, my child,” he an- 
swered. But his daughter was not so 
easily satisfied. 

“Now, tell me quite true, Father, 
dear,” she rejoined, “did you ever see 
one so beautiful before?” 

“Yes, dearest, I have seen a sunset 
more beautiful, far more beautiful 
than even this.” 

“Was it here, then?” persisted the 
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child, “here at Wymerton, and was 
it long ago ?” 

“Not here, Clara, but far, far away 
in another country, and a long, long 
while ago.” 

Silently, but with an irresistible 

h, the tears came welling up into 

is eyes as he spoke the words. It 
did, in truth, seem to him a far off 
land of which he thought; the dis- 
tance multiplied, as it were, by the 
many years through which the remin- 
iscence had glanced back, years which 
themselves lay beyond the desolate 
tract between the present and the 
t. It seemed, as he mused on, to 

a distance immeasurable, almost 
infinite ; for his reminiscence lay far 
beyond the grave of Benedetta, in 
the days when even she had no ex- 
istence, at least for him. His thoughts 
had lighted upon one gorgeous evening 
when, from a mountain side, he beheld, 
for the first time, the plains of Lom- 
bardy flooded with pape and gold. 
Tonbenty and the Alps, Benedettaand 
her grave—it were hard indeed tosay in 
what order the thoughts of these were 
linked together, to say this thought 
was first, and this as a second brought 
in this third. But I wot it was not 
for the sun and sky of Italy, nor for 
the golden days of travel, nor yet for 
the ome warmi heart of youth, that 
Willie’s tears fell fast; but the true 
soul clung in grief to the green sod of 
the little grave that was close at hand, 
beyond the clump of trees yonder, 
down inthe churchyard at Wymerton. 

As she saw her father’s tears fall, 
Clara too began to weep bitterly; a 
happy circumstance, which served to 
r him to himself; and in the en- 
deavour to console his daughter he 
found, unwittingly, consolation for his 
own bitterness. But the circumstance, 
moreover, proved a happy one in ano- 
ther and more lasting respect. It 
seemed as if from that day forward 
the sealed fountain of the father’s 
sorrow was opened to his child; and 
there sprung up between them a con- 
fidence and a sympathy such as nei- 
ther had ever me fore. And 
since his inner heart was no longer 
shut up from Clara, we may be sure 
that many things were free to her 
from henceforth that were not so 
before. They talked together often of 
his early days; and, one by one, the 
little thoughtful and inquiring girl 
would draw forth from the storehouse 
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of his memory the tales and adven- 
tures of his youth, a charmed time to 
every man, and of all men to himabove 
others, who during it has been a dis- 
tant wanderer. There was, indeed, 
one passage of his life which, with 
its surrounding circumstances, Willie 
was careful to avoid, and Clara was no 
less careful to keep herself from tread- 
ing, by some inadvertent question, 
upon ground which she could sur- 
mise was painful to her father. Yet 
even this reserve and silence were in 
time done away, and sooner than he 
could have thought it possible. It 
would, indeed, have been a marvel 
if he could have talked much of the 
past with one whom he loved dearly, 
and not have made mention sooner or 
later of one whom he had loved, and 
still did love, more dearly than even 
her. And so at last he would tell to 
the anxious and almost breathless 
child at his knee, the eventful story of 
the mountain pass, of the snow-storm, 
and of the little dark-haired maiden, 
whom God by his arm had rescued 
from that awful death. Then would 
he speak to her of Benedetta as she 
grew from girlhood to ripe woman- 
hood under his own father’s roof ; and 
then would he tell of his own love for 
her, which grew and deepened with 
her growth, and say how she became 
his own ; and how, later, they had 
lived and loved a little time together; 
and how, at the last, he had lost her, 
but yet hoped to meet her once again. 
All this Clara loved to hear time after 
time, and he at length loved as well 
to repeat. It seemed to him as if he 
were building up for his dear Benedetta 
a monument almost worthy of herself, 
a fair monument grounded inthe heart 
of their child, which should endure 
in beauty and in freshness when he 
too slept with his lost one under the 
quiet oom sod of the churchyard. 
And when the child burst into tears, 
as she would do, at the closing of the 
beautiful but sad tale, and fling her 
soft arms round his neck, and ask if 
he truly loved her although her dar- 
ling mother was away, he would clasp 
her to his breast, and bow his head in 
resignation, and bless the name of 
Him who, though he had “taken 
away,” had yet “given” a very pre- 
cious after-gift, which day by pa he 
had learned to prize more dearly. 
These things were not without their 
effect in moulding and shaping the 
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life and character of the child. Hav- 
ing scarcely a companion besides her 
father, if we except Sir Jeffrey, whom 
also she loved dearly in return for his 

eat kindness and indulgence towards 

ner ; living, as it has been seen, much 

in the remembrance of the past, and 
under the shadow of a grief deep 
though gentle, she grew up thought- 
ful, observant andsensitive ; but there 
was also in her temperamenta warmth 
and liveliness of imagination, an ar- 
dour of thought and sentiment, the 
inheritance of her mother’s southern 
blood, which combined to give her en- 
ergy and boldness, and which stood 
out in admirable though sometimes in 
almost startling relief from her gene- 
rally even and tranquil cast of cha- 
racter. 

As time went on these latter quali- 
ties took a greater development ; and 
though Willie did his best, yet the 
kind of education Clara received, want- 
ing in the inestimable advantage of fe- 
male guidanceand the gentle influence 
of a mother’s control and example, al- 
lowed them to shoot up into a growth 
almost unhealthy. Her mind was not 
what may be fairly called barren of 
solid acquirements ; she had digested 
too much of the contents of the old 
library for that ; but though she had 
never read the trash with which the 
diseased palates of some young minds 
are surfeited, still her studies had been 
irregular,and at times wild and strange. 
Books of travel and adventure by land 
and sea,—faithful transcripts for the 
most part of the eventful days in 
which old Harry Wymerand his Alice 
and their immediate successors, ha 

layed their part upon the ao of 
ife,—these were amongst the earliest, 
as they were the most constant com- 
panions of her reading hours. And 
who is there, if I may dare ask it of 
my reader, who has not felt a strange 
mysterious stirring of the heart as he 
has pored over volumes such as these 4 
Where is the page of history which 
has an interest more thrilling than 
that which speaks of those great days? 
For they were days when there was 
an awakening in the thoughts of man. 
The bands were then but recently burst 
asunder which had bound the faith of 
Christendom to the footstool of the 
Roman Pontiff. Great-hearted adven- 
turers also went north and south, and 
east and west; and the old world 
heard rumours that other worlds lay 
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unexplored beyond the girdle of the 
ocean on every side. It seemed as if 
a brother feeling were between these 
men and the adventurers on the great 
seas of reason and of faith. The old 
chivalrous aspect of Europe still co- 
vered the times; yet it had begun to 
sit on them very loosely, worn as 
a mask rather than a vizor. There 
was much true grandeur, and withal, 
rhaps, too much magniloquence; 
ut even this seems to us now ex- 
cusable, and the pomp of language is 
not condemned as excessive for events 
which loom so large through the dis- 
tance of three centuries. 

But to return to Clara. Her mind 
was thus imbued deeply with a 
spirit of romance; free, however, from 
the twaddle which so often usu 
that name ; still she was, it must 
confessed, too much of a dreamer. 
Her longing for distant travel soon 
became intense; and, as it may be 
supposed, the land to which her quick 
desires and imaginings were ever turn- 
ing was that land of Italy, of which 
the recollection glowed yet so warm 
and bright in her father’s bosom. Its 
histo came her study, and its as- 
pect the subject of her endless dream- 
ings. To her, of course, the decrepi- 
tude of that mysterious land was a 
thing unknown; she saw itthrough the 
prism of her own fancy, as her father 
through that of his memory, and 
there was one title which it yet seemed 
to retain, and in which she gloried, 
according to her interpretation of it: 
Italy she heard of as the Land of Song. 
As such, she felt she had adouble right 
to hail it as her motherland, for the 
gift of song was truly her own. She 

ad an exquisite ear for harmony. 
From earliest childhood the natural 
music of the birds, the winds, the wa- 
ters, and of all the quire of flood and 
field, had charms for her deeper than 
she could express. When, in time, 
the science of the concord of sweet 
sounds began to reveal itself to her 
astonished and delighted mind and 
sense, she found with joy within 
herself a wondrous power of trans- 
lating it; an organ clear, deep, flex- 
ible and far-reaching—there was not 
a thrush at Wymerton who was a 
sweeter singer than Willie’s daugh- 
ter. It was from Sir Jeffrey himself 
that she acquired her knowledge of 
what may be strictly called music, in 


which he was no mean proficient; 
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and the fact that he had derived his 
own from a somewhat formal and pe- 
dantic school, was an advantage to 
Clara, whose wild discursive taste 
and genius required some such cramp- 
~— fetters. 

he years came and went peacefully 
for the more part, and uneventfully, 
until Clara’s eighteenth birth-day. 
Not many weeks after it her father 
was attacked by a severe complaint, 
and soon felt that the time was come 


when he also must die. Beyond the 
door of the sick chamber I will not 

o. He lingered about a month and 

ied, leaving his daughter to the care 
of a female relative ; whilst as regards 
provision for her maintenance, his 
own savings had been considerable, 
and to these the unfailing friendship 
and generosity of his patron added a 
sum sufficient to place Clara beyond 
the reach of want, or even of anxiety. 


CHAPTER III. 


COUSIN MARTHA—VOCATION—A SERENADE. 


Miss MartHa Hopson owned and in- 
habited a neat little cottage at Camden 
Town. Short, stout and hazle-eyed, 
she had long since replaced by a well- 
executed “front” the wavy brownring- 
lets that had once adorned her good- 
humoured countenance. Her face was 
calm as a pond, with something of a 
pond’s dulness ; on it her temper was 
reflected with exactitude. The storm 
of passion never had swept across it ; 
at the very utmost a breeze of senti- 
ment had now and then raised a rip- 
ple on the surface. In virtue of her 
suburban residence she was wont to 
consider herself gifted with the supe- 
rior knowledge of men and manners 
common to the dwellers in vast and 
populous cities. In virtue of her oc- 
easional visits to her cousin Willie at 
Wymerton, she was wont, among ci- 
tizens, to claim a knowledge of rustic 
matters far surpassing the ken of 
cockneys. Sooth to say, cockneys 
and country-folk alike would smile at 
either pretension ; and would have 
Sahel. outright, but for the thorough 
ood-nature and kindly warmth of 
Son of the self-deceived Martha. 
As children, cousin Willie had called 
her his little wife; but she soon for- 
gave him his devotion to Benedetta, 
whom she too loved and admired 
after her fashion, during life; an 
whose death she sincerely mourned. 
She was at Willie’s bedside at his 
last hour, and as she promised, at 
his request, to care for Clara when 
he should be gone, the promise was 
made with a fervour and depth of 
feeling which seemed beyond her usual 
placid temperament. 
The promise thus made was kept 
with genuine truth; she had conferred 
a benefit upon her own heart by mak- 


ing it, its best affections were hence- 
forth concentrated and intensified ; 
her judgment, however, fell soon, as 
it was to be expected, under the com- 
plete domination of the aspiring, en- 
ergetic and determined will of her 
adopted child. Clara found in Cousin 
Martha, not a guide, but an affection- 
ate and submissive follower. It was, 
perhaps, a misfortune for such as 
she. 

Some months were passed in quiet 
by Clara at Camden Town; her time 
beguiled by music and books, the fever 
of her imagination cooled by grief and 
the fresh remembrance of her great 
loss. After that time the spirit of the 
young enthusiastic dreamer again be- 
gan to ferment, and at length occurred 
an event, which in giving increased 
ardour to her imagination, gave a di- 
rection and an irresistible impulse to 
her desires. Sir Jeffrey Wymer, who 
in his seldom visits to London, never 
forgot his little favourite, as he still 
called Clara, bethought himself by 
chance upon one occasion, of the 
pleasure, which as a practised musi- 
cian, she could hardly fail to reap 
from an evening spent at the Queen’s 
Theatre, and accordingly Clara found 
herself that same night, for the first 
time in life, within the walls of an 
opera house. 

The spaciousness of the house it- 
self, the dazzling brilliancy of its 
a the crowd, and the splendour 
of their dress, were rapidly and with 
pleasure noticed by Clara, but failed 
to seize upon her attention at first. 
Sir Jeffrey, who watched her counte- 
nance with the keen shrewdness of 
an old observer, was astonished and 
almost disconcerted by her self-pos- 
session. At a few glances she seemed 
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to have mastered a scene so new and 
so strange to her ; her look and atten- 
tion seemed to fall carelessly back 
into the box, and she resumed the 
thread of a conversation which they 
had been holding in the carriage, as 
quietly as if they were seated again 
together in the old and well-known 
library at Wymerton. Sir Jeffrey was 
puzzled; he thought her strangely 
altered, and doubted whether to 
pronounce Clara insensible to any 
or superior to ordinary emotion. 
By-and-by he was enabled to form 
a more correct judgment. With 
the first notes of the overture her 
whole aspect was changed, she be- 
came the very seers image of 
meditative inquiry; with neck and 
head inclined forward, brow almost 
lowering, lips compressed, she seemed 
to be seeking in the phrases of the 
introduction the plot, the conduct, 
the catastrophe of the drama. As it 
closed, her inquiry seemed in a mea- 
sure satisfied; the muscles of the 
neck relaxed, the brow was smoothed, 
the lips parted to allow of freer 
respiration; in short, attitude and 
expression regained much of their 
wonted composure when the curtain 
drew up. Sir Jeffrey had seen enough 
by that time to convince him that 
lara was no more impassible than 
he had ever known her ; but through- 
out the evening he still found him- 
self perplexed, and his powers of ac- 
curate observation partly baffled. At 
times every fibre of Clara’s frame 
seemed to be under the spell of har- 
mony, she leaned back im the box, 
more than half closed her eyes, and 
seemed by her breathing to count 
time, and follow the accentuation of 
the music; but at others, the music 
seemed to be forgotten or unheeded, 
and her glance went to and fro, in 
-— alternation from the stage to 
the body of the house, which now 
for the first time seemed to claim a 
place in her thoughts. Even at the 
most critical point of the drama, 
which, it should be said, was one of 
more than mere musical interest, her 
companion remarked, that whilst the 
oldest opera-goers in the house were 
intent upon the action of the play, 
her gaze, and evidently her mind with 
it, was fixed not upon the scene, but 
upon the mass of eager, breathless 
tors ; nor did it turn again upon 

e actors until the prima donna was 
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leaving the stage, when Clara shot 
a keen and anxious glance towards 
her, and seemed to wish that it could 
follow her into the side scengs. In 
the intervals between the acts she 
said little, and when she answered 
any question it was with apparent ef- 
fort to recall her attention. Now, Sir 
Jeffrey was not one of those observers, 
who when they espy a movement 
amongst the wheels and clock-work 
of another person’s mind, must needs, 
like a curious baby, begin to pull the 
thing about, and put fingers in to find 
out the secret of the stir within ; so 
he left his young friend pretty much 
to her own thoughts, pot during the 
ride home was careful not to put the 
trivial but, as he felt it would be, 
embarrassing question, “Well, Clara, 
how did you like it?” 

And busy enough, in truth, were 
her thoughts, not only during the long 
ride home, but during the whole of 
that night, memorable in her history. 
She had found a name for her vague 
aspirations of many years; her inde- 
finite longings began thenceforward 
to shape themselves into definite de- 
sires; she began to understand the 
word vocation; she had found a sphere 
of action in which to exercise her two- 
fold gifts of energy and harmony. 
When morning dawned upon_ her 
sleepless eyes, Clara was, in will and 
determination, thenceforward an ar- 
tist, actress and musician. 

Dreamer though she was, there was 
no deception in the estimate she had 
formed of her own powers; she had, 
as it is known already, the soul and 
the organ of a singer, sweet and 
powerful; and the other gift, more 
subtle but less noble, the power of 
riveting the minds of others by ges- 
ture, tone and look, the art of 
swaying passions by their mimicry. 
was no less truly in her, as she had 
rightly guessed upon the very first 
occasion when she had seen that art 
in practice, that power in exercise. 
There was thisdifference, too, between 
her and a dreamer of the vulgar 
stamp, she could perceive at once 
and seize upon the means which 
should work out her end; she could 
not only think of doing, but could do. 
Deeply conscious of her own genius, 
she knew right well that it must 
needs be fettered for a time, and 
stoop to learn the mechanism of an 
art, in order one day with safety and 
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assurance to overmaster all its mere 
conventionalism, and to break withim- 
punity the chains to which it had con- 
sented for awhile. Clara forthwith 
betook herself to serious study. But 
her resolve once fully formed, brought 
back with itself into her mind an old 
long-cherished idea, now become prac- 
tical, and consistent with her whole 
design : she would visit Italy, and 
in the nursing land of arts train her- 
self to be an artist. 

Oh, how the pitiable and the ludi- 
crous, confused and yet distinguish- 
able, were huddled up together on 
the countenance of cousin Martha, 
like the ill-blending streaks of colour 
upon a painter’s palette, as he throws 
aside his brushes for the day, when 
Clara first announced to her that 
within three weeks they two must be 
at Milan; not only this, but also with 
what purpose and to what end she 
had determined upon such a journey. 
Poor Martha, she felt as one may 
suppose a mandrake good-tempered 
and somewhat humorous to feel 
when plucked up suddenly by the 
roots, neither groaning nor laughing, 
but with a disposition both to laugh 
and to groan. She felt indeed as 
ciualaily, as radically plucked up 
from the genial soil of Camden Town, 
as if she were already under the 
marble glare of the Cathedral walls, 
or in the precincts of La Scala’s house 
of song; for she knew Clara’s deter- 
mination far too well to doubt of its 
finality, and to question her cousin’s 
will would have seemed to her more 
strange, if possible, than even this 
sudden, unlooked-for eradication. 
When, however, the idea had lost, as 
in few days it of course did, the first 
blush of startling novelty, cousin 
Martha adopted it with sufficient cor- 
diality, not being unmindful of the 
strong additional claims she was like- 
ly to acquire by such a journey to be 
considered a proficient in knowledge 
of the world; for no star of that so- 
cial constellation at Camden Town 
in which Miss Hobson shone, had 
ever been known to stray so widel 
from its orbit as the contemplate 
term of her wanderings. 

The task of persuading Sir Jeffrey 
to consent to this journey, would 
have proved far more difficult than 
Clara found it, had not the old ba- 
ronet been well versed in the study 
of temperament and character. He 





did not conceal from his youn 
friend the serious objections whic 
he could not fail to entertain to 
her design. But having once heard 
her mode of combating them, he 
readily perceived that if the fight 
was not to be a l’outrance, his old ex- 
perience and sagacity could be no 
match in friendly joust for the 
youthful enthusiasm and glowing en- 
ergy of Clara. To break with her, 
was to lose all hope of future influ- 
ence over her career; and he loved 
her too well to bear with the notion 
of bringing matters to such a pass: 
so, having calmly said his say, he be- 
thought him of one last and silent 
— to make to her affections and 
old associations: he made her agree 
to spend a month with him at Wy- 
merton Place before her departure 
from England. What were his pre- 
cise expectations when he did so, he 
could Lendl define with accuracy 
even to his own mind; but one thing 
he had determined upon, that if the 
place should seem to put forth its re- 
cent and yet old memories,and grapple 
with and cling about her heart, he 
would contrive in some way or other 
to make the bond between it and her 
permanent; he would fill her heart 
and mind with an image of home 
such as should banish her distant 
aspirations, if it might be, once and 
for all. 

But Sir Jeffrey knew not, or did not 
consider, that Wymerton was that 
one spot in all England which, in 
Clara’s heart, lay nearest to Italy: 
that in treading its verdant glades her 
foot seemed almost then to press that 
glorified soil. With the more vivid 
image of her lost father, which her 
old familiar haunts could not fail to 
recall into her mind, came back with 
more distinctness, and with a freshen- 
ing fascination, the remembrance of 
those glowing descriptions which had 
charmed the summer walks they had 
taken side by side, and the long, kind- 
ly evenings spent in winter by the 
hearthstone. But more than this, the 
very graveslab, whereon the names of 
Willie and his Benedetta were graven 
together, and the green mound beneath 
which her Italian mother and her Eng- 
lish sire lay again united, seemed to 
give, in her excited imagination, a 
pious sanction to her cherished 
scheme. Daughter of England and of 
Italy, she would share lier love be- 
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tween them both: the one should fos- 
ter and develop the genius, which 
should in time adorn and illustrate 
the other. As the last week of her 
stay drew on her old friend saw clear- 
ly that his appeal had been made in 
vain, and three days after the pro- 
mised month had expired, Clara was 
at Ostend, with cousin Martha, on 
their way to Milan. 

The Rhine, which certain of the 
brainless of late have dared to stigma- 
tize as “ hacknied,” an epithet the no- 
ble stream may share in company 
with the genius of Shakespeare, the 
Rhine seemed to Clara, as in truth it 
is, and ever will be, the most noble 
pathway to the most sublime of porti- 
coes, the Alps, which guard the en- 
trance to the Saturnian land. At 
Coblentz, a spot which may claim, in 
its own right, a lasting place in the 
memory of any passer-by, she was 
witness of a scene which produced a 
powerful effect upon her mind. For 
the whole of two or three days which 
she was spending there she heard a 
certain name, unknown to her, buzzed 
about from mouth to mouth, where- 
ever a knot of persons were gathered 
in conversation. On the evening 
which preceded her intended depart- 
ure she observed an unusual crowd as- 
sembled at the landing place, by the 
bridge of boats, and as the packet 
from Mayence paddled up rapidly 
and swung cand with head against 
the stream, the name which she had 
heard whispered about before burst 
from a hundred lips, and was greeted 
with a deafening cheer. By-and-by 
the crowd seemed to open a passage 
for some individual, of whom she did 
not succeed in catching sight ; but 
who entered the gateway of the hotel 
in which she and hercompanion were 
residing. The crowd gave him one 
more cheer as he disappeared under 
the archway, and then dispersed. 
This demonstration of popular feeling, 
quite new to Clara, aad no less so, 
despite her “‘ savoir vivre,” to her cou- 
sin, furnished them with ample room 
for conjecture, and abundant matter 
for conversation, during their evening 
ramble by the banks of the river. On 
their return to the inn, they learned 
from the gratified host that the indi- 
vidual whose arrival had been thus 
greeted by the crowd, and whose pre- 
sence under his roof that day con- 
ferred upon the Hotel des Trois 
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Suisses such enviable distinction, was 
a musician celebrated for his powers 
of composition. Clara’s enthusiasm 
was fired at this intelligence, which 
seemed to ratify by all the voices of 
the crowd she had seen that day the 
estimate she had formed of her pro- 
posed career. 

Her evening walk had been a long 
one, and soon after reaching her room, 
she half-opened the tall folding win- 
dow to admit the summer breeze and 
the rushing rippling sound of the 
water, and then lay down upon a sofa, 
where fanned by the one and hushed 
by the other, she fell into a sleep full 
of dreams, almost as full of them as 
her waking hours of fancy. The 
images that haunted her were vague 
and fantastic, borrowed chiefly from 
the actual and striking occurrence of 
the afternoon. She saw men, women 
and children dressed in unwonted 
garb, assemble one by one, and gather 
into knots and groups which swelled, 
and grew, and joined together, and 
intermingled, until at length a dense 
and fluctuating crowd stood gathered 
before her: the confused humming 
of their many voices subsided by 
degrees ; there was a momentary still- 
ness, and then a mighty chorus was 
chanted by them all at once. The 
volumes of sound rolled majestically 
away, and then the clear trebles of 
the women and children alone were 
heard ; and again the dense mass 
seemed to break up into distinct bodies, 
which formed in regular and solemn 
procession, marching past and tramp- 
ling the ground in measure to the 
cadences of the chorus, which again 
pealed forth from every breast. The 
strange and semi-conscious feeling 
with which dreams sometimes vanish, 
when we begin to realize the mockery, 
when we know it for such, and yet 
knowing are still influenced by the 
deception, now stole over Clara’s mind, 
she knew herself to be dreaming, yet 
felt herself awaking. Still a flood of 
music was pouring in upon her senses. 
She stood up, and yet was it scarce 
wittingly ; she listened, and the strain 
grew familiar ; She walked or rather 
eee to the window, the chorus 
still crashing in her ear ; there was a 
pause, she knew it well, it was one of 
which the stillness was broken in the 
composition by a thrilling solo, and 
without the power to control herself, 
she stepped out on the balcony, and 
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with a clear gushing impassioned 
voice took up the strain. er notes, 
loud, liquid, and mellow, rang out into 
the starlit night; her spirit, as that of a 
Pythoness, seemed wrapped in her 
melodious song; she knew not of the 
crowd that stood breathless and won- 
dering beneath. On she sang, gazing 
at the giant form of the rock of 
Ehrenbreitstein, watching the lines 
of silver which the rising moon was 
gently drawing along the angles of its 
tions, until the solo was concluded; 
and then great was the amaze of eye 
and ear, as she heard the sound of a 
hundred instruments, the breath of a 
hundred voices duly peal again the 
chorus, and looked down upon the 
crowd which showed unearthly by the 
mingled and discordant light of the 
oon and of the many blazing torches. 
‘Tt was not till the chorus ended, and 
a@ loud universal burst of acclama- 
tion fully roused her bewildered facul- 
ties, that she turned suddenly to re- 
treat into the privacy of her own 
apartment. In turning she perceived 
a figure, which she subsequent- 
ly recognised as that of the artist 
whom the shouts of the crowd had 
ted upon his landing that day. 

e was standing in a balcony similar 
and almost contiguous to her own, and 
he. bowed with profound respect to her 
as she hastily withdrew, letting the 
curtain of her window fall. 

On board the steamer, next day, soon 
after they had passed the smiling ter- 
races of Stolzenfels, this person ap- 

roached her, and craving pardon for 
interrupting her trance of admiration, 
ged to thank her for the unexpect- 
ed incident of the previous night, with 
the assurance that both he and the 
ood folks of Coblentz had considered 
er solo as the gem of the musical 
garland offered to him by their seren- 
ade. To say truly, Clara was some- 
what disconcerted at this notice of 
her almost involuntary exploit ; but, 
as the stranger had the good taste to 
intrude no further for the time upon 
her thoughts, she soon forgot her em- 
barrassment in the enthusiasm created 
by the wondrous panorama flitting by 
her on both sides. 

No one who knows the Rhine can 
fail to be struck with the contrast its 
features suddenly present above the 
little town of Bingen. The wooded 
hills and sloping vineyards, which 
stretch downwards upon Geizheim 


and Rudesheim, suffer the eye and the 
mind to sink by gentle degrees from 
the keen excitement of the steep crags 
which uphold on either side the le- 
gendary tombstones of old Rhenish 
chivalry, into the calm and still repose 
of the broad plains and flat verdant 
islands which form the approach to 
Mayence. It is between the Binger- 
loch and Mayence, on a gentle balmy 
summer evening, that conversation 
should begin among fellow-tourists. 
If the mind be not exhausted, the 
imagination has been well roused by 
the day’s enjoyment, and the tumult 
of awakened thoughts, subsiding un- 
der the influence of the change in 
scenery, of the soothing charm of a 
glowing twilight, and of the promised 
stillness of a night whose first clear 
star begins to twinkle out of the deep 
vaulted sky, the time is favourable 
for drawing out their now well-mar- 
shalled but still warm and vivid array. 
This was the time chosen by the 
Maestro for renewing a conversation 
with Clara, and there was something 
in his kind but respectful manner 
which, apart from these predisposing 
circumstances, drew her on to enter 
freely into it. They could not fail of 
course to begin with scenery, the topie 
of the day ; but as a general impression 
of the various and the beautiful filled 
both their minds, irrespective of the 
objects in detail which had produced 
it, and as they both were musicians, 
not painters, they treated of variety, 
harmony, and beauty, in that expres- 
sion of them which was familiar to 
both. Hence it came, that they found 
themselves at last to be weighing the 
merits of poetry and music, or rather 
of the poet and the musician as inter- 
preters of what is beautiful, varied, 
harmonious, and true. 

“The poet speaks truth,” said Clara, 
“‘robing it with beauty; the musician 
—the composer I mean, of course—at 
best can but weave an outer garment 
of beauty, a superfluous though bril- 
liant garment for the daughter of the 
poet’s brain.” 

“The musician,” quoth the Maestro, 
“speaks the same truth as the poet, 
and robes it more beautifully, because 
more delicately, with a tissue more 
gorgeous or more simple in loveliness, 
as the case may be, but always finer.” 

“Though less transparent, and 
therefore less useful.” 

“For shame! Mademoiselle ; would 
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you robe truth with transparency, that 
the truth-hating, unbelieving eye of 
the vulgar might gaze on her beau- 
ties at will? Well, we will not quarrel 
about that until, at all events, you 
have confessed that truth is no more 
the daughter of the poet’s brain than 
of the musician’s, or better still, that 
though she be the daughter of neither, 
she dwells as willingly in the one as 
in the other.” 

“Let that pass, then,” said Clara; 
“but I return to my question of use- 
fulness. When the poet speaks truth, 
the multitude are taught forthwith, 
and hail the truth for truth’s sake 
more than for the expression.” 

“Mademoiselle has not read much, 
apparently, of what are called poetical 
criticisms.” 

“Never mind the critics; we will, 
if you please, give them their turn; 
but I speak now of the multitude, 
which, even in the most degenerate 
days, cherish, admire, appreciate the 
rudest songs of their ancestral poets ; 
not for the expression’s sake, which 
they condemn as barbarous, but for the 
gems of truth, rough-set in the anti- 
quated expression. Now, your musi- 
eal crowd—such as the serenaders last 
night—know nothing of the truth of 
the music they execute or flock to 
hear; they see the robes of the fine 
lady, but the breathing soul upon her 
countenance is veiled for them; they 
shout for the beauty of the clothing, 
not of the person clothed ; they cree 
out of their listlessness to hear, as, 
have heard say, lizards crawl out of 
their holes at the notes of a reed 
pipe.” 

“T am not the man to dispute that 
Cae at all events, though I might 
9 tempted to uphold my art above 
all others, if it were but for the sake 
of the lizards which it will draw forth 
sometimes upon balconies.” Clara 
smiled. “But you wander from the 
true point, Mademoiselle, or rather 
you view matters from a point very 
different from mine. There is arabble 
which gapes upon the work of the 
poet and shouts applause, and there 
is just such another which affects to 
worship the work of the musician; 
and this is not a thing confined to 
music or to poetry, but there is rab- 


ble upon rabble in this world which 
will kiss the hem of a saint’s garment, 
and yet love the saint or his sanctity 
never a whit.” 
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“From what point, then, may I ask, 
do you view the question?” 

“Why, let the rabble be many or 
few in comparison, I do not take them 
into account in deciding between poet 
and musician. Both speak truth,—we 
exclude the liars on both sides,—more, 
perhaps, understand it, as spoken by 
the poet; but the few who under- 
stand the musician’s truth are of the 
higher order of intelligences; and, I 
think, sometimes, that there are ex- 
alted truths fit only for these higher 
intellects, such as 1 can see but most 
dimly, and speak yet even more stam- 
meringly even in the musical tongue— 
truths which the musical voice alone 
can communicate, and the musical 
ear alone receive.” 

“T have strange notions at times 
concerning that which the old philo- 
sopher called ‘the music of the 
spheres.’ Some say he spoke an alle- 
gory. I never believed that.” 

Thereupon both were for a while 
silent. At last the Maestro, turning 
abruptly to Clara, said— 

“Pardon me; but you must, I am 
sure, be a musician. I mean’”—— 

“An artist,” she answered; “yes; 
or rather I am on my way to Italy to 
become one.” 

“Ts not, then, your estimate of the 
poet’s supremacy treasonable; or 
would you be poet as well as musi- 
cian ?” 

“WouldI be? Nay, sir; much as 
you may ascribe of power to the will, 
you, of all persons, must feel how 
little the word ‘would’ can have to 
say in this matter. Of course I would 
be a poet, and, after a sense, I am one, 
or, at least, fancy it sometimes; but 
as far as the poet’s expression goes, I 
am tongue-tied.” 

“Mademoiselle will pardon my in- 
credulity. I have heard her speak 
poetry this very evening.” 

“Tam tongue-tied,” repeated Clara; 
therefore, to leave try out of the 
question, I will ‘oll fon why I will 
be a musician. The. poet, to speak 
strictly, needs no interpreter now-a- 
days but the printer: as we read, the 
voice of our own heart becomes the 
poet’s voice, and sings his songs for 
him within ourselves. It is not so 
with the composer; his writin 
but hieroglyphics, without ‘iving 
meaning, even for the hierophant, 
until he take up his chaunt, and 
without the ghost, without the very 
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corpse of meaning for the uninitiated. 
Now, being gifted, not only with in- 
telligence of the musician’s mean- 
ing, but with an organ to express it, 
to unfold it before others, a power to 
make them sharers in my intelligence, 
I will exercise that power, will follow 
my vocation—in a word, will be an 
artist.” 

“Oh!” said the Maestro, “I feel 
indeed the truth of what you say; 
you artists are our necessary mouth- 
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piece; but such artists as you are 
something far above mouthpieces ; for 
you are they who make us composers 
understand ourselves.” 

“Well,” interrupted Cousin Martha, 
“you are both past my understand- 
ing; but here is Mayence and the 
watermills, and the Austrian sentries 
looking for all the world like millers 
to correspond ; so Clara, dear, we had 
better see to our shawls and baskets.” 





BUNSEN’S EGYPT. 


BY THE REV. DR, HINCKS, 


THERE are two ways in which the 
volume of his “ Egypt’s Place in Uni- 
versal History,” which Baron Bunsen 
has recently introduced to the English 
public, might be dealt with by a re- 
viewer who possessed little or no 
revious knowledge of the results of 
tian discovery. He might give 
a popular abstract of his author’s 
statements, the general correctness of 
which he might assume, though he 
might probably venture to question 
some inferences from them which he 
might perceive that they did not war- 
rant. Or he might bring prominently 
before his readers the inconsistency 
between the conclusions at which his 
author has arrived and the statements 
contained in the Bible ; and without 
troubling himself to inquire whether 
the facts said to be proved by the 
Egyptian monuments are really proved 
by them, or whether the ceidenlane 
of the author are legitimately deduced 
from these facts, he might argue that, 
inasmuch as the statements of Holy 
Scripture must needs be true, any 
monumental evidence opposed to them 
must needs be false. 

These two modes of proceeding are 
easy enough ; but they would, both 
of them, unfair to the public ; 
which, in the case of a work of such 
importance as this, has a right to 
expect that any one who undertakes 
to criticise it shall, before ing 
judgment upon it, make himself 


thoroughly acquainted with its state- 
ments and arguments. 

We may add that these two modes 
of proceeding would be about equally 
agreeable to the author. Of course 
he would be gratified by having his 
opinions adopted by his reviewer ; but 
he would be, we really believe, almost 
equally gratified by having his posi- 
tions assailed—exclusively, or even 
principally—by arguments which he 
could represent as founded on bibdlio- 
latry ; for he seems to us to take no 
little pleasure in considering himself 
the special object of the hatred of 
“priestcraft.” 

That he should be this is not at all 
to be wondered at. Some of his posi- 
tions are of such a nature as cannot 
fail to give a great shock to what he 
is pleased to call “ priestcraft,” but 
what others would call “Christianity.” 
He believes that man has existed on 
this earth since the year 20,000 B.c., 
or thereabouts. He believes that 
about 10,000 B.c. there was a deluge 
in Central Asia ; but that the Egyp- 
tians, the Chinese, and some other 
ancient people, having previously mi- 
grated, survived this catastrophe, 
which of course he cannot consider to 
have been a punishment for sin. The 
proofs of these positions are reserved 
for the next volume ; but we are given 
to understand that they are chiefly 
derived from observations respecting 
the stratification of languages, which 
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he considers to be analogous to that 
of rocks. Baron Bunsen places him- 
self in the same position with respect 
to glottology which Sir Charles Lyell 
occupies with respect to geology. He 
couthes all the changes which have 
taken place in languages, since the 
first appearance of man on the earth, 
to the operation of such causes as are 
now at work. He rejects all such 
extraordinary changes as that which 
is said to have taken place at Babel. 
The glottological argument, how- 
ever, though it is what the Baron 
chiefly relies on, is not his only sup- 
port. There is a piece of pottery in 
the possession of Mr. Leonard Horner, 
which that gentleman affirms to be 
not much less than 13,500 years old ! 
If we had not been anticipated by the 
writer of an article in the Quarterly 
Review, we would expose the ab- 
surdity of attributing to this potsherd 
any thing like the half of the antiquity 
which Mr. Horner claims for it ; even 
supposing that its being found where 
the workmen met with it was not a 
contrivance of some Arab Douster- 
swivel; which, however, is much the 


most probable supposition. 


But enough of this. It is not our 
intention to discuss the truth or false- 
hood of our author’s position respect- 
ing the pre-historic times of which he 
has yet to treat. It will be quite 
enough if, in the present article, we 
confine ourselves to the four or five 
centuries which immediately followed 
the accession of what he calls the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. We intend to 
examine, one by one, the different 
propositions which he lays down in 
this volume respecting that period ; 
and to present to our readers the evi- 
dence in support of each of these pro- 
positions on which he relies, and the 
counter-evidence which he might have 
adduced but which he has overlooked, 
in opposition to each of them. When 
we have done this, our readers will 
be able to judge for themselves what 
reliance can be placed on Baron Bun- 
sen as a guide, during a period which 
may be considered historic, and relat- 
ing to which we possess the evidence 
of numerous contemporary monu- 
ments. And if it shall turn out as we 
anticipate that it will, that he is, as to 
this comparatively recent period, as 
little trustworthy as could well be 
imagined, we may safely leave them 
to decide whether they will accept 
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him as a guide through more ancient 
periods, where contemporary evidence 
does not exist, and where there is 
consequently no check upon an un- 
bridled imagination. 

The principal statements that have 
been made by our author in connexion 
with the period that we have men- 
tioned, are the following :— 

I. The Shepherds remained in pos- 
session of Avaris, their stronghold, 
during the first four reigns of the 
Eighteenth dynasty and a portion of 
the fifth reign ; eighty-five or eighty- 
six years in all. 

If. The regnal years of Tutmédsis 
III. were counted from 1574 B.c., 
according to the corrected chronology 
of the preface ; he had before reckoned 
them from 1566 B.c. The same epoch, 
according to Lepsius, is 1613 B.c. 

III. The renewal of the canicular 
cycle in 1322, called by Theon the era 
of Menophres, took place in the reign 
of the son of Ramesses II.—-in his 
third year, according to our author. 

IV. The exodus of the Israelites 
took place in the fifth year of this 
monarch, 1320 B.c., after which he 
reigned fifteen or sixteen years. 

V. Tyre was taken by Ramesses ITT. 
in 1287 B.c.; soon after which, in 
1254 B.c. (240 years before the build- 
ing of Solomon’s Temple) modern or 
insular Tyre was founded. 

VI. Soon after the capture of Tyre 
by Ramesses ITI., that is, in 1257 B.c. 
Egypt was conquered by Ninus and 
Semiramis. 

These are the leading propositions 
asserted by our author; and it must 
be observed in the first place that they 
are all perfectly independent of one 
another. Each of the six requires to 
be separately proved. Let us now 
consider the evidence which our author 
tenders in support of each proposition. 

I. It is not pretended that there is 
any direct monumental evidence of the 
taking of Avaris by Tutmésis IIL. ; 
but it is said that he “ made conquests 
in Mesopotamia ;” and that “the fact 
of his undertaking such an expedition 
implies that he did not leave a hostile 
fortified camp in his rear.” It is on 
record, however, that Tutmésis_ I. 
made conquests in Mesopotamia also 
(Stéle of the younger Ahmos of Ili- 
thya ; Lepsius Auswahl XIV. A) ; and 
did he leave a hostile fortified camp in 
his rear? It would seem from this 
passage that Baron Bunsen supposed 
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that what he had to prove was merely 
that Avaris belonged to the Egyptians 
in the reign of Tutmésis IIT. ; whereas 
the question at issue is whether it was 
taken by him, or by his ancestor 
Ahmisis. Now this question appears 
to us to be decided by the most satis- 
factory evidence in opposition to our 
author. In a tomb at Llithya, Cham- 
llion copied an inscription of Ahmos 
Father of the one whose Stéle we have 
just cited), which gives an account of 
is life. He was an officer in the 
Egyptian navy, and the inscription 
states that he was present in that 
capacity when Ahmésis, the king, 
“took Avaris in the sixth year of his 
reign.” Champollion misinterpreted 
the inscription, but De Rougé has 
clearly established the true import of 
this passage. He describes the text of 
theinscription as “ clearand decisive.”’ 
Baron Bunsen, in p. 111, notices this 
inscription, and De Rougé’s comments 
upon it. He says, “ The remarkable in- 
scription published by the elder Cham- 
llion from the posthumous papers of 
great brother, and since commented 
upon by De Rougéand by Birch, proves 
that his reign commenced simulta- 
neously with the recapture of Mem- 
phis.” Now, the so more does not 
mention the capture of Memphisat all; 
and it is evident that this must have 
taken place in some preceding reign. 
So far from proving what he cites it as 
proving, it completely disproves it; 
whereas it proves beyond all honest 
uestion that the Shepherds were 
Sorean out of their last stronghold in 
Bgyrt in the sixth year of Ahmésis. 
ut our author quotes a “ passage 
in Josephus, containing Manctho’s 
tradition,’ as establishing the pro- 
position he lays down. Josephus lived 
seventeen or eighteen centuries after 
the events in question; Manetho, 
whose tradition he records, lived 
near four centuries before Josephus, 
thirteen or fourteen centuries after 
the events. If it were true that they 
told a different story from the co- 
temporary monuments, who could 
attach the slightest weight to this 
testimony, when themonumentsspeak 
so decidedly as they do here? But 
Josephus does not contradict the mo- 
numents. Our authors quotation 
from his writings is both garbled and 


otherwise falsified. As it stands in 
his writings, it says the very reverse 
of what he represents it as saying. 
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Hequotes it thus (p.119):—“ Mesphra- 
Tuthmdésis drove the Hyksos as far 
as Avaris, and shut them up in it. 
His son, Tuthmdsis, obliged them to 
evacuate it.” There he stops. His 
explanation, or comment, is that the 
former king here named was Tuth- 
mosis II. and thelatter Tuthmésis IIL, 
“the successor (although not the son 
but brother) of Tuthmodsis IT. 

Now, the substance of the long 
passage in Josephus, which is thus 
abridged, is this :—“ Alisphragmu- 
thosis, after a long war, shut the 
Hykshos in Avaris. His son, Thum- 
mosis or Tethmdsis, besieged Avaris, 
and admitted the Shepherds to a 
capitulation. After their expulsion 
he reigned twenty-five years four 
months, and was succeeded by his 
son Chebron.” Josephus then gives 
the other kings of the Eighteenth 
dynasty, down to Mephramuthosis, 
Thomosis, and the rest. It is quite 
obvious that the Tethmosis who ex- 
pelled the Shepherds was the jirst 
king of the dynasty, whom Africanus 
calls Amos, and Eusebius, Amosis. 
Josephus misnamed him, but he de- 
scribed him so that his identity could 
not be doubted. The substitution of 
Mesphra-Tuthmosis, the name of the 
predecessor of Tuthmosis IIL. for 
Alisphragmuthosis (a corruption, no 
doubt, though we cannot say of what) 
is very unfair ; but the omission of the 
following words, which clearly show 
that Ahmdésis and not Tutmésis ITI. 
was the king intended, is much worse. 
Indeed, we regret to say that the 
quotations in this work are not to be 
relied on. 

We have now considered the whole 
of the evidence that bears on our 
author’s first proposition. It is proved 
to be false by the evidence of contem- 
porary monuments, against which 
there is nothing to be set but a pas- 
sage from a late author, which is 
misquoted. 

If. There is a fragment of a calen- 
dar, found at Elephantine, which was 
inscribed in the reign of Tutmésis 
III. ; on which it is stated that on the 
28th of Epiphi (that is, thirty-eight 
days before the first day of the year), 
the Dogstar rose. This happened on 
the first day of the year in 1322 B.c., 
and went forward a day in four years. 
This would give 1474, B.c., for the date 
of the calendar. But an allowance 
should be made for the position of 
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Elephantine being more southerly 
than that where the star was reckoned 
to have risen in 1322 B.c. Lepsius 
allows sixteen years for difference of 
latitude ; but Biot considers this too 
little, and allows twenty-nine, making 
the date 1445 B.c. The difference 
between the two authors is partly de- 
pendent on astronomical grounds ; and 
there we would follow M. Biot; and 
partly on chronological grounds, where 
we agree with Lepsius. We accord- 
ingly take 1446, B.c., for the date ; re- 
marking that in this and other in- 
stances, where we infer a date from 
the rising of the Dogstar, Lepsius 
would place the date twelve years 
sooner, and Biot one year later. A 
question has also been raised whether 
the calendar was intended to give the 
day of the star’s rising at the com- 
mencement of the king’s reign, or at 
the time when the calendar was made, 
which might be in its middle or near 
its close. Our author adopts the for- 
mer alternative; but we believe he 
stands alone in this, and we can see 
no rational grounds for adopting such 
an hypothesis. On any hypothesis, 
however, if the date of the rising of 
the Dogstar be correctly given in this 
calendar, the great discovery of Baron 
Bunsen, which is embodied in his 
third proposition, must be a great er- 
ror. This, of course, is not to be 
thought of; and, consequently, the date 
must be incorrectly given. The sculp- 
tor must have carelessly put Epiphi 
where he ought to have put Paoni! 
Such is the strange reasoning of Bun- 
sen, and we are sorry that we must 
add, of Lepsius also. Certainly, it is 

ossible that this error in the date may 

ave occurred. A similar error occurs 
on the Rosetta stone ; andthree others 
in the calendar at Medinet Habou, or 
at any rate, in Mr. Greene’s copy of it. 
These last errors, however, we are in- 
clined to attribute to the modern 
copyist rather than to the ancient 
sculptor. But the Elephantine calen- 
dar is at the Louvre ; its reading can- 
not be questioned; and M. de Rougé 
has said that it is ‘Comme gravure, 
de la plus grande beauté; il appar- 
tient, du reste, & Il’époque ov les in- 
scriptions présentent la correction la 

lus parfaite.” (Etude sur une stéle 

gyptienne, p. 220.) This last point 
is one of the highest importance. 
While, then, we admit that it is pos- 
sible that the sculptor put one month 
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in place of another, we must maintain 
that it is extremely improbable that 
he should have done so; and that no- 
thing short of the clearest evidence 
that the third proposition is true could 
justify such an assumption. Let us 
now see what this evidence is, 

III. As respects monumental evi- 
dence, there is none whatever. The 
only authority adduced by our author 
is a passage quoted from Theon, who 
wrote in the second century after 
Christ ; which, ¢f a conjectural emen- 
dation of Baron Bunsen be admitted, 
will testify in its favour. As it stands, 
it testifies against it; so that we have 
a Greek manuscript and an Egyptian 
inscription, which as they stand are 
in perfect harmony with one another. 
Our author first corrects the Greek 
by a happy conjecture ; and then cor- 
rects the hieroglyphic text to make 
it correspond with the Greek! Or as 
we should describe the proceeding, 
having first falsified the Greek text, 
he falsifies the hieroglyphic text so that 
it should not contradict the other. 
We must enter into details; for our 
readers will scarcely think such dis- 
honesty possible. AccordingtoTheon, 
the years of the canicular cycle which 
began in 1322, B.c., are called years 
of Menophres. This must, therefore, 
have been the name of the king who 
reigned in that year. Baron Bunsen 
“corrects” this name to Menophthes, 
which, he says, must be Menophthah, 
son of Ramesses II. ; and, as far more 
than 123 years must have elapsed be- 
tween Tutmisis ITI. and him, he alters 
the month in the calendar, and thus 
throws back its date 120 years. We 
say, on the contrary, that the calendar 
is correctly dated, and that the name 
Menophres is correct. It belongs to 
the great grandfather of our author’s 
Menophthah. Hear, however, the bold 
statements of this writer. In p. 24, 
he tells his readers that Menophres 
“certainly is not, and cannot be, an 
authentic name.” And in p. 74, he 
asks, ‘But where is the king Meno- 
phres to be found? No where. The 
time is gone by when it was admis- 
sible to get out of the difficulty by say- 
ing that Egyptian kings had several 
names. There never was, moreover, 
at any time, a king named Meno- 
phres.” 

The Baron writes as if he thought 
that by adopting this confident man- 
ner he would command universal as- 
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sent; but we deny all his statements. 
We say that Egyptian kings had dif- 
ferent names. All Egyptologists of 
the present day admit that they had ; 
even our author, who actually claims 
it as his discovery that the Chebron 
of “the Lists” was no other than 
Ahmésis; being a corruption of his 
other name Nev-peh-ra! The family 
name of this king was Ah-mds ; he 
was so called before he ascended the 
throne; but when he became king he 
adopted a throne name, that which 
we ee just given; and by this last 
he was more generally known. The 
family name of the prince who suc- 
ceeded Ramesses Il. was Meri-n- 
Phthah ; and, as the Egyptians were 
in the habit of dropping the r, they 
would probably call him Meimphthah. 
No vowel should be inserted before 
the p; and if a short one might be 
tolerated, a long one certainly should 
not. Yet the Menophthes of p. 74, 
becomes in p. 188 Mendphthes and 
Amen6phis. But, we were going to 
say, besides the family name which 
has been thus mangled, this king had 
a throne name, Vai-ra, the Pheron of 
Herodotus; who, in like manner, in 
place of his father’s family name, Ra- 
messes, uses his throne name Sesostris, 
Sesdr-shet-ra. Lepsius has found a 
Greek transcription, which proves 
that the ostrich feather expressed 
a sibilant, as Champollion had pre- 
viously supposed ; so that the second 
element of this throne name would be 
shet in place of ma or mat. It is, 
then, much more probable that the 
Menophres of Theon is to be looked 
for among the throne names of the 
Egyptian kings than among their fa- 
milynames. Ifa family name must be 
chosen, we know of none that comes 
so near as Meimphthah; but we do 
not think that it comes sufficiently 
near to render it unnecessary to look 
over the throne names ; and when we 
look to these we immediately find a 
throne name which comes much nearer 
to it, and to which we can see no ob- 
jection, other than its obvious incon- 
sistency with our author’s favourite 
theory, which none but “a hypocrite 
or an ignoramus” can question. 

The throne name of Ramesses I. 
was Men-peh-ra. It differs from the 
throne name of Ahmésis only in its first 
element, which is clearly Men. Our 
author, in p. 113, identifies this last 
throne name with Khenebron or Khe- 





nephres ; and it appears to us most ex- 
traordinary that it should not have oc- 
curred to him, when he had made this 
identification, that the other throne 
name, so very similar to it, might be 
Menophres. And yet, if this did occur 
to him, how are we to account for 
those reckless assertions of his, which 
we have extracted above? Perhaps, 
however, he would say that he rejected 
this identification because it would be 
inconsistent with “the absolute dates” 
furnished by the monuments. Let us 
see how this is. The date most to be 
relied on is that in the Elephantine 
calendar, which we have already no- 
ticed. It cannot be questioned that 
this date as it stands is in perfect har- 
mony with our hypothesis. The in- 
terval between the death of Tutmdsis 
III. and the accession of Ramesses 
I. must be about 120 years. Lepsius 
makes it 122; Bunsen only 114. The 
reign of Tutmdsis III. would conse- 
quently end from 1444 to 1436, B.c. ; 
so that the calendar might have been 
inscribed in one of its last years. 
There is another absolute date, though 
only an approximate one, which com- 
pletely harmonizes with our hypothe- 
sis, but is decidedly at variance with 
that of our author. He quotes the 
document in which it occurs, p. 143 ; 
but omits the passage which is so fatal 
to his theory. In the eleventh year 
of Amendphis IIL, the king, who had 
commenced the making of a great 
tank on thefirst of Athyr, had it filled, 
and celebrated the festival of the in- 
undation on the 16th of Athyr. The 
Nile must have been then at its height. 
This was seventy-five days after the 
beginning of the year. The Nile is 
at its height at Thebes about 105 
days after the solstice, which would 
thus be thirty days before the first of 
the year. In 1322, s.c., it fell fourteen 
days before it. The difference is six- 
teen days, answering to sixty-four 
years, and giving the absolute date 
1386, B.c. From the eleventh of 
Amenéphis to the first of Menophres 
(Ramesses I.) is according to Lepsius 
seventy-two years, according to aw. 
sen sixty-four, which agrees with the 
record. But from the same year to 
the first of “ Menophthes” is, accord- 
ing to the same authorities, 192 or 
152 years. This disagrees with the 
record; and that to a far greater ex- 
tent than could beaccounted for by any 
error of observation. 
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Another absolute date may be ob- 
tained from the ceiling of the palace 
of Ramesses II. It contains a series 
of compartments with the twelve 
months in them; and between the 
last and the first is a smaller compart- 
ment for the Epagomene. Under 
this the Dogstar is represented in a 
boat ; from which it has been justly 
inferred that at the time referred to, 
the Dogstar rose during the Epago- 
mene. This it would do between 1322 
and 1301, B.c., at Thebes, where this 
palace is situated. Under one of the 
months, the sun is represented beam- 
ing on the throne name and family 
name of the king ; the inference from 
which is that he was crowned, or as- 
sumed his throne name, in that month; 
and that the date of the ceiling is that 
of the king’s coronation, or accession. 
According to our author’s hypothesis, 
not one of the years during which the 
Dogstar rose as indicated, would fall 
within the reign of Ramesses II. Ac- 
cording to ours, his coronation might 
very well fall within these years. No 


higher dates than the second year of 


Ramesses I., and than the first year 
of his son Seti, have been found. 
Lepsius gives this latter king fifty- 
five years, which would be 121 for a 
father and son, an interval which is 
all but impossible. Bunsen reduces 
this reign to twelve years; but that 
number is assumed arbitrarily. The 
obvious correction of Lepsius’ number, 
which he took from Eusebius, is to 
“five” years. Eusebiusprobably mis- 
took an epheleystic N for a “fifty.” 
The reign of Ramesses I. is not sup- 
posed by Lepsius to have exceeded 
four years. He was probably a first 
cousin of his predecessor, Horus; his 
mother being a daughter of Tutmdsis 
IV. He would thus have come to the 
throne when advanced in life, the 
generation to which he belonged 
havingalready reigned forty-five years, 
according to Lepsius. If, then, his first 
year corresponded to 1324, B.c., the 
first of his grandson would corres- 
pond to 1315, B.c. From all these 
considerations it appears to us that 
the accession of Meimphthah has 
been placed by our author more than 
seventy years too early ; and the sub- 
stitution of Menophthes for Meno- 
phres, in the text of Theon, is a gross 
falsification of a passage, to which, as 
it stands, there are no valid objections. 

IV. It is mot pretended by our 
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author that there is any contemporary 
monumental evidence of the Exodus 
having taken place in the reign of 
Meimphthah. The reverend author of 
“the Exodus Papyri” has persuaded 
himself that he ae found numerous 
references to the events recorded in 
the Bible in certain papyri written in 
this and the following reign ; but no 
other Egyptologist that we have heard 
of can see these references ; and Mr. 
Heath was equally confident that 
similar references existed in the be- 
ginning of the first Sallier Papyrus, 
until it was fully established that this 
Papyrus related to transactions some 
three centuries earlier than were men- 
tioned in the Papyri on which he now 
exclusively relies. It is greatly to be 
regretted that Mr. Heath allows his 
imagination to run riot in the manner 
that he does, because he certainly 
possesses a very considerable know- 
ledge of hieroglyphics, and would be 
a successful interpreter, if he had only 
somewhat more Judgment and some- 
what less imagination. 

sut if there be no contemporary 
evidence, on what do Lepsius and 
Bunsen rely? Ona story, quoted from 
Manetho by Apion, relating to some 
king of Egypt, and some lepers and 
polluted persons, which were identified 
with the Israelites by Apion. The 
work of Apion is not extant ; but we 
have the reply of Josephus to it, in 
which the story, or at least the greater 
part of it is contained. Manetho, 
however, did not pretend that this 
was taken from the Egyptian records 
from which he professed to derive 
the information given in his history. 
He merely gave this story as current 
among the people ; and it does not 
appear that it was supposed to refer 
to the Israelites, by any one before 
Apion. The story may have been a 
pure fiction ; or it may have had some 
foundation, so far as the king of 
Egypt was concerned; and yet the 
identification of the polluted people 
and their leaders with the Israelites, 
and with Joseph and Moses, who are 
represented as contemporaries, may 
have had as little foundation in fact 
as the identification of the Israelites 
with the Hyk-shos, in the story which 
Josephus put forward in opposition 
toit. Apion hated the Trdatiien and 
falsely identified them with disreput- 
able people. Josephus wished to 
exalt them, and to make it appear 
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that they were rulers, in place of ser- 
vants, of the Egyptians. There is ob- 
viously no internal evidence in favour 
of either identification ; nor is there 
any thing bearing on either in the 
monuments. 

The point relied on has, however, 
been this: within the period during 
which the Biblical chronology re- 
— us to place the Exodus, the 

gyptian monuments prove that it 
could only have taken place at the 
time when, according to Manetho, 
this adventure of the polluted people 
occurred. So Lepsius and Bunsen af- 
firm ; but we maintain the direct con- 


trary. We contend that this date of 


the Exodus (1320 B.c., according to 
Bunsen ; but, as we have endeavoured 
to establish above, about 1245 B.c.,) 
is absolutely inconsistent with the 
chronology of the Bible ; and that a 
different time, under the government 
of the Hyk-shos kings, is consistent 
with this chronology, and with all the 
Feyptian data that we possess. 

Ve agree with our author on two 
matters. If there be any truth in the 
story quoted by Apion, it must refer 
to the son of Ramesses IL. ; it is im- 
possible that the Exodus should have 


taken place between the time of 


Ahmiésis and his reign. Our author 
ives several reasons why it could not 
ave taken place under Ahmdsis, or 

his successors ; but he takes no notice 

of the possibility of its occurring under 
his Hyk-shos predecessors ; and his 
arguments do not apply to their case. 

The Egyptian kings of the eighteenth 

and nineteenth dynasties were rulers 

in the Sinaitic peninsula. We grant 
it, but it does not follow that the 

Hyk-shos kings were so. Of that 

we have no monumental evidence. 

Unless some civil war or foreign in- 

vasion, such as is described in the 

story of Apion, had followed the 

Exodus, the Egyptians would have 

attacked the Israelites during their 

wanderings in the desert, and not have 
suffered them finally to escape. But 
we may naturally suppose that the 
escape of the Israelites from a Hyk- 
shos Pharaoh might be followed by a 
revolt of the Egyptians, and by a civil 
war in Egypt. We know that there 
was such a war, of long duration, 
which ended in the capture of Avaris, 
and expulsion of the Hyk-shos ; and 
we have only to place the Exodus just 
before its commencement. The ques- 
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tion at issue is then a question of Bib- 
lical chronology. Did the Exodus 
take place about 1250 B.c., or about 
four centuries earlier ? The date com- 
monly assigned to it, in accordance 
with the present reading of the He- 
brew text in 1 Kings vi. i, appears to 
us, as we believe it does to all Egypt. 
ologists, without exception, irrecon- 
cilable with Egyptian chronology. 
Are we to throw it back, or to bring 
it forward? In opposition to Lepsius, 
Bunsen, and De Rouge on the Conti- 
nent, and to the Reverends Lord A. C. 
Hervey,and D. J. Heath, Mr. Osborne, 
Miss F, Corbeaux, and others in this 
country, we maintain the former alter- 
native. We believe that St. Clement 
of Alexandria was very little, if at all. 
astray, when he placed the Exodus 
345 years before the renewal of the 
canicular cycle, that is, in 1667 B.c. 
Baron Bunsen sets aside the authority 
of St. Clement, by one of those reck- 
less misstatements which he is in the 
habit of making when any of his 
favourite positions is called in ques- 
tion. “Like all similar notices, it is 
tantamount to the one which states 
that the above year was the first 
regnal year of Amos.” We are not 
aware of any similar notices ; but it 
is evident to us that this notice re- 
ferred to the Exodus, and not to the 
accession of Amos. St. Clement ob- 
tained the date in the following man- 
ner. His date of the foundation of 
the temple corresponded to our 1028 
B.c. ; and he read in 1 Kings vi. 1, 
‘Six hundred and fortieth,” where the 
present text of the Septuagint has 
“four hundred and fortieth.” This 
date of the foundation of the temple 
is substantially the same as what Bis- 
hop Russell, Dr. Hales, and Mr. Cun- 
inghame have obtained from a criti- 
cal examination of the several num- 
bers in the Books of Kings; and it is 
confirmed by a simple calculation de- 
pending on the time of the buildin 
of Carthage. This city was destroy 

in 146 B.c. Solinus states, on the 
authority of Cato, that it had stood 
737 years. Livy took the round num- 
ber 700; but, of course, no critic could 
prefer this to the other number. Car- 
thage was then built in 883 B.c.; 130 
years (not 93, as Livy makes it) before 
the building of Rome. NowJosephus 
states on the authority of the Tyrian 
annals, that the reign of Hirom began 
156 years before the building of Car- 
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thage ; that is, in 1039 B.c. ; and that 
the temple of Solomon was founded 
in his twelfth year, or 1028 B.c. This 
is sixteen years before Ussher’s date ; 
and, the interval between this event 
and the Exodus, having been 160 
years more, according to Clement’s 
copy of the First Book of Kings, than 
it is according to Ussher’s and ours ; 
the Exodus would be placed 176 
years before Ussher’s date, or in 1667 
B.c. It is very extraordinary that 
Baron Bunsen should have taken no 
notice whatever of the positive state- 
ment of Solinus; and should have 
attempted to compute the date of the 
foundation of Carthage from that of 
Utica, which at it by 287 
years ; the latter date being calculated 
on the very questionable hypothesis 
that the building of Utica, and the 
consecration of its shrine were simul- 
taneous. 

A date of the building of Carthage 
different from any of the foregoing is 
relied on by Movers. Justin says 
that it was built 72 years before Rome. 
Our author thinks this to be a mistake 
for 62. More probably it is a mistake 
for 92, which is nearly Livy’s number, 
grounded, as we have seen, on the 
substitution of a round for an accurate 
number. Movers, however, assumes 
the true date of the foundation of Car- 
thage to have been 825 B.c., and con- 
sequently that of the building of the 
temple to have been 969 B.c. We 
agree with our author that this is 
a decided error; but we cannot assent 
to his statement, that the extract from 
Josephus proves nothing. Taken in 
connexion with the statement of Soli- 
nus, which seems to us entitled to full 
credit, it establishes the date 1028 
B.c. We need not discuss the question 
whether the true reading in 1 Kings 
vi. 1, is 640, 480, or 440. The last of 
these seems evidently to be a corrup- 
tion of the first, through assimilation to 
the Hebrew reading; but, whether this 
be the case or not, it is certain that 
neither the second nor the third will 
satisfy the known requirements of 
Egyptian chronology. Wemusteither 
aan the first of the three, or reject 
them all. We prefer the former of 
these alternatives. But there are two 
other modes of computing the interval 
between the Exodus and the building 
of the Temple, which we cannot over- 
look. There isa series of shorter in- 
tervals from which taken together the 
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longer interval has to be made up; 
and thereare different pedigrees in the 
First Book of Chronicles, extending 
through this period ; and it has been 
imagined that by computing each re- 
corded generation at thirty or thirty- 
three years, the interval can be mea- 
sured more accurately than by any 
other means. It is on this last method 
of computing the intervals that our 
author and his associatesnamed above 
exclusively rely. They throw over- 
board both the total interval in 1 Kings 
vi. 1, and the lesser intervals given 
elsewhere, of which this is composed. 
We on the contrary rely on the total 
interval as strictly historical, and on 
the lesser intervals as approximately 
correct ; “forty years” being used as 
a round number for half the period of 
the life of man, the average of which 
might be fairly so reckoned. Taking 
the total interval at 639 years in place 
of 479, it is in perfect harmony with 
the lesser numbers in the Book of 
Judges, and also with the numbers 
used by St. Paul in Acts xiii. 20, 21. 
On this point, therefore, we need say 
no more ; but we must give our reasons 
for considering the calculation by gene- 
rations to have no validity whatever. 

We admit, of course, as every one 
must do, that if every descent were 
recorded, this mode of computation 
would be unobjectionable; but we do 
not admit that the genealogies in the 
Bible are, as a general rule, complete- 
ly given. Descents are omitted—not 
only single ones, but many together. 
What is known to have happened in 
one instance may be ome to have 
happened in others, especially if such 
an assumption be necessary to the 
truth of a chronological statement 
which is distinctly made. In short, 
the genealogies must be rectified so 
as to make them agree with the re- 
corded interval, in place of the latter 
being cut down to agree with the 
genealogies. 

We will give a few instances in 
which it is certain that scriptural 
genealogies are incomplete. No one. 
we suppose, doubts that son and 
daughter are used for descendants, 
and sometimes remote descendants. 
Jehu is called the son of Nimshi; it 
appears from 2 Kings, ix. 2, that he 
was his grandson. Elizabeth is called 
a daughter of Aaron ; from forty to 
fifty generations must have inter- 
vened. In St. Matthew, i. 8, four de- 
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scents are reduced to one; and this is 
subsequently reckoned as but a single 
generation. We do not wish to mul- 
tiply examples. Enough has been 
said to show that when it is said, for 
instance, that Salmon begat Booz, it 
may be understood as meaning no 
more than that he was his ancestor ; 
the number of omitted generations 
being left to be inferred from other 
texts. In one instance, however,—but 
in one instance only,—a complete 
genealogy is given, that of the pro- 
phet Samuel himself. From 1 Chron. 
vi. 33, &c., it appears that he was the 
sixteenth in descent from Korah ; 
and from verses 22, 23, it seems that 
even here two descents are omitted, 
so that he would be the eighteenth. 
The sons of Korah were probably born 
about the time of the Exodus, or but 
little before it, so that Samuel would 
be born about 500 years after it. 
This agrees with the statement of St. 
Paul already referred to. Perhaps 
our readers may like to know how our 
author deals with this genealogy of 
Samuel. He divides it into two! 
The tenth in descent from Korah, the 
ninth ancestor of Samuel, was named 
Shaul. Bunsen identifies this Levite 
with King Saul, who was of the tribe 
of Benjamin! The remainder of the 
genealogy he supposes to be parallel 
to this half! 

We cannot dwell longer on this 
matter of the genealogies, but we 
must notice an objection to the early 
date of the Exodus which seems to 
have much weight. At any rate it 
has been much relied on. The Is- 
raelites, it is said, built a city for the 
Pharaoh who persecuted them, which 
was called Rameses. No king of that 
name was known in Egypt before Ra- 
messes I. ; the city must have been 
called from a king ; consequently the 
Exodus must be placed under the 
nineteenth dynasty, and therefore (as 
we admit) under Meimphthah. To 
this we reply that a district of coun- 
try named Rameses is mentioned in 
Genesis xlvii. 2, as so called in the 
time of Joseph ; and that the city 
may have been called from the dis- 
trict, or both may have been called 
from some local deity. It cannot be 
reasonably alleged that the city must 
have been called from King Ramesses, 
when it is certain that the country 
could not have been called from him. 
It may appear strange, however, 
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that if the Israelites were in Canaan 
during the wars of Ramesses IT. and 
III. they should not have been men- 
tioned on the monuments ; and again, 
that no notice of the Egyptian inva- 
sions should be found in Judges. The 
latter fact may be accounted for by 
the transient nature of their attacks. 
They passed through Palestine on 
their way to more distant countries ; 
and if they imposed tribute it would 
fall on the nations to whom the Is- 
raelites were subject, or would be so 
light as not to deserve to be named 
in comparison with their servitudes to 
their neighbours. That they should 
not be often named on the Egyptian 
monuments, was to be expected. The 
Philistines are but seldom mentioned, 
and for the same reason. Their coun- 
try was simply traversed by the Egyp- 
tians, on their way to meet their enc- 
mies. It was seldom that they had 


to engage in hostilities south of 


Mount Lebanon. The Philistines are, 
however, sometimes mentioned, and 
we believe the Israelites also, though 
the strong prejudice which exists 
among Egyptologists that the Exodus 
had not then taken place has pre- 
vented them from recognising them. 
In the Egyptian historical inscriptions 
a people is mentioned which bordered 
on the Philistines, and which is some- 
times represented as assisting them 
in battle, and sometimes as taking 
part with the Egyptians against 
them. We believe that these were 
the Israelites in the time of the 
Judges, at one time forced to serve in 
the Philistine army, at another, ready 
to assist the Egyptians against their 
hated oppressors. The name of this 
people is written with a character 
which was at first supposed to have 
the value F or V; we have then aK, 
sometimes doubled, an R or L, and a 
vowel termination. Champollion read 
it Fakkaru. Others, supposing the 
initial character to represent the He- 
brew ’Ain, have identified the name 
with Ekron or Acre. Butit has been 
proved of late that the initial cha- 
racter is a modified sibilant; and 
Askelon and Tyre have been sug- 
gested. We believe the name should 
be identified with Issakar, the tribe 
of Israel with which the Egyptians 
would first come in contact, when 
passing northward through Philistia. 
This might well stand for the whole 
nation, Having disposed of these 
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objections to our view that the Exo- 
dus took place in the time of the Hyk- 
shés, we will now mention what ap- 
pears to us a confirmation of it. The 
Pharaoh of the Exodus had Tanais or 
Zoan for his capital; and we hold 
this to be identical with the Avaris, 
where the Hyk-shés kings resided. 
But no Pharaoh of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth dynasties appears to have 
had his capital there. We argue in 
favour of the identity of Avaris and 
Tanais in this manner. A city is 
named on the inscription of Ahmos, 
the naval officer which King Ahm6- 
sis took in his sixth year. Its name 
is written ideographically “ the house 
of the leg ;”’ and Champollion read 
this “Tanais.” We cannot but think 
that he had some good reason for so 
reading it. Perhaps he foundthename 
in some inscription at San in such a 
context as to assure him that it was 
the ancient name of that site. M. de 
Rougé has since found the name, with 
the last element written phonetically 
before the ideographie character, ap- 
plied to the residence of the last Hyk- 
shés king. It is Hat-wari, Avaris. 
In the conclusion which he drew from 
this, that Champollion must have been 
mistaken, we do not think that he 
showed his usual sagacity. We be- 
lieve that Champollion was right, and 
that Tanais was the city which, as Jo- 
sephus says, “ was called Avaris for 
some old theological reason.” All the 
Egyptian cities seem to have had old 
mystic names, the origin of which it 
is not likely that we shall ever know ; 
but which we may hope to be able to 
assign to their proper localities. Thus 
“the white wall” was Memphis; “the 
country of the king’s sons” was Bu- 
bastis; and thus “the house of the 
leg” was Tanais. 

‘We have thought it necessary to 
discuss this subject very fully, because 
it is one of the utmost importance. 
If it could once be established that 
the Exodus did not take place till the 
nineteenth dynasty, we cannot see how 
it could be argued with any plausi- 
bility that the Bible contained an au- 
thentic history of the human race. 
We cannot see how a reply could be 
made to Bunsen on biblical grounds, 
when he claimed for man an existence 
upon earth since 20,000 B.c., or to Le 
Sueur, when he remarked, a long way 
down in his chronological table, “ at 
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this time Adam, the first patriarch of 
the Hebrews, was born.” 

V. Hitherto our author has had 
the support of Lepsius and other 
Egyptologists. In what follows we 
believe he stands alone. According 
to the Tyrian annals, Tyre was built 
240 years before Solomon’s temple, 
that is, in 1267 B.c. This was the 
second or insular Tyre, and our author 
pretends that the older Tyre was ta- 
oo and destroyed by Ramesses IIL., 
who must, therefore, have lived before 
this time. In proof of this he says 
that Ramesses III. is represented 
within a fortified city, the name of 
which is Maka-Tira, “the citadel of 
Tyre ;” for he says that Tira is the 
Egyptian name for Tyre. This, by 
the way, is not the fact. The charac- 
ter which begins the name of Tyre is 
always transcribed by G in this vo- 
lume; and it is essentially different 
from that which occurs in the name 
of the fortified city. There is no real 
connexion between Maka-Tira and 
Tyre. Neither is makatira a proper 
name. What is written upon the for- 
tress is mekter en Ramessu hik On; 
and all Egyptologists before our au- 
thor have translated this “the mig- 
dol, or castle, of Ramesses the king of 
Heliopolis.” It was not a fortified 
city taken by him, but a castle built 
by him in the enemy’s country. Our 
author was perfectly well aware that 
this was the interpretation which 
would be put on this passage, in which 
he imagines that there is an allusion 
to Tyre, and accordingly he has, in p. 
213, inserted a note in opposition to 
this view. He says that Migdol 
has no root in Egyptian, which is no 
objection whatever to the received 
view of the matter. And he adds that 
there are three Egyptian words for 
fortress, bekhen, tekha, and khetem. 
If this were true it would be no ob- 
jection to a Hebrew or Syriac word 
for fortress being applied to a fortress 
in Palestine. But the statement is 
false. Bekhen is a dwelling : temples 
are called the bekhens of the gods. 
Tekha is a town. Neither of these 
words necessarily implies fortification, 
Khetem is the only one of the three 
words that does so; and have we not 
in English, besides technical words, 
castle, tower, and fort? It is quite 
evident that the received translation 
of the legend on the fortressis correct; 
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that our author’s objections are fri- 
volous in the extreme, and that the 
reference to Tyre is altogether ima- 
nary. 
"ahae is, however, a clear reference 
to Tyre in the first Anastasi papyrus 
(xxi., 1, 2), and it is of great chrono- 
logical importance, as easily appears. 
The papyrus contains letters written 
in the reign of Seti II. (about 1305 
B.c.) according to Bunsen, Lepsius, and 
their school, and, therefore, before the 
building of insular Tyre ; but, accord- 
ing to our view, about 1230 B.c., and, 
therefore, after it was built. If, then, 
Tyre be clearly spoken of as a conti- 
nental or as an insular city in this 
assage, the question at issue respect- 
ing the chronology is decided. Our 
author translates the passage thus :— 
“Tyre, the city on the sea, which re- 
ceives fishes from the water and grain 
from the land.” He understands this 
as implying that the city was partly 
on the mainland and partly on the 
island. We cannot see how, in accord- 
ance with his theory, there should be 
any of it in the island ; but we object 
to the above translation as grossly mis- 
representing the original. “There is 
a city in (not on) the sea (em pium) ; 
Tyre of the Water (or of the Island? 
en maru) is its name ; water is carried 
to it in boats, and it is sustained by 
fishes instead of bread.” If this be 
the true rendering of the passage, as 
we feel confident is the case, the re- 
ference is to the island city founded 
by the Sidonians in 1268 B.c. ; and, if 
so, the chronological question is de- 
cided in our favour. 

There isanother confirmation of this 
late date of the reign of Ramesses ITI. 
His predecessor has been identified, 
and, certainly, with great probability, 
with Phuoris or Nilus. We need not 
dwell on the grounds of this identi- 
fication, because‘our author admits it. 
Now, Dicearchus expressly says, that 
this king reigned 436 years before the 
first Olympiad, that is, 1212B.c. This 
is quite consistent with our chronology, 
and quite opposed to ourauthor’s. But 
then he tells us, though Dicearchus 
says this, he could not possibly have 
meant it. He said nothing of the 
Trojan war ; but Africanus, possibly 
on the authority of Manetho, says that 
Troy was taken in the reign of this 
king. “The simple meaning,’ Bunsen 
says, “is, that Dicearchus placed the 





taking of Troy, or the Trojan histories 
generally, 436 years before the Olym- 
piads.” And, accordingly, instead of 
abandoning his opinion that this king 
came to the throne in 1299 B.o., he 
throws back the Trojan war to that 
date ! 

Once more. In the calendar at Me- 
dinet Habou, which was sculptured 
soon after the 11th year of Ramesses 
III., there is an entry under the 20th 
Choiak, which appears to intimate 
that this was the autumnal equinox. 
At this period the equinox would 
fall on the Julian 5th October ; and, 
equating this with the 20th Choiak, 
we should have the 18th June for the 
ist Thoth. This is thirty-two days 
before the day on which it fell in 
1322 B.c., corresponding to 128 years, 
and giving the date 1194 B.c., which 
is in perfect conformity to our hypo- 
thesis. 

In this calendar the rising of the 
dogstar is said to have been on the 
” day of Thoth,” from which, as 
Lepsius justly observes, nothing can 
be inferred but that the calendar was 
made before the rising of the dogstar 
passed into the next month—which 
it would not do at Thebes, according 
to Biot, till 1183 B.c. 

But there is yet another argument 
for the late date of this king’s reign. 
Ramesses III. is said to have con- 
quered a people here called ““Tehen”— 
we need not enter on the question who 
these were—and to have carried off 
some of them to Egypt. Lepsius dis- 
covered the pedigree of King Sheshonk 
on a stéle found by Mariette in the 
Serapeum ; and he traces his descent 
from one of these “Tehen.” He was 
the sixth in descent from him ; and 
allowing thirty years for a generation, 
and supposing Sheshonk to have been 
twenty years older when he became 
king than the “Tehen,” his ancestor, 
was when carried to Egypt, we should 
have 200 years between this war of 
Ramesses ITI. and the accession of 
Sheshonk. Phuoris, according to Di- 
cearchus, commenced his reign in 1212 
z.c. It is admitted on all hands that 
he reigned seven years. Consequently 
the war against the Tehen must have 
been a little after 1200 B.c., and the 
accession of Sheshonk was not long 
after 1000 B.c. The interval cannot 
much exceed the 200 years at which 
we have estimated it; but Bunsen 
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would make this interval 310 y 
atid Lepsius above 300. This woul 
give forty-seven years to a generation. 

Every thing, then, in the way of 
evidence that has come down to us 
leads to the conclusion that our au- 
thor’s chronology of the 18th and fol- 
lowing dynasties is erroneous. He 
dates all his reigns about eighty years 
too early. 

VI. We have one more proposition 
of his to deal with; but it is so 
outrageously absurd that it scarcely 
deserves a serious answer. Baron 
Bunsen speaks in different parts of 
this volume of the conquest of Egypt 
by the Assyrians, under Ninus and 
Semiramis, as having taken place in 
the thirteenth century B.c. He even 
gn the date of this event as 1257 B.c. 
Nothing, however, of the kind ever 
took place. It is a mere fiction. The 
pretended conquerors are imaginary 
personages. Or, if they ever existed, 
it must have been fully a thousand 
years before the time when they are 

ere introduced. Not only is there 
no evidence either in the Assyrian or 
in the Egyptian inscriptions of any 
such conquest, but there is in both 
clear proof that it could not have 
taken place. The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions carry us back to about 1800 B.c., 
before the sovereigns had substituted 
the title “ King of Assyria” for that 
of “Priest of Assur,’ which they 
originally bore. Tiglath Pileser I. 
made some conquests to the north, 
penetrating to the Euxine Sea; but 
his powerful neighbours, the Baby- 
lonians, kept him in check on the 
south, and in 1122 B.c. they captured 
Nineveh, and carried off his gods to 
Babylon, where they remained for 418 
years, until Sennacherib, when he had 
taken Babylon, brought them back. 
There is no record of any Assyrian 
king having invaded Syria before the 
builder of the north-west palace at 
Nimrod, whose reign did not com- 
mence till long after the accession of 
Sheshonk. In respect to Egyptian 
records again, even if our author's 
chronology were correct (and much 
more if, as we have endeavoured to 
show, his dates are about eighty years 
too high), the Assyrians con not have 
approached Egypt at the time assigned 
for their conquest of it. From the 
Stéle lately illustrated by De Rougé 
it appears, that long after the date of 
this pretended conquest the kings of 
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Egypt went to Mesopotamia to receive 
tribute from its princes. Ramesses 
XII. married a daughter of one of 
these princes, the Chief of Baghitan 
(probably Bagistan, Behistan, on the 
frontiers of } fedia) Some years after, 
her sister was afflicted with epilepsy; 
her father sent to Egypt for a physi- 
cian, and on his report, the ark of a 
Theban deity—“ Khons, the counsel- 
lor of Thebes”— was sent to Baghitan. 
The princess being, as it is alleged, 
cured, the ark was sent back, each of 
its journeys occupying about a year 
and a-half. For the particulars we 
must refer to M. de Rougé’s work 
(already cited) ; but we will quote the 
conclusion at which he arrived, which, 
we think, no person who has not, like 
Baron Bunsen, resolved to listen to no 
evidence opposed to his favourite 
theories, will dispute :—“ L’histoire 
de la princesse de Bachtan est incom- 
patible, dans toutes ses circonstances, 
avec lidée d’une suprématie Assy- 
rienne établie sur la Mésopotamie” 
(Etude, &c., p. 216). 

But, our readers will ask, has Baron 
Bunsen no authority at all for what 
he says about Ninus and Semiramis? 


In the eighth century, B.c., there was 
a queen Semiramis, whose name oc- 
curs on a eae in 


the British Museum. That there was 
a more ancient Semiramis, and a 
Ninus her husband, rests on the au- 
thority of Ctesias; and these con- 
querors were placed by him more 
than two thousand years before Christ. 
Alexander Polyhistor, who wrote in 
the first century before Christ, and 
who is supposed to follow Berosus, 
who wrote in the third or fourth, is 
the authority for the more recent 
date. Polyhistor says that the dynasty 
of Babylonian rulers, to which Semi- 
ramis belonged, lasted 526 years; and 
then, he says, came Pul, and after 
him Sennacherib. We know, however, 
that, at least, three kings intervened 
between Pul and Sennacherib — 
namely, Tiglath Pileser, Shalmaneser, 
and Sargon. It appears, therefore, 
that Polyhistor’s authority is of but 
little at nor is it at all certain 
that he followed Berosus in what he 
wrote of this period. He quotes him 
as his authority for the dynasty of 
Zoroaster, and for the eighty-six kings 
who preceded him, but not for any 
thing subsequent to this dynasty. 
Our author, in p. 439, quotes a series 
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of dynasties from Berosus, as given 
in the Armenian version of Eusebius, 
and in Syncellus. But Syncellus does 
not give them beyond the two first; 
the remainder he rejects, following, 
he says, “ Polybius, and Diodorus, and 
Cephalion, and Castor, and Thallus, 
and others,’ who gave 1,460 years 
(in place of 526) to the Assyrian kings 
(p. 92, Bc.). It is probable that 
Polyhistor obtained the number 526 
by the same kind of calculation by 
which Herodotus obtained a similar 
number. From the generations of the 
kings of Sparta, Herodotus calculated 
that Heracles, their ancestor, lived 
about 1340 B.c. He identified this 
Heracles with the grandfather of 
Ninus, who must, therefore, have lived 
about 1280 B.c.! The absurdity of 
identifying the Assyrian Heracles, 
their god Nergal, with the Greek 
Heracles, is apparent ; but the whole 
proceeding is radically unsound. The 
exact date of the accession of Ninus 
is determined, according to Niebuhr 
and his disciples, by counting back 
526 years from 747 B.c.; which, how- 
ever, was an astronomical era, which 
had no political signification, and 
which certainly fell in the middle of 
the reign of Tiglath Pileser, as is 
proved by contemporary records in 
the British Museum. 

We have now gone over the six 
leading propositions of our author; 
and have shown that not a single one 
of them is supported by contemporary 
evidence, or by any evidence at all 
that is worthy of credit. Not content 
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with this, we have brought forward 
evidence bearing on the subject, which 
he has ignored ; and we trust we have 
established, to the satisfaction of our 
readers, that every one of the six pro- 
positions is false. 

There are many other statements in 
the volume to which we object; but 
we fear we have already exceeded all 
reasonable limits. Enough has been 
said, we hope, to put the British pub- 
lic on their guard against believing 
any statement, or relying on any ar- 
gument of Baron Bunsen. A more 
untrustworthy writer we do not know. 
Sceptical as respects the Bible, he is 
credulous to an extreme as to every 
thing that he reads elsewhere. And 
so strongly is he impressed with the 
truth of a preconceived theory, that he 
is prepared to force every statement 
that is inconsistent with it into con- 
sistency. Arbitrary changes in his 
texts, gross mistranslations, confident 
assertions that sentences must mean 
something different from what is ob- 
viously their meaning, are resorted to, 
as we have shown, whenever occasion 
requires it. He promises at no dis- 
tant period the concluding volumes of 
his work. They will be valuable, in 
so far as they will contain glossaries 
and translations of Egyptian texts, 
contributed by M. Birch; but, judg- 
ing from what we have already before 
us, We can expect nothing good of the 
author’s own. In place of proceeding 
as he has done, we wish he could be 
brought to see his errors and correct 
them. 





THE ALABAMA SLAVE. 


[The following verses have been suggested by the story of the Negro Milford, imperfectly 
related in the Union Springs Gazette, an American journal. } 


A BEAM of unexpected sun 
Had gladdened up the day : 








The gangs were merry in the mills, 
As if the heavenly ray 
Had rained down music on their hearts, 


And turned their tasks to play. 


Blackly against a post he leaned, 
Within the blackening shed ; 


Only two glaring eyeballs gleamed 
With a whiteness edged with red. 
The rest was shadow—just a shape 


Upon the shade outspread., 
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The ordinary thing—the slave 
At mischief, like his kind. 
The master, as in duty bound, 
With scores his back had lined,— 
Then chained him up ; and, whistling off, 
Dismissed him from his mind. 


’T was little to be chained to posts— 
Be punished, and forgot. 

Scarce one of those who laughed so loud, 
But such had been his lot.— 

And yet some stragglers, through the day, 
Would venture to the spot. 


Steal privily—for well they knew 
The wages of that sin :-— 

The course the avenging stripes would take 
Was mapped upon their skin. 

But still, a sugar-cane or two 
His comrades smuggled in : 


Some water in a calabash— 
hen slunk away in fear. 
The wretch would only fare the worse 
Should tricks like these appear : 
*T was charity to keep aloof 
Where love might cost so dear. 


The shadows, as they fell that eve 
Upon his solitude, 

Found him disputing with his chain 
In a rebellious mood,— 

Raving and rending, as though rage 
Could wrench him from the wood. 


But evening darkened down to night 
Upon a strange distress :— 

For to wrestle with a lifeless thing 
Had wrought him to excess. 
Behold him, stretched beside his post 

In calm unconsciousness ! 


When he awoke, twas not his cramps 
And agonies of limb,— 

’T was not so much his mangled back 
That so afflicted him,— 

As that his soul with bitterness 
Was brimming to the brim! 


Duly that morn into the mill 

Would crowd the swarthy host : 
The toil he liked the least, would now 

Be what would please him most— 
Oh, had he yonder hatchet but 

A hacking at this post! 


Chained to a dull and senseless stick, 
Within an empty shed— 
Chained by a light and loose caprice 
hat crossed his master’s head :— 
Such were his thoughts—a hidden sore 
Worse than the ones which bled! 
VOL, LIV.—-NO, COCXIX, 
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Chained by a light and loose caprice— 
Black Dinah once had said 

She loved him dear—but, afterwards, 
When he proposed to wed, 

She only smiled in her master’s face, 
And laughed at his woolly head ! 


She laughed—there was an end of it. 
He urged no suit again. 

He strove to dig her memory out 
By delving up the plain ; 

And thought he had accomplished it,— 
But found it was in vain. 


It stuck to him—and with it clung 
A half-instinctive sense 

Of something by the planter gained 
At his—and her—expense. 

To look his master in the face 
Did him a violence. 


And so it well might come to pass 
That on the Sabbath day,— 

Just as the missionary closed, 
And sent them forth to play,— 

He should be seized on, flogged, and locked 
Out of the planter’s way. 


All this had wrought upon his brain 
Till it was well-nigh crazed— 

But the silent hours had preached so well, 
That now he was amazed 

To think what murderous grim shapes 
His sense of wrong had raised. 


Before the stars went down, his ire 
Had wholly sunk to rest : 

The lack of light had brought to light 
A glow-worm in that nest— 

The missionary’s words it was 
That glowed within his breast. 


He schooled himself to understand 
That all men’s backs must curve— 
That He who came to make us free 
Himself was taught to serve ;— 
And something like compunction slacked 
The goaded negro’s nerve. 


And thus the morning on him stole, 
And thus the day upsprung— 

The mighty day that made its way 
To the mosses where they clung 

Round the giant planes, and their cable-chains 
From the ships of the forest slung ! 


And as that mighty day was his, 
The wretch, in irons there, 

Contrived to kneel, and made a shift 
To pray a Christian prayer— 

A prayer, which some memories 


Bedabbled with a tear. 
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Ay—prayed !—such is the force of prayer, 
tt dragged the slave to God! 

Inspiring patience under wrong— 
Submission to the rod. 

He rose resigned——when, lo—a step 
Across the threshold trod ! 


His master !—a great stab of heart 
Announced that it was he, 

Before the shadow of his form 
Had fallen upon the tree. 

His master walked to where he was 
Slowly and silently. 


Came on—came close—looked in his face— 
A recollecting look :— 
Slid his right hand along his arm, 
Which to that torture shook :— 
Withdrew a pace—as if a space 
To cogitate he took. 


Then quietly drew forth a key 
Which in his vest had lain— 
Unlocked the lock—unhasped the hasp- 
Unchained him from his chain !— 
To kneel, and bless him for the boon, 
Crossed the poor negro’s brain. 


It might have made much difference 
To both—but, ere he knelt, 
His master leered, and touched his back, 
And asked him how it felt— 
Whether his own or Dinah’s hand 
He wished upon the welt. 


Up-boiled the blood beneath the veil 
Of blackness on his cheek. 

He stood crest-high, and thus did ery- 
“* Massa—you strong, I weak ;— 

But to poor Milford, them be words 
You coward for to speak !” 


Composedly the planter smiled— 
‘hen looked a gloomy look ;— 
And then the chain which he had loosed 
Within his gripe he took— 
Across the bruised and bloody back 
A savage stroke he strook. 


Let no extenuating word 
For the smitten slave be said. 

To bear the smiter’s blows, was what 
The missionary read. 

This blow a Christian should have borne— 
Black Milford blazed instead. 


Blazing, he seized the hatchet up— 
Uttered a fearful yell,— 

And on his master, at a bound, 
Like a famished tiger fell :-— 

At a single stroke his skull he broke, 
As you would break a shell ! 
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Oh, what a monster he had grown ! 
A savage beast of prey ! 

He hacked and hacked the murdered man 
In a ghastly sort of play ; 

Hounding the soul with blasphemies 

Out of the hated clay ! 





The deed was done—and now, to run 
Abroad amid the wood— 

Better to stable with the brutes 
Than face the multitude, 

With whom ’twould be a sacred thirst 

To avenge the white man’s blood. 






No !—he sat down beside his dead, 
Black as his crime, and race ;— 

And there they found him, after hours, 
Motionless in his place— 

Beside his dead, and looking straight 

Into the dead man’s face. 


No Christian could suggest a plea— 
The thing was but too plain : 
A planter by a common slave 
In open daylight slain— 
A master, who, that very hour, 
Himself had loosed his chain ! 


The murderer was seized, and dragged 
A stormy crowd among. 

His guilt was clear—the question was— 
Should he be burnt, or hung # 

A deafening shout—unanimous— 

Be the faggots round him flung! 






If to confess could satisfy 
The relatives and friends, 
Milford’s confession was so full 
It might have made amends. 
He witnessed of himself, as one 
Whose crime all crime transcends. 


A sight it was to see the wretch 
Writhe in his agony ;— 
Though none expected to behold 
ow soon he came to die. 
A few strong wrenches—and the corpse 
Fell over helplessly. 


The crowd dispersed :—and then a crowd 
Followed the planter’s hearse 
To where a touching epitaph 
: Records his fate in verse.— 
But the slave’s charred bones were besomed up, 
And buried with a curse. 
ADVENA. 
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Die Teujel—fprache von Luther.— LUTHER'S DEVIL-TALK.”’ 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON ROWAN, D.D. 


Two fine passages, one ancient, from 
Virgil’s 4th book of the Aineid,* the 
other from a modern opera,t fitly 
describe the power of calumny. Ages 
rolled between the several conceptions 
—in context and spirit they are 
wholly different—and yet there is an 
entire correspondence in their power- 
ful word-painting. Each sets before 
us the stealthy caution with which 
calumny creeps on its way at first— 
its irresistible and sweeping progress 
afterwards—the assiduity with which 
it does its work, and the broadcast 
profusion in which it scatters mixed 
seeds—“Sparse truths all dashed with 
lies’ —over the soil of humanity—a 
soil ever more apt to nourish any con- 
genial evil weed than the delicate 
flowers of truth. 

If calumny be thus untiring in its 
mission, how fearfully does its power 
of mischief become intensified when, 
by a strange delusion, a calumnia- 
tor persuades himself that he is 
engaged on the side of truth as 
against error, of religion as combating 
heresy? Such a man will often be 
found, in the “very” (warped) “‘inte- 
grity of his heart,” colouring a state- 
ment to give it effect,—distorting a 
fact to make it hideous—or suppress- 
ing it, when the suppression enables 


him to give another fact the effect of 
an untruth, or a lie the semblance of 
a verity. Some natural qualms and 
loathings must arise in such “filthy 
work ;” but there is instant ease in 
the application of the opiate, “I do 
all for the best. My business is to 
show up error, or vice, in its most 
hateful form—and to fail for lack of 
an effective statement, would be a 
dereliction of duty towards a good 
cause.” Thus can calumny, like fury, 
act the part of a fiend, and, because 
it calls itself zeal,t claim the rewards 
of faithfulness. 

These observations are introductory 
to an investigation of the rise, pro- 
gress, and nature of a remarkable 
calumny, which has attained a mature 
age, and a respectable standing in 
our world. It has been repeated 
and circulated, in every form, from 
the elaborate argument of the prac- 
tised controversialist, bristling with 
its foot-notes of reference; through the 
vague andflowery sentences of the com- 
piler of popular history ; down to the 
cheap manual, with which his “di- 
rector” furnishes the poor Romanist 
as his preservative against Protest- 
antism. In and through each and 
all of these forms, a calumny, many- 
eyed, many-tongued, and open-eared, 


* The passage from the neid is this :— 


‘** Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum 
Mobilitate viget—viresque acquirit eundo 
Parva metu, primé —mox sese tollit in auras 
Ingréditurque solo—et caput inter nubila condit. 


Tam ficti pravique tenax. 


Et pariter facta, et infecta canebat.” 
+ The other citation is from the fine aria of ‘‘La Calomnia,” in the Opera of 
‘*Il Barbiere di Seviglia:— 
** In comminea a susurrar 
Piano—piano—terra—a terra 
Sotto voce—e sibillando. 
Va scorrendo—va ronzando. 


Dalla bocca fuor usendo 

Lo schiamazzo va crescendo! 
Prende forza a poco a poco 
Vola gia de loco in loco, 


E il meschino calumniato 
Avvilato col perstato 

Sotto il publico flagello, 
Per gran sorte va a crepar.” 


t ‘* Anger often acts like fury, and calls itself zeal. 


” 


—South’s Sermons, 
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as Virgil’s monster itself, has served 
Roman controversialists inan unbrok- 
enconsensus. It is that Martin Luther 
renounced “the Catholic doctrine of 
the Mass” in consequence of an argu- 
ment between himself and the Spirit of 
Darkness, in which Satan prevailed ; 
and Luther (who carefully records his 
own defeat) in yielding the victory, re- 
presents his antagonist as an able dis- 
putant, the strength of whose reason- 
ing he justifies, in whose triumph 
over the faith of the Church he par- 
takes, and to whose conclusion he fi- 
nally subscribes, namely, that Chris- 
tians were at length “freed from the 
tenets and practices connected with 
the doctrine of the Mass.” This 
statement, taken from a Roman au- 
thority to be referred to again, con- 
tains the essence of that calumny, 
which I propose to track to its start- 
ing point in a misconception, equally 
pitiable, whether it spring from ig- 
norance or intention. 

It must not be supposed for a mo- 
ment, that I proffer the result of my 
investigation, as though this calumny 
had not long since been exposed. 
This has been done elaborately and 
well in the works of “Claude and 
Basnage,” while the popular and 
easily accessible continuation of ‘Mil- 
ner’s Church History, by Scott,” dis- 
poses of it, so that every impartial 
reader at once dismisses the foolish 
slander. Still, when we remember 
that while the refutations of Claude 
or Basnage lie buried among con- 
troversies of other days, in ponderous 
and rarely read volumes, it is to be 
feared such condensed and curt ex- 
planations as Mr. Scott’s are not cal- 
culated to reach the convictions of 
the docile children of a system 
which ever tries to mould opinion ra- 
ther upon dogma than inquiry, and 
ordains that the statement of a 
Bellarmine or a Bossuet, or any other 
standard-bearer of controversy, is 
to be received as “the word of an 
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angel.” Before we can expect men 
thus trained in an implicit trust, even 
to listen to our statements, we must 
at least tender to them evidence that 
the authorities on whom they pin 
their faith are neither honest nor 
faithworthy; that the purpled Bel- 
larmine could “palter his hearers with 
a double sense,” like any sophist; 
and that the “Eagle of Meaux” 
could stoop from his “pride of place” 
to practise controversial tricks less 
characteristic of the bird of Jove 
than of a roguish magpie. 

Whether the calumny had emerged 
into light in Luther’s own time is not 
certain. Basnagetellsusthat “L’ Abbe 
Bachman” was the inventor—that 
“Cochleeus” adopted it—while Pilon 
and Cordemoy, French writers about 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
each put forth a book entitled “La 
Conference du Diable avec Luther ;” 
close upon whose steps followed 
M. De Meaux (Bossuet), re-open- 
ing the case in a statement to be con- 
sidered presently. Had the great- 
hearted Scheusr been fully aware of 
the construction put upon his trea- 
tise, “De Missa Privata, et Unctione 
Sacerdotum,” the probability is that 
he would have met the charge in his 
own peculiar and characteristic fa- 
shion. First by maintaining his belief, 
and the belief of his age, in the re- 
ality of personal conflicts between 
earnest human spirits and the spirits 
of wickedness. He would then have 
proceeded in his own biting strain of 
irony and invective to ridicule the ig- 
norance of the Papalins* (“‘ewimti theo- 
logotati,” he tauntingly styles them) 
as to the whole nature and process of 
those spiritual conflicts, those search- 
ingsof heart in which “the strongman 
armed” tries the souls of men escap- 
ing from his power. Luther’s own 
exercise in these mental conflicts had 
been deep and varied, and formed, as 
it were, the noviciate of his vocation, 
when forced to stand with “God 


* Luther so obviously thought these spiritual conflicts with the Evil One essential 


to all advance in divine knowledge, that when he found Sacramentarian Zuniglians 
holding what he believed to be error, he attributed it to their never having con- 
fronted or come to close quarters with Satan as an opponent. Quando Diabolum 
ejusmodi collo non habemus affirum, nihil nisi speculativi theologi sumus.” It was thus 
that he made practical application of the Apostle’s words—‘‘ We wrestle not with 
flesh and blood, but with spirits of wickedness in high places.” But the attempt 
is vain to induce any thoroughpaced Koman controversialist to see any thing in 
Luther’s statements on this subject except an insane confession that he conferred 
with the Devil, not as tempter, but as teacher. 
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alone for his aid,” in defence of the 
convictions to which he had attained, 
against Popes, Cardinals, Emperors 
—a world;—and he frequently af- 
firmed, that any”one untried in such 
conflicts could 4 little better than 
“a tyro in theology.” 

Various as are the Romish authors 
who profess to discuss this subject, 
and varied as are their modes of treat- 
ing it, in one particular they are all 
of one mind, namely, in never allow- 
ing the accused to be fully or fairly 
heard in his own defence. Some, in- 
deed, profess to give the “ diabolic 
conference” in extenso, to quote the 
“¢psissima verba” of the Reformer ; 
but invariably place their hands on 
his mouth when about to give the 
most interesting evidence; others con- 
sider it sufficient to assert the fact 
of such a conference having taken 
place, and to state generally its pur- 
port and result, adding a foot-note 
reference, mysteriousand hieroglyphic 
as amedical prescription, as thus: “De 
Abr. Mis. Priv. Luth. Op. T: vii. No. 
26.” Let us dispose of this last mode 


of quotation—according to its own na- 
ture and fashion—briefly. 


Of the 
reference above given, those who 
proffer it, well know that not onereader 
in a thousand could make use, if he 
would, or would take the trouble to 
verify it, if he could do so—while of 
those who profess to go deeper into 
the subject it is but charitable to as- 
sume that the great majority have 
gone on transcribing, each from some 
preceding authority, what they give 
us as the important document to 
which they are all so fond of refer- 
ring, rte & Luther’s own confession 
—his own original version of an affair 
in which he is so freely charged with 
being his own “lost and shameless 
self-accuser.” That some one Ro- 
mish disputant, aiming rather at tri- 
umph than truth, did go to the ori- 
ginal, and thence ade a gurbled 
transcript, is certain; for this is proved 
by the care with which Luther’s nar- 
rative is invariably broken off, and his 
mouth closed at the very point where 
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he gives the key to his whole meaning, 
and furnishes the ‘mot d@enigme,” 
as it were, to the entire diabolic con- 
ference. This suppressio veri, this 
stifling of a witness’s utterance just 
as he is about to tell “the truth, and 
the whole truth,” might by possibility 
have happened without design in a 
single case; but when passing from 
one Romish authority to another I 
trace the very same in every instance, 
the utmost that charity can do is to 
charge the suppression upon some 
transcript originally, andintentionally 
dishonest, which successive copyists 
may have followed in confidence. 
If we are to assume that each one 
who has professed to give Luther’s 
own account of this affair went him- 
self to the fountainhead for informa- 
tion, it would force us to the melan- 
choly conclusion, that in all the ranks 
of Roman disputants there could not 
be found even one sufficiently truth- 
ful in purpose to say, “ be this pesti- 
lent fellow what he may, he is enti- 
tled to be heard, and to speak for 
himself without interruption or cur- 
tailment!” For the honour of huma- 
nity one would wish to find even one 
out of a whole array of polemics who 
could show thus practically that he 
valued fair dealing above victory. 
We once thought we had hunted 
down this celebrated confession of Lu- 
ther’s to a hiding place, when in 
“ Phillips’s Life of Cardinal Pole,” 
we found a reference to the subject, 
ending with, “ the reader will find the 
passage atlength in Appendix, No. I.” 
We turned with some curiosity to the 
place, but whether it was that the 
writer made his vaunting boast of 
quotation, presuming that no one 
would test it, or that when he came 
to quote, he found that a witness tell- 
ing the whole truth would not sus- 
tain his statement; certain it is, that 
instead of the promised passage we 
discovered only thedistorted summary, 
to which we have already referred, 
and which we subjoin in a note* in 
order that it may stand as the Ro- 
mish statement of that case on which 


* «*Martin Luther wrote in the German language a ‘ Book on Private Masses 
and the Anointing of Priests,’ and prevailed on his friend Justas Jonas to trans- 


late it into Latin. 


It contains among other things an account of what passed 


between himself and the Spirit of Darkness on the Articles which make the sub- 
ject of the work, and the arguments are set down by which the devil prevailed on 


him to renounce the Catholic doctrine on these heads. 


Luther represents his antago- 


nist not only as a plausible sophister, but as an able disputant, justifies the 
strength of his reasoning, and partakes of the imaginary triumph over the faith of 
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we propose to enable all readers to 
form a dispassionate judgment. 

Again finding “ Audin’s History of 
Lather and his Writings”* much laud- 
ed for its candour and research, and 
Pillon’s “Account of the Diabolic 
Conference,”+ celebrated for having 
wrought the conversion of a Lutheran 
gentleman with arguments drawn 
from Luther's own statements, we 
procured both; but still with the same 
result of finding Luther silenced just 
at the point where he would have 
explained his own meaning, and con- 
founded his calumniators. 

We come to Bossuet, who, master 
as he was of the art of controversy, 
must have relied strangely upon the 
heedlessness of antagonists, when he 
could commit himself to the distorted 
and unfair statements which we are 
about to submit : 


**I will not,” says Bossuet, ‘‘expa- 
tiate on a matter so well known (as Lu- 
ther’s conference with Satan), it isenough 
to observe that God, in order to the con- 
fusion, or rather conversion of the ene- 
mies of his Church, has allowed Luther 
to fall into such judicial blindness as to 
avow not merely that he had been fre- 
quently tempted by the Devil, —for that 
had been a common case with many 
saints—but what is peculiar to himself, 
that he had been converted by Satan's 
pains, and that the spirit of lies had 
been his instructor in one of the principal 
points of his reformation. 

**In vain is it pretended that in this 
case the devil only argued with Luther 
to throw him into despair, by convincing 
him of his sins—for the dispute did not 
turn on this point at all. As soon as 
Luther appeared convinced, and left 
without a reply, the Evil One pressed 
him no further, and Luther believed that 
he had learned a truth of which he was 
previously ignorant. If this conference 
really took place, how dreadful to have 


learned it from such a teacher. If Lu- 
ther only imagined it, with what dark 
thoughts must his mind have been filled. 
If it was a pure invention of his own, of 
what a melancholy romance has he made 
himself the author.”—Bossuet. “ History 
of Variations.” 


This summary of Bossuet’s istricked 
out with all that “ rhetorical artifice” 
of which he was so notoriously pos- 
sessed. He describes Luther’s emo- 
tion and terror (“‘La sueur! son trem- 
blement),” “at the manifest appari- 
tion of the foul fiend,” “ at the sound 
of his voice of thunder” “ (apparition 
manifeste du Diable, le son de son 
puissante voix)!’ but all this, and 
more of pure embellishment, may be 
put aside as the pure invention of a 
‘“glozing orator,’ who will be proved 
to stand committed to a triple di- 
lemma similar to that to which he 
tries to reduce Luther ; for if he read 
the treatise ““De Missa Privata” 
through, and understood it, of what 
abominable perversion of truth has he 
been guilty! If he read without com- 
prehending it, in what thorough illu- 
sion must the otherwise clear faculties 
of “the Eagle of Meaux” have been 
obscured! [fhe pretended to examine 
a treatise he never read at all, but 
borrowed at second-hand from some 
former corrupt copyist, to what a 
discreditable refutation has he left 
himself open.t 

From the unfairness of Luther’s ad- 
versaries we turn to the indifference 
of friends, and find these contributing 
in no small measure to the wrong in- 
flicted on the memory of the true- 
hearted reformer. “His own Justas 
Jonas,” the friend, the “alter ego,”’ to 
whom he intrusted the task of trans- 
lating his treatise from the German 
original to Latin, was the first to give 


the Church, which he ascribes to him, and then concludes that Christians were 
at length freed from these tenets and practices. He seems really possessed by that 
Spirit to whom he yields the victory, and through the whole narration, which 
cannot be read without horror, explodes the tenets, which the devil has disap- 


“ 


Appendix No. 1. 


proved, by the most scurrilous invectives and every kind of insult and mockery.” 
~—“ Op. Mar. Luth. t. vii., fol. 228, et seq. Edit. Wirtimbuge.'’”—Life of Pole, 


* Histoire des Ecrits et des Doctrines de Martin Luther, par. J. M. V. Audin. 


Tom. 2. Paris, 1845. 


+ La Conference du Diable avec Luther Contre le Saint Sacrifice de la 


Messe. Paris, 1673. 


t Basnage, as slightingly as truly, estimates Bossuet’s treatment of this sub- 
ject as less worthy an illustrious prelate than a young candidate for preferment 
looking for a benefice onthe strength of a controversial tract. ‘‘J’avoue quela 
Conference de Luther avec le Diable—releevé par un Prelat illustre—m’as sur- 
pris. Ces reproches qu’on a mille fois repetez inutilement ne sont bons que pour 
le coup d’essai d'un jeune homme qui aspire aux benefices, et qui n’ a point encore 


d’autre merite pour s’ y elever, qui de faire quelque petit Traite de Controversie,” 
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place to the accusers—when he might 
have cut the ground from under the 
feet of calumny had he but taken a 
little care to render exactly the very 
first passage of the work intrusted to 
him for translation. The mode of 
explanation or apology adopted by 
some Protestants, isa virtual abandon- 
ing of the case. “ Luther (say they) 
said many queer things”—he called 
Moses “a hangman,” and the epistle 
of St. James, an “ Epistle of Straw ;” 
—he was long in a twilight state of 
transition from Popery, during which 
he put forth many sentiments not 
quite defensible—in short it seems a 
general impression that this “dealing 
with the Devil” will not bear hand- 
ling, and that in fact, “the less said 
about it the better.” 

We propose to treat it quite differ- 
ently. The flimsy apology of its be- 
longing to Luther’s “times of igno- 
rance,’ when God and man were to 
wink at Luther’s mistakes, is quite 
inapplicable. The treatise was not 
yuublished either in its German or 

atin dress, until long after the date 
of the Augsburg Diet and Confession 
(A.D. 1531-2), a period at which 
Luther’s views upon that doctrine 
which he is affirmed to have there 
learned for the first time, must be sup- 
posed to have attained maturity, and 
the suggestion of “least said soonest 
mended” seems to recommend a mode 
of dealing with the charge most likely 
of all others to damage the Reformer’s 
reputation. 

“Martin Luther wrote in the Ger- 
man language a book on Private 
Masses and the Anointing of Priests, 
and prevailed on his friend Justas 
Jonas to translate it into Latin ;” this 
is the statement of Pole’s biographer, 
and is perfectly true, and the first step 
towarda just understanding of the case 
will be to consider the letter in which 
Luther asks his friend to perform this 
. act of friendship towards him. 


‘*From Dr. Martin Luther to Justas 
Jonas, his beloved in the Lord, grace and 
peace in Christ. 

** My little treatise in German, con- 
cerning Unction and Papistic Masses, 
as I learn from many, doth greatly offend 
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our thankless masters the Papists, as I 
must term them. Although this trea- 
tise was written by me more to strengthen 
our brethren than to annoy them—yet 
am I glad that they are offended, know- 
ing that nothing irritates these people 
like the truth; wherefore it is evident 
that my treatise is true, since it is so 
unpalatable to these infamous and de- 
plorable artificers of falsehood and ca- 
lumny. 

** You, dear Jonas, will do well to ren- 
der into Latin this little tractate, so 
odious to the kingdom of Satan, but so 
much needed by our own brethren; your 
doing so will be the more useful, that it 
will encourage us to put forth more of 
the same kind. 


‘* Farewell! but bear in mind my rule 
of translation which I have asked you to 
observe, namely, to render my sentiments 
with all freedom.” 

From the whole tenor of this note 
it is clear that Luther himself felt no 
misgiving of the foul perversion to 
which histreatise would beafterwards 
subjected. Luther obviously consider- 
ed himself as primarily ministering to 
the support of the distressed conscien- 
ces of brethren, by exhibiting to them 
in a revelation of his “ own hour and 
power of darkness,” a remarkable de- 
vice of Satan, intended to drive him 
to “curse God and die,” by inducing 
a conviction that in so long adminis- 
tering “ Private Masses” he had com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin.* 

Had Justus Jonas acted on Luther’s 
direction to “render his sentiments 
freely” otherwise than in what must 
at least be called a slovenly manner, 
a great part of the after perversion 
of Luther’s meaning could never have 
had place—suppression might still 
have been practised—but Bossuet’s 
phantasmagoric picture of Satan’s 
frightful visage and terrible voice; 
Ulenburg’s insinuation of the fiend’s 
appearance in the guise of a “beautiful 
woman ;” these and other figments 
offered for arguments to prove that 
Luther, who reports the conference, 
must have known whether Satan as- 
sailed him personally, in a vision, or 
in adream, would all have been swept 
away together, had Jonas only trans- 
lated more literally than freely this the 
opening passage of the work. 


* Doctor Jermynius Weller being deeply plunged into melancholic fits and 
humours, Luther said unto him, ‘‘ Bee of good courage, you are not he alone that 
suffereth tribulation ; I am also one, and have greater sins upon me than you and 
your father have, for I blasphemed my God fifteen years together, with celebrating 


that abominable idol the Mass.’’ —Collog. Mental. 
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“S$ will an mir anheban und fur end 
heilegen Batern eine Fleine beidte thun: 
gebet mir eine gute MUbfolution die end 
felbjt nidt fdhadlid) fey: Sch bin einmel 
ju Mittenadt anferwadht do fing der Teufel 
mit mir in meinen Hergen ein fold) dispu- 
tation, an wie er den mir gar mande nadjt 
bitter und fauer genug madjen fann.”’ 

Dom. Mi. Luther: Werke : 
Bon den Winkel Mejfe und Paffen-weyfe. 
Yn. 1533. Dee. vii. 
It is only necessary to place the 


correct rendering of the above and 
Jonas’s version together, to show how 
he has weakened its force, and by 
the omission of one important clause 
left his author’s meaning doubtful; an 
omission of which watchful opponents 
have unscrupulously availed them- 
selves to represent that mental con- 
flict which Luther states to have been 
so bitter and unpalatable, as having 
been corporeal and audible. 


LUTHER’S GERMAN. 

**T will begin and make to you Holy Fathers one small confession ; grant me a 
good absolution, which to yourselves will do no harm. I was once at midnight 
awakened, whereupon the Devil commenced with me in mine heart such a disputa- 
tion as he can make sore and bitter enough, ‘and did so for many niyhts.’” 


JONAS’S VERSION. 
‘* Ego, coram vobis, reverendis et sanctis Patribus—confessionem faciam, date 
mihi absolutionem bonam, que vobis opto minime noceat. Contigit mihi semel sub 
mediam noctem expergifieri, ibi Sathan mecum cepit ejusmodi disputationem,” &c. 


The &c. of the above is Jonas’s, and 
clearly acknowledges omitted matter 
of his original. 

The second solution suggested by 
Bossuet for this remarkable confession 
of Luther’s, namely, that it emanated 
from “illusions and dark thoughts 
with which his mind was filled,” de- 
serves a distinct notice for two reasons: 
first, that we may expose the uncan- 
did view taken of Luther’s mental or 
spiritual trials, as contrasted with 
the light in which hagiologists so 
often place the spiritual exercises 
of admired saints of the Church 
of Rome. For example, who has not 
read and viewed the exercises of St. 
Anthony set forth in all the force of 
language and power of painting. The 
Church of Rome does not denounce 
those representations which present 
the anchorite in his cave, with de- 
mons perched on every “coign of 
vantage,” on the rocks around, hover- 
ing in air above, peering from the 
ground at his feet, some alluring, s« me 
terrifying, some disturbing, all trying 
the faith and constancy of their victim 
for the time. Now may we not fairly 
ask, why should that which was the 
glory of the recluse be the shame of 
the Reformer? And when we find the 
Reformer, in his distress, determining, 
“with repentant Peter, to betake him 
to Christ,” is there less wisdom and 
Christian courage in Luther’s resolve, 
than in the strange remedies to which, 
as we are told, holy men betook them- 
selves in the extremities to which il- 
lusions of Satan could reduce them? 


But this reference to Luther's “illu- 
sions” and “dark thoughts” is worth 
attention for another reason, as giving 


occasion to introduce a solution of 


the whole affair offered by one pecu- 
liarly qualified to speculate on and 
trace the workings of a great mind, 
under the actings of such circumstances 
and influences as we know Luther to 
have been exposed to. We find the 
subject treated of in one of the Essays 
of that remarkable but little known 
work, “The Friend,” of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, an extract from which, if 
it does not convince, will, we are sure, 
interest and gratify the reader. 

Every known circumstance concurs 
to fix the scene of this remarkable 
diabolic conflict in that Castle of 
Wartzburg, to which, on his return 
from Worms, under a tewenty-one-day 
safe conduct from the Emperor, Luther 
was, with a friendly violence, spirited 
away, and hidden there until the death 
of the Pontiff, whom he had braved 
and defied. It was in this retreat pro- 
vided for him by the care of the Elector 
Frederic, that he engaged himself in 
the greatest of all his labours, ‘“‘ The 
German Version of the Bible; and 
in the course of the engrossing work 
fell into that disordered habit of body 
to which men who give themselves to 
intensified thought, aresoliable. Here 
we may not enter more minutely into 
that case of functional derangement, 
of which the detailsare given by Luther 
himself in his correspondence with 
Justus Jonas and Philip Melancthon, 
with a homely plainness utterly re- 
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pugnant to the fastidiousness of mo- 
dern propriety, while, without con- 
necting cause and effect, he also de- 
scribes in truly affecting terms those 
mental sufferings and downcastings 
which physiologists have long since 
learned to refer to physical origin, 
and sometimes to trace to the ex- 
tremities of melancholic madness, re- 
ligious desperation, suicide, murder. 
Many a mistaken case has been wept 
over and wondered at in the world, in 
which a noble mind has been over- 
thrown beyond the help of all moral 
treatment, when a timely visit to the 
chemist’s might have averted a catas- 
trophe incidental to neglect of those 
mysterious laws which regulate the ac- 
tion of mindand body oneach other re- 
spectively. In Luther’s case the effect 
of bodily disorder on his mental con- 
stitution was proportionate to the fer- 
vour of histemperament, and the giant 
grasp with which he held all subjects 
resenting themselves to his intellect. 
Those opinionson the nature of Satanic 
operation and influence which in com- 
mon with the world around him he 
entertained, working through a dis- 
ordered organization on the active 
fancy of the recluse in his enforced 
loneliness, would call up spectra before 
the vision, and cause aérial voices to 
sound in the tingling ear, and an alle- 
goric hell and Satan to show them- 
selves in the dogs and snares of the 
hunting field, until——; but instead 
of description of our own, let us ac- 
company Coleridge to the Reformer’s 
Patmos, where he, as all visitors, was 
shown the mark of the Reformer’s 
inkstand, flungat the foul fiend’s head, 
yet visible, as an indelible, and what 
the good Catholic considersa “damned 
spot” on the wall of the chamber; and 
then let us listen to this mighty master 
of words, while he rolls out as it were 
on a scroll before us the vision of the 
“Christian Hercules” (ashe callshim), 
in one of the mightiest labours of his 
Augean work of cleansing out “The 
Apostacy.” He first describes 
** A man of that irritable nervous sys- 
tem, so commonly resulting from de- 
ranged digestion in men of sedentary 
habits, who are, at the same time, pro- 
found thinkers, and affirms that this ner- 
vous irritability adding to and revivify- 
ing the impressions of early life, fostered 
by the theological systems of his man- 
hood, is abundantly sufficient to explain 
all his apparitions and all his nightly 
combats with evil spirits.” 


Luther’ s Devil-Talk. 
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Coleridge then proceeds to show us, 
in one of his powerful passages, this 
“great hearted man” occupying his 
enforced seclusion from the arena of 
theological conflict in that weight 
work of biblical translation, by which 
he hoped to make the mysteries of the 
Hebrew text clear to “simple boér 
and humble artizan,” and “to transfer 
in all their force and truth the oracles 
of God tothenaturaland living tongue 
of his countrymen.” Truly, a high 
purpose. 

Coleridge supposes Luther to be in 
the act of grappling with some ob- 
scure text—thick darkness lies on the 
meaning; he passes from Hebrew to 
Vulgate—from Vulgate to Septuagint; 
and while from one he gets “words— 
and but words,” he finds that into the 
other “the sly spirit of the apostacy 
has worked a phrase favouring some 
of those commandments of men,” 
taught for doctrines—perhaps “pur- 
gatory,”’ perhaps “intercession of 
saints,” or “efficacy of prayer for the 
dead,” and ultimately the p‘cture of 
the earnest atrabilious theologian, at 
sea for an interpretation, is worked up 
thus :— 


‘« Disappointed, despondent, enraged, 
ceasing to think, yet continuing his brain 
on the stretch in solicitation for a thought, 
he sinks without perceiving it into a 
trance of slumber, during which his 
brain retains its waking energies, except- 
ing that what would have been mere 
thought before, the action and counter- 
weight of his senses and their impressions 
being withdrawn, shape and condense 
themselves into thinys and realities ; re- 
peatedly halfawakening andhis eyelids as 
often reclosing, the objects which really 
surround him form the place and scenery 
of his dream. All at once he sees the 
arch-fiend coming forth from the wall of 
the room, from the very spot perhaps on 
which his eye had been tixed vacantly 
during the perplexed moments of his 
former meditation, the inkstand which 
he had at the same time been using be- 
comes associated with it, and in that 
struggle of rage, which in these distem- 
pered dreams almost constantly precedes 
the helpless terror by the pain of which 
we are finally awakened, he imagines 
that he hurls it at the intruder, or not im- 
probably in the first instant of his awak- 
ening, while yet his imagination and his 
eyes are possessed by the dream, he ac- 
tually hurls it. Some weeks after, per- 
haps, during which interval he had often 
mused on the incident, undetermined 
whether to deem it a visitation of Satan 
to him, in the body or out of the body, 
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he discovers for the first time the dark 
spot on the wall, and receives it as a sign 
and pledge vouchsafed to him of the 
event having actually taken place.” 
Such is Coleridge’s metaphysic solu- 
tion of that one of Luther’s satanic 
visitations for which he is most me- 
morable. The midnight dialogue suits 
best the purpose of the crafty contro- 
versialist ; but the ink-stain on the 
wall answers far better for the cicerone 
who shows the Castle of Wartzburg 
to the curious as demonstration strong 
as proof of Holy Writ of the Reformer’s 
personal encounter with the fiend. As 
tor Coleridge’s view of the case, re- 
membering the revelations we have of 
his own opium-inspired dreams, and 
the mental conformation of the gifted 
author of that “ psychological curi- 
osity, ‘Kubla Khan,’ nomanof our age 
was more competent, either in his ex- 
periences or power of expression, to 
expound to us the philosophy of the 
dream-world, or the phantasmata of 
half-waking trances,” so that this, his 
portraiture of the process of the mys- 
terious and supersensual act of dream- 
ing, has an interest of its own. Whe- 
ther we receive it as an explanation of 
any or all Luther’s encounters with 
the foul fiend or not, on one point no 
question can be raised, namely, that 
“the impressions of early life,” “the 
theological systems of his manhood,” 
“the influences of his age and coun- 
try,” we may add, “the nature of the 
conflict into which the soul of the 
great Reformer was thrown with all 
its energies,” all these combined to 
give a substantive reality to the con- 
victions entertained by Luther as to 
the nature of diabolic action, and the 
personal antagonism and assaults to 
which the sons of men were subject 
from the evil one. Luther’s mission 
on earth had become, in his own as- 
sured conviction, “a daily wrestling,” 
‘“‘a life-long conflict with spirits of 
wickedness under the leading of the 
prince of the power of the air.” To 
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his apprehensions these encounters 
were no metaphorical exercises, but 
actual encounters with substantive 
entities—combatants distinct and per- 
sonal as himself. 

Let any one read the 35th chapter 
of the “ Colloquia Mensalia,” entitled, 
“Of the Divel and his workes,” and 
whatever he may think of the puerility 
of Luther’s conceptions of diabolic 
agency and action, he should recollect 
that they were the ideas of the time, 
and he must perforce own the earnest- 
ness in which the speaker in these col- 
loquies received the notion of the ac- 
tuality of satanic temptation in the 
form of direct and personal assault, 
and in doing so only acted according 
to the recognised ideas of his own age 
and of the ages before him. When 
St. Anthony described, and, from de- 
scriptions, painters actualized, those 
varied and terrible temptations, none 
either questioned the reality of those 
imaginings of a brain wrought up by 
vigil, and fast, and moody musing into 
a state between somnambulism and in- 
sanity. When Catherine of Sienna, in 
half delirious extacy, imagined to her- 
self an actual betrothal to our blessed 
Lord, a bestowing of a ring, and an 
exchange (not figurative, but actual) 
of His heart for her heart, and when 
she gave forth this mad reverie to the 
world, so far from offending against 
any recognised notions of the possible 
or the true, she was, and is*, regarded 
as a special favourite of heaven. But 
when Luther employs the same mode 
of expression to describe those “‘search- 
ings of heart,” those spiritual conflicts 
and wrestlings in which he seems to 
have been exercised more than most 
men, the ready lie of controversy re- 
presents him as engaged in personal 
intercourse with evil spirits of an un- 
precedented and unutterable kind ; 
and the very boldness with which 
Luther throws his mental conflict into 
the shape of a dialogue with Satan is 
perverted into a proof of the indecent 








* These ‘‘ old wives’ fables” are not “oid stories” in the sense of being exploded 


superstitions. 


To refer again to Dr. Dixon’s wondrous ‘‘ Life of Cornelius,” we 


find ‘* Sua Sanctita” (the present Pope) granting, on Dr. Dixon’s request, to the 
Presentation Nuns of Drogheda the — of “ wearing the ring,” gravely added, 


that ‘* it was very congruous they shou 


'd wear the ring ; that when our Divine Redeemer 


appeared to St. Catherine of Sienna to espouse her to Himself, He put a ring on her 


finger !” 


Good Dr. Dixon, in a farewell audience with his Holiness, told him that 


‘*the Presentation Nuns in Ireland were most grateful to his Holiness for the con- 


cession of the ring.” ! 
was easy to make them grateful ! 


He smiled and made some observation to the effect that it 
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folly with which a man who had put 
himself to school to the devil, con- 
fessed both his teacher and doctrine 
to the world ; and yet one would think 
the very grossness of the folly here 
attributed to one who (his enemies 
themselves being judges) was no fool! 
ought to suggest to the most credulous 
a misgiving that their blind guides 
must be leading them astray as to 
Luther’s meaning. 

But it is time to bring our witness 
into court, and at length afford him 
the permission accorded by Agrippa 
to Paul—“ to speak for himself.” Be- 
fore doing so, however, a few prelimi- 
nary remarks upon the style and form 
of this remarkable argument are ne- 
cessary. 

It would be as unjust as absurd to 
examine this piece of Luther’s without 
taking into account the character of 
the writer's mind, and the modes of 
thought and expression of the age in 
which he produced it. To affirm that 
Luther’s mind was cast in a robust, 
or, if men will call it so, a coarse 
mould, is but to say in other words, 
“that the man was made for the work 
his Master gave him to do,” and that 
as his day so his strength was. An 
able writer* says well of him—“ If his 
indignant contumelies offended the 
gentle, the learned, the wise, they 
sustained the courage—they won the 
confidence of the multitude; the 
voice which commands in a tempest 
must battle with the roar of the ele- 
ments.” lLuther’s business was to 
stamp his views on men’s perceptions 
in strong and indelible impressions. 
He who was to be the exponent of 
the mind of the age in a decisive pro- 
test against the corruptions of an effete 
and profligate system had a rough 
task to perform, and should neither 
be judged or measured in his mode of 
doing it by the rules of modern or 
even ancient refinement. When he 
avowed his determination to beard his 
foes in a council at Wittemburg, even 
though there were “as many devils 
in the town as there were tiles on the 
houses !” and to go through with his 
mission even though it were “to rain 
Duke Georges upon his head,” no 
doubt such expressions “grated harsh- 
ly on ears polite ;’ but these are the 
utterances which bespeak that stern 





* Sir J. Stephen—Ecclesiastical Essays, ‘‘ Luther.” 
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resolve of character qualifying him 
for his great mission. And those who 
look beneath the surface will see 
in such like expressions habitual to 
Luther all the fearlessness of a true 
man putting his statements into the 
strongest and most startling language; 
and in his disdain of rhetoric, announe- 
ing his purpose to master the convic- 
tions of men by homely sincerity 
rather than by courtier phraseology. 
While we vindicate the Reformer’s 
meaning, we must not hesitate to say, 
that the form into which he has thrown 
his argument seems, to say the least, 
scarcely judicious. The keenness and 
severity of his irony was probably lost 
on the coarser apprehensions of the 
age in which it appeared, while the 
calumniators of every age since have 
grasped at the pretext for representing 
the writer as having been literally 
“the devil’s scholar” in his renuncia- 
tion of “a capital article of the Catho- 
lic religion ;’ and while they thus 
adroitly send the calumny into cir- 
culation, they as systematically im- 
pede all further explanation or inquiry 
by alleging the confession of the fact 
by the accused. 
But while we thus question Luther’s 


judgment in having put his argument 


into this shape, it is but right to ob- 
serve that he did nothing which in his 
day was peculiar or extraordinary. 
Allegory and veiled satire was the 
style of the time. To go no further 
for an example, the “ Encomium 
Mori” of his great semi-antagonist, 
Erasmus, was a hyper-refined satire 
of much the same kind, the use of 
which its author justified by refer- 
ence to many precedents of literary 
antiquity; and we may leave this 
branch of our subject with the remark 
that the same process of logic which, 
because of his satanic dialogue, makes 
Luther the Devil’s pupil, must set 
down the witty and learned Erasmus 
as the eulogist of folly !—a conclusion 
which may safely be left to refute 
itself. 

The treatise in which this cele- 
brated dialogue between Luther and 
Satan occurs, is of some length, ‘and 
contains much variety of argument; 
but the part with which we are con- 
cerned commences with that sarcastic 
confession to the Romish clergy in 
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general, of which we have already 
given the German original, in order 
to show the foul advantage taken by 
opponents, of the omission of the key- 
word in the Latin version of Justus 
Jonas. When the German text was 
published is not clear, but the letter 
committing the translation of it to his 
friend, Justus Jonas, bears date in the 
year 1534. This document has been 
given and observed on already, and I 
now put in evidence the unmutilated 
Latin text of the celebrated con- 
ference itself, with a close translation 
such as may furnish those who can- 
not have access to the ponderous 
tomes of Reformation theology, with 
a refutation of a current controversial 
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slander. I venture to offer the sub- 
joined as the first true and uncur- 
tailed extract from an original, rather 
inaccessible to general readers, which 
has ever been given (as far as is 
ascertained) in the course of a succes- 
sion of discussions on this subject ; 
for while Luther’s defenders have 
contented themselves with giving a 
general summary of his true meaning, 
his Romish accusers have either con- 
fined themselves to a show of re- 
ference which they knew could not 
easily be tested, or else enlarged into 
a show of quotation, which has wni- 


Jormly stopped short just at the pro- 


per point of elucidation. 


**De Missa Privata et Unctione Sacerdotum. Liber Dom. Martint LuTHEnRt, 


Germanico in Latinum translatus per Justum Jonam. 


997 


aaie 


Op. Tom. vii. p. 


**To you, reverend and holy fathers, 
I will make my confession. Grant me 
a full absolution, which will not, I hope, 
do you any great harm. Once ona time 
it happened to me to wake suddenly at 
midnight, whereupon Satan began to 
argue with me after this fashion:— 
‘Hark you,’ quoth he, ‘most learned 
Doctor Luther; you know that for fif- 
teen years you celebrated private masses 
almost daily. What if these private 
masses had been so many horrid idola- 
tries? What if the body and blood (of 
Christ) were not present, but that you 
were yourself adoring and proffering to 
the adoration of others, mere bread and 
wine ?’ 

**To him I then made answer—‘ I am 
an anointed priest; I have had both 
unction and consecration from a bishop, 
and have officiated by the authority of, 

’ and in obedience to, my superiors, why 
should I not have consecrated when I 
pronounced the words of Christ in all 
seriousness, and celebrated mass with 
full intention, as you (Sathan) know 
very well?’ 

**« All this,’ retorted he, ‘is true; but 
the Turks and Heathens, too, minister 
in their temples in obedience, and per- 
form their sacred rites in all seriousness. 
The priests of Jeroboam, too, acted in 
all things against the true priests at 
Jerusalem, with a measure of zeal and 
earnestness—what if your orders were 
as false as the worship of the false 
priesthood of Turk or Samaritan is false 
and impious ?’” 


Anno, 1534.—Zuth. 


** Ego coram vobis, reverendis et sanc- 
tis patribus, confessionem faciam, date 
mihi absolutionem bonam, que vobis 
opto quam minime noceat—contigit mihi 
semel sub mediam noctem, subito ex- 
pergifieri, Ibi Sathan mecum ceepit ejus- 
modi disputationem. ‘ Audi inquit Lu- 
there Doctor per-docte, nosti etiam te 
quindecim annis celebrasse missas pri- 
vatas pene quotidie,—quid si tales misse 
private, horrenda essent idolatria? Quid 
si non adfuisset corpus et sanguis, sed 
tantum panem et vinum adorasses et 
aliis adorandum proposuisses ?” 


** Cui ego respondi, sum unctus sacer- 
dos, accepi unctionem et consecrationem 
ab episcopo, et hec omnia feci ex man- 
dato, et obedientia majorum, quare, non 
consecrassem, cum verba Christi serio 
pronunciarim, et magno serio missas 
celebravi. Hoc nosti ?’ 


**Hoc totum inquit est verum—sed 
Turce et Gentiles, etiam faciunt in suis 
templis omnes ex obedientia, et serio 
sua sacra faciunt. Sacerdotes Hieroboam 
faciebant etiam omnia certo zelo et 
studio contra veros sacerdotes in Hieru- 
salem, quid si tua ordinatio, etiam falsa 
esset, sicut Turcarum et Samaritinarum 
falsi sacerdotis falsus et impius cultus 
est?’” 


‘* Here follow in detail arguments in proof of the folly and idolatry of the Mass, 
too long to insert here, but all tending to sustain Sathan’s conclusion, that Dr. 
Luther, in having ministered in such a system for a long period had committed an 
unpardonable sin, which should send him to destroy himself with Judas, instead of 


repenting with Peter. 


The conclusion of the archfiend is this :— 
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“« When, therefore, you were a Mass- 
man, your unction from the bishop was 
to no other end than to act, through 
your private Masses, against the plain 
words and institution of Christ, contrary 
to the intention, belief, and creed of the 
Church, so that your unction is a most 
profane thing, having in it nothing 
sacred or holy; in fact, this unction is 
as ridiculous, and more vain and useless, 
than the baptism of a stone or of a dumb 
bell. Moreover,’ urged Sathan, ‘you 
have consecrated nothing, but, in hea- 
then fashion, made oblation of bread and 
wine, and* for base and blasphemous 
gain sold your work to Christians, doing 
service not to God, not to Christ, but 
to your own belly. What kind of abomi- 
nation, unheard of on earth or in heaven is 
this?? This was the substance of the 
argument. 

‘** Here the Holy Fathers will reply— 
here they will scoff, and say to me— 
‘Are you that celebrated Doctor, and 
do not know how to answer the devil ?— 
don’t you know that ‘‘ THE DEVIL Is A 
t1an!”’’—Indeed? Many thanks to 
your worships for this agreeable consola- 
tion in this great perplexity—of course 
I could have known nothing all this 
while, of these three little words, ‘ the 
devil a liar,’ unless reminded of them by 
you, notable Theologians! Had I con- 
tinued free from all temptings, a secure 
and snoring Papist, such as Satan lets 
alone in the indulgence of their own 
lusts; then, too, would Satan have let 
me alone, and I show myself, like them, 
a Gyges, alert and brave against an 
enemy out of sight; but if you had to 
sustain the devil’s assaults and audible 
arguments, you would soon change your 
note about the Church, and the ancient 
mode of receiving. Truly, I can see 
well enough, in David and the other 
Prophets, how grievously they had to 
contend, in those and similar conflicts, 
against the devil and his dreadful as- 
saults. And Christ himself (though the 
sinless one), yet in our behalf in what 
tears and straits did he agonize in his 
conflicts against Sathan—for he presses 
fearfully upon the Spirit, and will not 
desist until repulsed by ‘THE WoRD OF 
Gop.’ And truly I am persuaded that 
Empser, and Ecolampadius, and others, 
sunk suddenly under these dreadful 
attacks and perturbations; nor can the 
human soul endure this horrible and un- 
utterable mode of attack, unless God 
himself be present to sustain it-—for 
Satan, as it were, in the twinkling of an 
eye, overshadows the whole soul with 
darkness and terror, and if he finds no 
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* This intensely diminutive term of derision seems intended to mark Luther's 
estimate of the theological abilities of his adversaries. 
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**Cum igitur missarius ad nihil aliud 
unctus sis ab episcopo, quam ad facien- 
dum per missa privata, contra verba 
clara et institutionem Christi, contra 
mentem, fidem, et confessionem ecclesiz, 
tune prophanissime est, et nihil sancti 
nec sacri habet hee unctio. Deinde 
vanior et inanior, et tam ridicula est 
hee unctio, quam baptizatio saxi aut 
mute campane, etc. Atque ultra ursit 
Satan, ergo non consecrasti, sed solum 
panem et vinum (ut Ethnici) oblatulisti, 
et per questum turpissimum ac blasphe- 
mum, Christianis opus tuum vendisti, 
serviens non Deo, non Christo, sed tuo 
ventri. Que est hec inaudita abomin- 
atio in celo et in terra?’ Hoe fere erat 
disputationis summa, ; 


‘* Hic respondebunt mihi Sanctissimi 
Patres—-hic ridebunt et dicent--‘ Tu ne 
es Doctor ille celebris, et non nosti re- 
spondere diabolo—-an ignoras ‘*‘ diabolum 
esse mendacem?”’ Pappe, vestro merito 
vobis gratias ingentes ago, pro tam 
suavi consolatione in re tantéa—his tribus 
voculis ‘ diabolus est mendax’—ignorassem 
ego hactenus, nisi monuistis vos eximii 
Theologotati.* Si Papista essem, om- 
nium tentationum rudis, quem securum 
et stertentem, Satan negligeret ut ipsos 
negliget indulgentes suis cupiditatibus, 
etiam tales Gyges essem, contra absen- 
tem hostem alacer et fortis—sed si vobis 
sustinendi essent, ictus diaboli et audi- 
endz disputationis, non diu essetis can- 
tilenam de Ecclesia, et veteris recepti 
more cantitaturi, equidem satis video in 
David et reliquis Prophetis, quam gra- 
viter luctentur, in his certaminibus, et 
similibus, contra Diabolum et horribilem 
impetum ejus. Et Christus ipse (quamvis 
sine peccato) propter nos in quantis 
lachrymis, in quibus angustiis, agonizat 
in his agonibus contra Satanam, urget 
enim in immensum corda, nec desinit nisi 
repulsus Verbo Dei. Et ego plane per- 
suasus sum Empserum et Ecolampadium 
—et similes, his ictibus horribilibus et 
quassationibus, subito extinctos esse, nec 
enim humanum cor horrendum hunc et 
ineffabilem impetum nisi Deus ille adsit 
perferre potest. Satan enim ictu oculi, 
repente totam mentem terroribus ac 
tenebris adobruit, et si nihil quam homi- 
nem inermem, et verbo non instructam 
invenit, quasi digitulo, totum evertit. 
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resistance, but from a poor, feeble human 
creature, untaught in God’s Word, he 
overcomes him utterly with, as one may 
say, his little finger. 

**But as to the devil’s being a liar, 
truly his lies are not simple deceptions, 
but far more cunningly devised to de- 
ceive than human wit can invent. He 
commences in this wise—by laying hold 
of some solid incontrovertible truth, 
which he argues with such astuteness 
and craft, and he laquers over his lie so 
speciously, as to deceive even the most 
cautious. Thus, that reflection which 
smote the heart of Judas, ‘ J have betrayed 
the innocent blood,’ was a true one. This 
Judas could not deny—but herein con- 
sisted the lie—‘ THEREFORE you are to 
despair of the grace of God;’ and yet this 
conjoined lie and reflection did the devil 
urge upon him so violently, that Judas 
could not resist it, but fell into despera- 
tion. 

** Wherefore, good Master Papist, 
Satan telis no lie, when he accuses and 
urges upon a man the greatness of his 
sin, for thereto he hath two weighty and 
incontrovertible witnesses--God’s law 
and our own conscience. I cannot deny 
that I have sinned—I cannot deny my 
sin to be great—-I cannot deny that Iam 
guilty of death and damnation. 

**But herein is Satan’s lie, when he 
further urges me to despair of merey— 
even as CAIN, who said, ‘ My sin is more 
than I can bear;’ and against this lie it 
is, that in such a conflict we need divine 
and heavenly grace; and that either 
some brother (in Christ) be near to con- 
sole us with the promises of grace from 
without, or else that in the heart within, 
the Holy Spirit (by means of our bro- 
ther’s exhortation) should raise, animate, 
and sustain the heart, so that a man may 
be able thus to resolve within himself— 
convicted by the law of God, I own, even 
before Satan himself, that Iam a sinner, 
and, as Judas, a condemned one, but, 
with Peter, I betake myself to Christ, and 
look to his boundless merit and loving 
kindness, whereby he hath condemned 
all that horrible condemnation. 
Christ, truly I should be subject to 
eternal death; but inasmuch as I am in 
Christ, trust in him, call on him, THEN is 
my very condemnation condemned, my 
guiltiness becomes guilty, and I can 
earnestly affirm this, that even though 
I be a sinner, yet am I holy and inno- 
cent in Christ. A sinner I may be in 
myself, and out of Christ; yet out of 
myself, and in Christ, holy, pure, and 
clean, because he hath blotted out my 
sins through his blood; concerning this, 
I doubt not; into this faith have I re- 
ceived baptism, absolution, and sacra- 
ments, as the certain signs of the Diyine 
grace.” 


Out of 
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“ Verum quid hoc est—quod ‘ mendax 
sit.” Sed ejus mendacia non sunt sim- 
plices artifices, sed longe callidiora et 
instructiora ad fallendum, quam hu- 
manus captus assequi possit. Ipse sic 
adoritur ut apprehendat aliquam solidam 
veritatem, que negari non potest, atque 
eam adeo callide et versute urget et 
acuit, et adeo speciose fucat suum men- 
dacium, ut fallit vel cautissimum; Uti 
cogitatio illa que Jude cor percussit 
vera erat—‘ Tradidi sanguinem Justum, 
hoc Judas negare non potest—sed hoc 
erat mendacium—‘ ergo est desperandum de 
gratie Dei ;’ et tamen Diabolus hoc men- 
dacium, hanc cogitationem tam violenter 
insit, ut Judas eam vincere non posse, 
sed desperavit. 


“ Proinde bone Frater Domine Papista, 
non mentitur Satan, quando accuset aut 
urget magnithdinem peccatt, ibi enim 
habet duos inconvincibiles graves testes, 
legem Dei, et nostram propriam con- 
scientiam ; non possum negare me pec- 
casse, non possum negare peccatum 
meum Magnum esse, non possum negare 
quod reus sum mortis et damnationis. 

** Sed ibi mentitur Satan, quando ultro 
urget, ut dispeream de gratia sicut Cayn 
dicebat ‘majus est peccatum meum,’ et 
ibi tunc opus est, in tali agone, divino 
et celesti auxilio, ut vel frater adsit, qui 
te consoletur promissionibus gratie, 
foris—vel intus in Corde Spiritus Sanc- 
tus, per verbum fratis erigat et animet, 
et sustentat cor tuum, ut possis apud te 
sic statuere. Confessus quidem sum 
lege Dei convictus, coram Diabolo, me 
peccasse, me damnatum esse ut Judam, 
sed verto me ad Christum cum Petro, et 
respicio ejus immensum benificum et 
meritum, a quo ille omnem horrendum 
damnationem damnavit. Extra Christum 
essem quidem reus mortis externa, sed 
qué sum in Christo, et in ipso credo, ipsum 
invoco, tum jam mea damnatio est dam- 
nata, meus reatus ipse reus—atque ibi 
constanter possum dicere. Etiamsi sum 
peccator, tamen sum sanctus et innocens 
in Christo, Peccator quidem sum in 
meipso, extra Christum, sed sanctus, 
purus, mundus sum in Christo, quia ipse 
meum peccatum delivit per sanguinem 
suum—de hoc non dubito, in hoc accepi 
Baptisma, absolutionem, et sacramenta, 
ut sigilla certa Divine gratie.” 
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The reader has now before him 
full materials for deciding on the 
truth and fairness of the charges 
brought, by a succession of accusers, 
against the author of the foregoing 
passage, which Bossuet calls “ the fa- 
mous discussion which he once had 
with the Angel of Darkness, and in 
which, compelled by the strength of 
his reasoning, he abolished the mass, 
which, if we are to believe himself, 
he celebrated with so much devotion 
for many years.” * The reader will say, 
whether this be or be not a thorough 
perversion of the meaning of the 
whole passage. It cannot be said that 
Bossuet makes this statement unwit- 
tingly, for he seems thoroughly aware 
of the interpretation given on Luther’s 
behalf to the whole transaction. Of 
his unworthy artistic trickery in allud- 
ing to the “ Devil’s shape, and air, 
and tones,” as though a description of 
these formed part of the reality of the 
conference, we have spoken ; and in 
the passage already quoted from his 
works it will be seen that he roundly 
affirms “that the dispute did not at 
all turn on the point as to whether 
Luther should not despair of mercy 
because of his long continuance in 
what he then held to be a deadly sin.” 
Again, we say that we believe the En- 
glish reader has now, for the jirst 
time, the full material for testing this 
dogmatic assertion of a controversial- 
ist as to his adversary’s meaning. 
Bossuet doubtless calculated well as 
to the weight which his absolute dic- 
tum would carry with his readers of 
his own day, and in his Church in suc- 
ceeding times; but we submit, that in 
any court of judgment where truth 
and fact can gain a hearing against 
sophistry and dogmatism, the plain, 
unadorned evidence of Luther, ad- 
mitted to speak for itself, must put 
him down. 

Nor must we omit a consideration 
suggested by the form of Luther’s ex- 
posure of Satan’s device; he shows 
clearly how the Evil One, laying hold 
of a solid truth, and glossing over his 
own lie therewith, tries to make men 
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swallow both. “You have sinned, 
therefore you should despair,” is Sa- 
tan’s syllogism. Judas, swallowing 
the sophism, “ went and hanged him- 
self.” Luther, overliving the hour 
and power of darkness, “distinguished 
the truth” that he was a sinner, from 
the appended fallacy, “ergo desperan- 
dum est,’ and with Peter (the Peter 
not of Rome, but of Scripture) “ be- 
took himself to Christ,” and escaped 
the snare of the destroyer. Now, the 
devices of Satan are numberless: there 
are sophisms of disjunction as well 
as conjunction, and to dissever a mani- 
fest delusion from its exposing correc- 
tion is but a variety of the Satanic 
lie. It is well known how Holy 
Scripture is made to state atheism by 
disjoining the thing spoken from the 
speaker, in the “ Fool’s-heart Aphor- 
ism,” “there is no God ;” and it is thus 
that Luther is made to own Satanic 
tuition in a “ capital doctrine,” by di- 
vorcing his preliminary matter from 
the true and beautiful deduction, at 
which he had arrived, as the result of 
what may well be called a tremendous 
mental conflict with, at least, two of 
the great enemies of the soul,—a 
suggesting Satan, and an infirm “body 
of death.” 

From Luther’s allusions to the fre- 
quency of Satan’s assaults upon him 
Bossuet facetiously insinuates, that 
“to judge from the result of this con- 
ference we ought to believe that Lu- 
ther had learned from the devil many 
other things besides the condemnation 
of the Mass;” and this taunt reminds 
us of a further view of this subject, 
without which the discussion of Lu- 
ther’s diabolic intercourses might be 
called incomplete: namely, that his 
assailants sometimes represent him 
as learning his theology from devils of 
different aspects and colours ; “nescio 
an albo vel nigro,” is an expression 
often boldly quoted from Luther’s 
writings in proof of his reckless 
avowal that he had received a Sa- 
tanic suggestion; but whether from 
‘a white devil or a black” he was not 
certain. Again, referring to the uni- 


* Basnage sweeps away this flowing fallacy with a rough strength in the follow- 
ing passage:—‘‘Ce pretendue conference, elle ne roula point comme ou pretend, 


sur l'abolition de la messe parce qu'elle etoit deja faite. 


Le demon vouloit prouver 


a Luther qu'il etoit damne sans retour, puisqu’il avoit adore le Sacrement pen- 
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Mais (dit le Luther) Je me tourne comme St. Pierre vers Jesus 
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versally prevailing impression of the 
age as to the nature and action of Sa- 
tanic power, we shall find that a 
“plain tale” told by an unhindered 
witness will put this invention of 
calumny also to shame. A little re- 
search into the opinions then received 
will show that men in speculating be- 
yond what is written on the glimpses 
of the invisible world given us in 
Scripture, had classified evil spirits, 
and given them names and attributes 
supposed to be significant of their va- 
rious modes of deceivableness, among 
which not the least remarkable was 
that by which we are, in so many 
words, told in Scripture, that Satan 
is upon occasion “transformed into 
an angel of light.” 

No very elaborate examination of 
the Reformer’s works, if made in the 
light of these prevalent opinions, 
shows his meaning in those _per- 
verted passages concerning the “black 
and white devil.” Luther, in that 
diagram of the spiritual world and its 
warfare which he had constructed for 
himself, distinguishes the assaults and 
urgings of the Evil One into open 
and disguised temptations—into sug- 
gestions intended to lead men to brave 
and defy the monitions of conscience, 
and those which sought to make con- 
science a “ particeps criminis,” as it 
were,—the former mode of tempta- 
tion he supposes the Evil One to 
practise in his black or undisguised 
appearance, the latter when he endued 
his white garb of innocence: in fact 
no words can explain this matter bet- 
ter than Luther's own quaint expres- 
sions :— 

‘The Devil carrieth two manner of 
shapes, forms, or vizards, wherein he dis- 
guiseth himself: either he transformeth 
himself into the shape of a serpent, 
thereby to affright and kill, or els into 
the form of a sillie sheep to lie and de- 
ceive; these (said Luther) are his two 
court colours.”-—Colloquia Mensal, c. 35. 


With this clue no candid mind can 
miss the import of the following ex- 
tracts from Luther’s works, which 
are selected from many others as best 
condensing the justification of his 
meaning in passages of which contro- 
versial opponents have made such 
thoroughly dishonest use: 

** No heretic,” writes the Reformer 


“ offers himself as one in error, or as a de- 
vil. The Devil himself comes not as 
THE Devi, particularly THAT WHITE 
ONE,—in fact, the Black Devil himself, 
when urging man to open sin can pre- 
vail little against him (operculum faci t 
homini). 

“ Satan does not like to show himself 
deformed and black in his ministrations, 
but contrarywise clean and white; and, 
that he may seem so, he arranges and 
dresses all his words in a show of truth, 
and of God's name: hence has originated 
that well-known German proverb, ‘IN 
Gop’s NAME COMES ALL MISCHIEF.” 

‘* Herein let us learn Satan's peculiar 
craft, that if by persecuting and destroy- 
ing he cannot hurt us, he does this 
by correcting and edifying.”—LZutier 
Op. vol. iv. Latin edition. Jena, A.v. 
1558. 


I thus complete all this paper 
aims at—to afford materials for a 
judgment upon the truth or false- 
hood of a charge sedulously mysti- 
fied and maintained against the me- 
mory of a great-hearted man. It will, 
I hope, be observed, that I endea- 
vour to treat this rather as a point of 
literary inquiry than of theologic con- 
troversy. Into the controversy I en- 
ter no further than to observe, that 
when we find the champions and ad- 
vocates on one side of a question, ina 
long catena, carefully suppressing evi- 
dence on a particular point which 
they labour to establish for as much 
as it is worth, it is impossible to 
evade the presumption that truth 
does not lie with the party resorting 
to such artifices. A tricky advocate or 
prevaricating witness does not neces- 
sarily imply a bad cause ; but a series 
of attempts to prevent the truth from 
coming out is scarcely consistent with 
an honest reliance upon the result of 
a full hearing “upon the merits ;” and 
such a series of attempts may be 
traced in every work, whether histo- 
rical or controversial, elaborate or 
trifling, in which we find the Roman 
authorities treating this subject. Let 
it be remembered that the question 
here is not whether Luther’s doctrine 
be true, or his arguments convincing; 
but, whether Luther has ever had 
from his adversaries the fair construc- 
tion and full hearing to which man is 
entitled from man. 
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Lonpon had become insufferable; hot 
vapours hung over the city all day, 
and the moon and stars looked lan- 
guid and tired of the sky all night. 
We dreamt of the tropics, and woke 
with the roar of the tiger in our 
ears. We sought shady places and 
read shady books, and iced every 
thing we ate; but it was all in vain. 
The fact was, we were determined to 
go to the sea coast; and so one happy 
day behold us on the beach, hammerin 
hand, for tosalve our conscience, which 
half rebuked us for an idle fit, we 
mingled geology with pleasure. Cer- 
tainly it was a change. Instead of 
the roar of carriage and hoof upon 
the strata viarum, we lent our rejoic- 
ing ear to the old sea as it sang its 
low song upon the pebbles. Instead 
of the deadly gray of the Serpentine, 
we looked out upon a clear expanse of 
rippling water, green where it closed 
upon the land, and further out melt- 
ing into a glorious sunny azure till it 
struck upon the shores of France. 
Instead of adull and weighty sunlight, 
the air was full of dancing waves of 
shining sun which shimmered in a 
breezy radiance on the white cliffs 
which rampart the freedom of our isle. 
Instead of labelled doors and gro- 
tesque chimneys, and all the sea of 
glowing houses, we looked upon the 
swelling slopes of the southern downs 
rising in grassy bluff on bluff, whence 
came at intervals the silver chiming 
of the sheep-bells and the song of 
chanticleer, and the loud barking of 
the watch-dog. There they rose, tier 
on tier, each an uplifted beach ; and 
where of old the oceanbroke in thunder, 
now the summer trees were murmur- 
ing, and the summer birds were sing- 
ing, and the rivulet was rushing, and 
the corn wasrippling in the soft breeze 
which blew freshly from the south over 
the merry sea. 

Many a fossil had we laid open to 
the light that day with chisel and 
hammer; and as we spread our spoils 
upon a sunny rock, and lit our lee to 
aid our dreaming, the new world faded 
before the vision of the old. Herewas 


a coral, and here a sponge hidden in 
its flint concretion. Hereasea urchin, 
with its spines rubbed off, and here a 
straight and polished belemnite, which 
had of old steadied an ancient cuttle- 
fish. Hereapillared shell, which had 
served to float a nautilus, and here 
the vertebra of perhaps some fierce 
sea saurian. Here wasthe dorsal spine 
of a fish like the thornback of our seas, 
its sole defence, poor piscine mortal, 
against this monstrous tooth which, 
pointed, finely serrated and cruel, rest- 
ed so harmlessly beside it now, though 
once lodged in the jaw of a gigantic 
shark thrice the size of our tropic ty- 
rant. And as we mused on these evi- 
dences of ancient life, lo! they created 
for our inner sight the forms they be- 
longed to, and the time they lived in. 
We saw the deep seas of the cetaceous 
period full of strange and vigorous 
existences. We watched the swift 
and cruel pursuit, and the headlong 
and terrified flight. We were told, as 
by a voice from those silent remains, 
not only of death, but of violent death; 
not only of quiet, but of fierce and 
procenony life; not only of aggression, 

ut also of defence. We saw down 


into the depths of that vast sea, and 
beheld its coral towers and its groves 
of deep fronded seaweed, where the 


cuttlefish twisted its long arms, and 
a thousand thousand crustacea lived 
and died a million years ago. 

And this is but of a picture of the 
mode in which an imaginative reader 
can create a life from a dead man’s 
book, or can form an image of an un- 
known author’s heart. Printing has 
peopled solitude. The dead are not 
dead. We still hang on the lips of 
Plato, and hear the honeyed speech of 
Sophocles. We still can frown with 
Juvenal, and smile with Ovid. The 
voice of Dante is not hushed, nor is 
the tongue of Shakespeare bound. 
We live and move among the pleasant 
souls of old. We sympathize with 
their joy and grief. We are touched 
withthesame great nature and thrilled 
with the same devotion. They are 
our delicate society. We love them, 
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and from their books there rises then 
—for love is the penetrator—the dis- 
tinctindividualitiesof each. Forbooks 
are fossillives. Aswesitinour library, 
and take down volume after volume, 
the pages open to us not on letters, 
butonlives. Broken sentences, quick 
parentheses, halfutterances, hide with- 
in them histories. A fierce sarcastic 
burst of bitterness, perhaps, in the 
centre of a scientific work, and we 
catch a glimpse of one who went 
through life like the ancient fish with 
spines, ever on the defence. A tender 
sentence of mild philanthropy followed 
by the declaration of a wholesale prin- 
ciple of equality, and we see into the 
heart of one of the sharks who glide 
so smoothly on their prey through this 
vast ocean of humanity. A dull, sen- 
sible, homelike book, and we watch 
the life of one of the crustacea of the 
race. In a thousand tiny lovelinesses 
—in a thousand false expressions—in 
a thousand low views of things—in 
a few grand and solemn _princi- 
ples told to the world with “voices 
whose sound is likethe sea”—through 
scattered gleams of heart-life broken 
up through poems—we sit in our li- 
brary and watch the race of human- 
kind pass by. We live with the 
Greek, and lodge with the Roman. 
We worship with the Persian on the 
old and orient plains, and muse with 
the Hindoo inthe forests of the Ganges. 
We enter into modern life. We are 
at home in the salons of Paris, and 
we sit side by side with the glorious 
circle at Weimar. We traverse Eng- 
land from shore to shore, and are ad- 
mitted silent guests to the household 
fire and the household joy. We step 
across the threshold of many a strug- 
gling and sorrow-silent heart, or chime 
n gladly with the song of faith and 
conquest. 

So this little book of poems opens 
to our view the author’s life. 

A life not strange or eventful, but 
one deeply felt. A story common, 
and yet uncommon, from its being told 
by a curious nature. For though the 
circumstances which formed this life 
are every day repeated, yet to those 
who watch humanity, all human lives 
are wonderful from the mode in which 
the soul meets and influences circum- 
stances. Unutterably strange and 
new for ever is each human life. 
Each leaf upon a branching oak ap- 
pears the same to a careless eye, and 
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is subject to the same influences, but 
in itself is for ever distinct in form. 
Each ripple on a mountain stream 
seems identical with its pursuer, and 
is blown upwards by the same breeze, 
but in itself is for ever different ; so 
each human soul, however touched by 
the same joys or sorrows, is infinitely 
unlike all others in its far recesses. 

There is one poem in the book 
which, in a true imaginative spirit, 
discloses the progress and develop- 
ment of the author’s life. It is en- 
titled “ The Three Palaces.” Durin 
a youth of loneliness he has donated 
himself to the pursuits of the intellect, 
and followed the ambition of the mind 
till he seemed to have built a palace 
whose boundaries were lost in space. 

MIND-BUILT. 
“T built a palace vast, 
Vast as the universe's outmost rim ; 
Where Wonder gazed aghast 
On its huge portals, till his eyes grew dim. 


“I built of crystal space 
Its boundless dome, which widened on for 
aye; 
There was no resting place 
For human sight to test its greatness by.” 


And such is in youth the first ten- 
dency of the soul towards the illimit- 
able. We aspire to the boundless for 
evermore, and man seeks to realize 
this desire which outreaches all the 
infinite of space in the dreams of in- 
tellect. But there is no satisfaction 
in this Mind-built Palace, for it minis- 
ters to but the third of our complex 
nature. Our author has seized this 
thought with truth. 


** Light-sick art thou, my soul ! 
I see the endless whirling of my spheres, 
Hear ceaseless music roll ; 
But deadly apathy her drowsy throne 
uprears. 


** Hence, pride-built pile—away !— 
My voice falls dead within these depths 
profound : 
I yearn for woods where play 
Rich shades and lights, where silent flowers 
abound. 


‘*O, for sweet human speech— 


For dear love-whispers—round white arms’ 
caress— 


Pride’s peaks I may not reach, 
But I may sound the depths of tenderness,” 


And so the author starts. to find his 
“heart-built palace;”’ but first the 
mind, worked at the expense of the 
heartand spirit, exacts its punishment, 
and doubt and despair of God arise 
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from the depths of the awakened soul. 
His intellect becomes a chaos— 
“Whilst monstrous thoughts swam by 


And held me fast with eyes which would 
not let me go.” 


But at last he awakes from his evil 
sleep, and goes forth in the sunrise to 
seek a human heart to love him, and 
finding it in the valley, far from the 
heights of pride and learning, he 
builds a cottage-palace of the heart, 
and finds that 


** Grand architect is love ; 

The simplest cot, as home, grows infinite, 
Swells round, below, above, 

Is kissed by morn, lies in the lap of night.” 


And so he reposes satisfied. But when 
all seemed happiest, then, as of old, to 
Jacob, Rachel is taken. 


‘* And night came down when day had scarce 
begun.” 

Then through the treble darkness of 
that mournful day, through the unut- 
terable blackness of that hour of loss, 
God’s hand came “soft and vibrating 
with love,” and led him who had 
built life only on intellect and love 
into the land of the true realities. 

“ And out upon the heights, 

The Pisgah peaks of Faith, it led me on— 

* Oh, valley of delights ! 

Oh, land of rest’—but lo, the hand was gone. 


‘* One glimpse—the dream was o’er, 
But darkness fled —in Faith I saw the lands 
Where strife is heard no more, 
And storm lies stranded on the golden 
sands.” 


And as the dream goes on—fcr thus 
the struggle of those days of loss is 
symbolized—he is brought to see that 
the wife of his heart is not lost but gone 
before. The same hand which had 
smitten brings him where 


‘* A tenderer lighted land 
Stretched out its beauty in a mellower air.” 


** And down the perfumed shade, 
Through gorgeous depths of flowers, and 
tendrilled glooms, 
Tn ecstasy I strayed 
Till sweetest laughter shook the trellised 
blooms. 


“ My guiding hand departed ; 
So through the latticed boughs I doubtful 
crept, 
And saw—all rapture hearted, 
Where in the heavenly beam, my cottage 


palace slept.” 
And there—through faith he found her 
whom he had lost, and in spirit he 
lived again a higher life with her, for 
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God gives us back what He has taken, 
in a deeper manner, and with a more 
perfect sympathy of union. Thus 
was built the palace of faith. 
‘« This is the palace vast, 
Not made with hands, nor built with tear 
or sigh: 
This is the first and last, 
For this is God’s own home, and lit by 
God’s own eye. 


So ends the poem, a very true and 
thoughtful piece of song, and one in 
which the mystery of many a life is 
contained. For God saves the whole 
man—mind, heart, and spirit. He 
permits us to seek the whole of life 
in the strife of the intellect, and then 
allows loneliness to frighten, and 
doubt to darken round the soul, and 
so we are driven forth to seek satis- 
faction in human love, and the heart 
is trained to divine affection. But 
this is not enough. The immortal 
spirit remains, its thirst unslaked; 
and so the palace of the heart is 
smitten rudely ; and through loss we 
are led onwards to the Highest. For 
these things—the joy of intellect, 
wealth, prosperity, human love— 
are but the scaffolding of life. 
We think them the building. But 
when the scaffolding falls, then we 
find that God has been building all 
the time the real palace of the spirit. 
We discover that the agony of the 
intellect, and the sweetness of human 
love have not been lost ; that through 
doubt God has been strengthening 
faith, and through love that He has 
been deepening the power of loving. 
Then when the spirit has found its 
true home, we are surprised to see 
intellect returning no longer as king, 
but as a willing servant ; and human 
love winging her way back, no longer 
to lure us along the ground, but to 
assist our spirit in its flight to the 
empyrean. We get back every thing 
—only in a nobler fashion. It is not 
loss, but glorious gain. Before, we 
had used these gifts to please our- 
selves, and so we lost them; now, 
we accept them that we may bestow 
their blessings upon God and others, 
and in thus giving, we re-find them. 
On ne retrouve que ce qu’on a donné. 

These are the lessons which a 
poem like this is qualified to teach, 
and in this Mr. Orton has been a true 

et ; and such as we have described 
it from this poem is, we venture to 
say, his life—a life which is fre- 
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uently touched on in its parts 
throughout this volume. For ex- 
ample, in the first poem, entitled, 
“Peace in the Vale,” we meet again 
the same contrast between the heights 
of learning and imaginative love of 
nature, and the humbleness and love 
which adorn the valley. Here Mr. 
Orton describes his youth, and its 
aspirations after the beautiful and 
the intellectual, and touches with a 
very true perception the natural 
tendency of early life to pursue 
beauty for beauty’s sake alone. It 
is the tendency of the age. We have 
escaped from gross materialism, from 
much of it at least, and now we are 
on the very point of being involved 
in the finer network of a delicate 
materialism. We begin, like Mr. 
Orton, by dreaming in the woods, and 
watching the loveliness of night and 
morning upon the mountains and the 
streams, till the witchery of all things 
steals into the throne of God in the 
spirit, and we lose the eternal beauty 
in the earthly. We end as the Greek 
ended—in sensualism :— 
“ Alas, that this should be! 
That nature-worship should enchant our 
youth, 
Till mirage-gleams sweep o'er the face of 
truth, 
Till beauty ’s deity. 
I'll quit the mountains—bow to grandeur’s 
God; 
Pride decks the mount—but peace the 
valley’s sod.” 
And here, as regards this last verse, we 
have a quarrel with Mr. Orton. Was 
it from laziness, or the want of some 
critical friend that he was guilty of 
such an offensive line as this? “Till 
beauty ’s deity.” No one can read it 
without being angry. So ruthlessly 
to behead the tiny affirmative co- 
ula “is’ was unworthy of a peace- 
ul grammarian who should respect it 
for its smallness. Mr. Orton should 
have recast the whole verse, rather 
than allow the existence of that 
which in the crowning couplet above 
all is a blot on the whole poem. But 
this is one of Mr. Orton’s faults, 
whether it be cutting off a letter with 
an apostrophe, or contracting “I 
will” into “Til” by one, or forming 
a genitive case by another, he is far 
too fond of that careless but useful 
superimposed comma. 
f the poems which mark Mr. 
Orton’s hours of love and loss, the 
two addressed “To Julia” are won- 
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derful in their tenderness, and chas- 
tened in their beauty. It seems as 
if we heard the sweetness of his 
marriage bells, muffied into a deeper 
and more delicate sound by memory 
and sorrow. 

In the second of these poems to Julia 
there are two lines which, however 
natural in feeling in the place that 
they occur, are yet worthy of note. 
They give a key to one great fault in 
the poems before us. We quote them: 
**T ne'er believe that I shall see 

Christ’s face, if I behold not thee, 

When grosser sense hath passed away, 

Julia.” 

Occurring as they do in a poem writ- 
ten when the thought of the spiritual 
world was closely interwoven with 
the memory of his wife, we excuse 
them ; otherwise such an elevation of 
the earthly over the heavenly is inad- 
missible ; and not only inadmissible 
in a strict poetic sense, but even 
wrong. For it is a fault, when the 
seriousness of earth is raised to a level 
with the spirituality of heaven; when 
the beholding of the face of Christ is 
subordinated to the sight of one whom 
we have loved. It jars upon the 
reverence due to the Name of names. 
We believe, with Mr. Orton, that one 
of the deepest joys of the world to 
come will be the communion of spirits 
which have been united on earth; but 
we war with his mode of expressing 
it, which loses veneration in love, and 
in exaggeration passes the limits of 
poetry. 

Of other poems written to express 
the feelings of those hours of loss, we 
would instance, as unaffectedly good, 
“The Doctor’s Watch,” and “Watch- 
man, what of the Night?’ Of others 
which represent the struggle of spirit 
to believe that God is love, when the 
very bitterness of a life bereavement 
struck its teeth into the heart: we 
are happy to be able to speak of 
“ Peniel”’ as a proof that a religious 
poem may be poetical. Mr. Orton 
has grasped the meaning of that won- 
drous passage in Jacob’s life, which 
has been so well realized in one of the 
sermons of the late Mr. Robertson of 
Brighton, and so beautifully sung in 
one of Mr. Wesley’s hymns. For in 
all hours of loss the contest is, not 
to overcome grief, so much as to feel 
that God is love. 

“Faith’s Wrestlings,” which is a 
poem on the same subject, is not 
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worthy of the same praise. It recalls, 
unfortunately, the “Two Voices” of 
Tennyson, and the comparison which 
is forced on us is not to Mr. Orton’s 
advantage. The fiend is not a subtle 
fiend, and neither he nor “the Soul” 
are poetical. On the other hand, the 
simple lyric called “ Ascension Day,” 
is a true poem, and we quote the fol- 
lowing lines as a good specimen of 
what Mr. Orton can do: 
** T see the jocund sunshine 
In laughter lead the flowers! 
In merry dance athwart the plains 
Dear babes of April showers. 


* Down lanes of flaming furze I hear 
The birds in rapture singing ; 
In towns remote I hear the chime 
Of all the church bells ringing.” 


The lines we have italicized are 
thoroughly true to the character of 
those wild green Irish lanes which 
we know and love so well. The two 
last lines again recall another poem 
of Mr. Orton’s, which he has entitled 
“Old England's Sabbath Bells,” and 
which written as he heard the chimes 
of Stoke-on-Trent, seems actually to 
partake of the mellifluous ringing 
and Sabbath cadence of those bells 
which send their sacred music into 
every orcharded cottage and grassy 
lane, and every pollarded river in 
that valley so opulent in quiet Eng- 
lish beauty. 
There is another class of poems in 
this book which almost altogether 
evades criticism. One thing they have 
especially—originality. They belong 
to Mr. Orton, and to no one else. Men 
on reading them are certain to say, 
“how strange!” We cannot exactly 
praise them, nor can we censure them. 
hey belong to the man; and to 
change them, we should have to 
change the whole nature of the author. 
We quote the second stanza of one 
of these, entitled, “Pray, man, pray,” 
and we leave our readers to form their 
own opinion. Those who dislike it will 
dislike it much, and those who like 
it will like it. well. 
“Comes manhood—shorn of glory, 
Care quencheth the flashes of youth, 
And fled is the golden story, 
Hope whispered—unknown to truth. 
Hold fast! Thy God will hallow 
Strong arms in the deadly fray; 
Let fools look sunken and sallow, 
But pray, man, pray, 
Pray all the devils away.” 


We cannot say that there is much 
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poetry in this, but it is manly, and true 
to the author’sown heart; and as such, 
among the crowd of pointless and senti- 
mental poems with which our rushing 
press teems, is to be received with 
thankfulness. In the same — 
style, but far more poetical, is “ Poor 
Purse,” which has already appeared 
in the pages of this Magazine. It is 
a joyous, honourable, and fresh song, 
and reminds us, though quite distinct 
in character, of Lover’s happy efforts. 

To single out any of these poems 
as worthy of serious censure, seems 
harsh, but we cannot pass by the two 
whose titles are, “Ireland Past and 
Present,” and “ To certain Hibernian 
Ballad Writers,” without the wish at 
least that Mr. Orton had thrown them 
into his waste-basket. Whether it 
be that the metre, which is most 
unrythmical, hampered him, or that 
the self-imposed necessity of making 
every verse end with such words as 
abet,” “futility,” “ passivity,” 
choked the muse of poetry, we can- 
not tell; but there is scarcely a verse 
in the whole of “Ireland Past and 
Present ” which we can read without 
our teeth being set on edge, and our 
sense of the poetical being violated. 
The lines addressed to “ Certain Hi- 
bernian Ballad Writers” only touch 
on the worst features of Irish history; 
and the author, in depreciating the 
false spirit of the Young Ireland Poets, 
and in exalting the Saxon freedom 
and strength, seems to forget that 
much of the blood and _ bitterness, 
much of the rudeness and uncivilized 
character of the ancient Irish was due 
to the very government and spoliation 
of those Saxons whom he exalts. He 
seems to forget that we in ancient 
times repelled the Danes as nobly at 
Clontarf, as Harold did at the Hum- 
ber. He seems to forget that Scot- 
land was as bloody in its clanships, 
and as fierce in its chieftain feuds, as 
the old Milesians ever were, and that 
the reason that Scotland became civil- 
ized and Ireland embruted was, that 
the former was legislated for as a 
part of England, while the latter was 
always treated as an alien and a 
conquered country. Ireland has had 
“veal wrongs,’ though the wisest 
thing now is to bury the hatchet even 
of bitter words for ever. 

Mr. Orton has a great power over 
words, and a great sense of the right 
word in the right place ; and, because 
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he possesses this, we object to his 
going out of the English Sanehee to 

iscover such adjectives as “soulical” 
and “edenic.” e have read his for- 
mer book, “ The Enthusiast,” and we 
can say with truth that this volume 
isin advance. His imagination has 
been reined in and brought to the 
manege. He has learnt to submit to 
the judgment of poetic choice the 
rush of images which suggest them- 
selves to him, and the will of the poet 
rules the fancy. There is manliness 






Tue Tablet sums up the spiritual 
combatants in this holy war of Austria 
against France, as, on the one side— 
indulgences, Immaculate Conception, 
intercession of the Virgin, Mother 
of God, prayers for peace and the 
Holy See ; on the other side, the Wal- 
denses, church-robbing Cavour, Victor 
Emmanuel, and Lord Shaftesbury. 
That Providence fights on the side of 
strong battalions, was a maxim of the 
First Napoleon, which has not been 
Mawevel as yet in the campaign be- 
gun between the French and Austrians 
in North Italy. On Saturday, the 4th 
of June last, these ghostly aids to 
Austria, and les gros battaillons of 
Napoleon met at Magenta, and some- 
thing like one of the incidents in one 
of the Homeric battles occurred, when 
Mars was wounded in the hand by a 
Grecian spear, and fled up to Olympus 
to get his wound dressed by Jove. 
The Virgin Mary was proclaimed in 
Vienna the “Patroness and General- 
issimo of the Austrian armies,” while 
on the same day and hour her forces 
were retreating over the Ticino, and 
leaving their dead and dying by thou- 
sands in the hands of the French at 
Magenta. There is a strange coinci- 
dence in these things which will set 
sceptical Roman Catholics and pro- 
fane Protestants thinking why these 
Christian demigods that the 7Z'ablet 
so freely invokes to the side of Aus- 
tria have fared no better than those 
of Homer. Trojans and Greeks fought 
as well without as with these heavenly 
allies; and so we suspect that Baron 
Hess (a Protestant, by-the-bye) and 
Marshal MacMahon (the descendant 
of an Irishman) will make more ac- 
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and hearty thinking throughout, and 
the man utters fearlessly what he 
believes. That very fearlessness pro- 
duces often negligence and indiffer- 
ence both to polish and the opinion 
of the public; and this is the more to 
be regretted, as Mr. Orton shows him- 
self thoroughly capable of mellifluous 
rhythm. His writingisalmostalways 
fresh, and his sorrow is not too im- 
oy eoge while the poetry in which 
1e has robed it does not expose but 
veils its sacredness. 


count of strong battalions than of all 
the Pope’s artillery which the Z'ablet 
can launch at infidel France. 

Still, the Zablet is not far wrong in 
calling it a war between Cavour and 
the Immaculate Conception. Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Bille Society are 
the ghostly allies of Sardinia as much 
as the intercession of the Virgin, and 
indulgences are of Austria. 

It is a war of opinion almost, if not 
quite, as much as of arms; and men 
will range themselves on one side or 
the other, according as they incline to 
church-robbing Cavour or the Con- 
cordat—to Bible-spreading Shaftes- 
bury or St. Peter’s patrimony. 

We do not blame the partizans of 
the Pope and Austria for taking their 
side and manfully supporting it. In 
a war of opinion there can be no neu- 
trality. Englishmen may not be called 
to interfere in arms for either party ; 
but it is impossible to be indifferent to 
the success of one side more than the 
other. Buridanus’ ass starving be- 
tween two bundles of hay would not 
equal the stupidity of him who cannot 
make up his mind whether to sym- 
pathize with the allies or Austria in 
the present campaign. So far from 
being astonished at the Brass Band in 
Ireland, or the Tablet in England, 
siding with Austria and against Italian 
independence, we consider it the na- 
tural, legitimate outcome of those who 
have no king but Pius, and no count 
but the patrimony of St. Peter. We 
thank the 7'ablet for so honestly tak- 
ing its side, and telling Englishmen 
for which cause the treasures of the 
Church will be unlocked. We only 
give the Z'ablet what we ask for our- 
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selves, the credit of sincere partizan- 


ship. 

But what shall we think of those 
journals that are Austrian in heart 
without the courage and honesty to 
be Austrian in lip as well? “Letting 
‘I dare not? wait upon ‘I would, 
like the poor cat inthe fable.” They 
have not the courage to proclaim 
themselves on the side of indulgences, 
Immaculate Conception, the Concor- 
dat, and Francis Joseph; but their 
secret sympathies lie on that side, and 
what they want in honest partizan- 
ship they make up in secret suborning 
of the opposite side, and in false wit- 
ness against the French Emperor's 
motives and conduct. In free and 
Protestant England decency forbids 
the Devil’s advocates to appear in wig 
and gown, and brief in hand, on the 
side of civil and religious despotism. 
It would spoil the cause of Austria 
thus openly to side with her; and 
this her advocates know well. Their 
part is, then, judiciously to palliate 
some of her late Sesibne in Italy 
—to call the Concordat a mistake, and 
to treat the Jesuits Jonah-like, and 
throw them overboard out of the ship 
of the Zimes into the whale’s belly of 
the Zablet. But the grand stroke of 
Austrian advocacy is to open out in 
unmeasured abuse of France in gen- 
eral, and Napoleon III. in particular. 
Republicans and Royalists are invited 
to join in denouncing the enemy of 
Europe, the firebrand and assassin, 
who has set Italy in a blaze for his 
own wicked personal ends. He is the 
Polyphemus of Europe, who is dining 
on Italy to-day, and who intends to 
cook Germany to-morrow, and Eng- 
land the day after. Another artifice 
of the Austrian advocate is to work 
termany and England to the proper 
panic state ofa French invasion. The 
teetotum twaddle about ‘Riflemen, 
form,’ was a master-stroke on the side 
of Austria. We only wonder this un- 
known T. (the T us of the Z%imes 
in one respect is like the lyrist of 
Greece—he is blind) did not propose 
an English invasion of France to check 
a French invasion of England. It is 
the old story of a cock and a bull, that 
to prevent the cock taking the bull by 
the horns, the bull should take the 
cock by the spurs. But it was not 
enough for France to invade England 
by sea, she must also invade Germany 
by land, and -the Fatherland was 
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roused to a patriotic war and a cam- 
paign of 1813 over again. Alas, for 
the simplicity of our German cousins. 
The Austrian Kaiser goes to fight the 
French in Italy in “the name of God 
and the Fatherland :” it is a piece of 
absurdity, the same as if we invoked 
Schleswig Holstein during the Indian 
mutiny, because the Juts and Angles 
yeopled Britain in the fifth century. 
he Silesians once claimed to be de- 
scendants of the prophet Elisha ; and 
Pharamond, the first French king, 
was of the line and progeny of Pharaoh 
—fancy France and Prussia going to 
war in the name of the king of Egypt 
and the prophet of Israel! Yet these 
ethnological fooleries have been palm- 
ed off on learned and simple Germany, 
and the long-haired Teutons of our 
day called to fight Austria’s battles in 
Italy, because the long-bearded Longo- 
bardi possessed themselves of Lom- 
bardy about the time of Attila. Such 
serious trifling would be contemptible 
anywhere else but in Germany, where 
a great deal of learning and very little 
common sense are often found toge- 
ther. But it is the deep policy of 
Austria to embroil Germany with 
France, and to put down one nation- 
ality in the name of another. The 
German fatherland is roused to battle 
to trample down the Italian father- 
land; nation is to rise up against 
nation, people against people— 
“ ae cone on man, on camel camels 
rush, 
Hosts march on hosts, and nations nations 
crush.” 

And all this that Francis Joseph may 
reign as despotically in Venice and 
Milan as in Vienna and Prague. It 
is bad enough to trample on the na- 
tionality of Italy, but to do it in the 
name of German nationality is to turn 
homicide into suicide. 

If “the Everlasting has fixed his 
canon ’gainst self-slaughter,” then to 
oppress the people of Italy in the 
name of the people of Germany, is a 
crime which Germany should never 
lend itself to. Once before Germany 
was thus duped, and she deserves her 
fate if she is duped a second time. 
She fought a war of liberation against 
the French, and having won her liber- 
ties allowed herself to be bandaged 
hand and foot by the holy alliance. 
We in England have learnedat last the 
difference between a popular war and 
a cabinet war, and take good care that 
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the blood and treasure of England 
shall not be shed in any other than 
English interests. Prussia has so far 
the good sense to see that the Prus- 
sian people should not be summoned 
to arms except for Prussian interests; 
but the small cabinets of Germany 
have a different game to play. They 
are deeply pledged in the cause of 
absolutism ; in the divine right of 
kings the petty courts of Munich, 
Dresden, and Hanover would willing- 
ly follow the lead of Vienna ; and if 
the people of Germany are so simple 
as to march to enslave Italy in the 
name of the liberation of Germany, 
who can wonder if their kings make 
acatspaw of them for their own ends? 
Nothing can be more statesmanlike 
than the following article from the 
National Gazette of Berlin, which we 
extract as indicating what the true 
policy of Germany should be during 
the present complications in Italy. 


*« Prussia has to choose the part which 
she has to play. On the one hand she 


was called upon to aid like a vassal in 
peeves Austrian influence over all 
th 


e peninsula of Italy, and to seal the 
alliance between the Pope and the Em- 
peror; that course would have been 
nothing less than completing the work 
undertaken nine years ago by the Con- 
gress of Brentz. But times are changed, 
and there was no reason to suppose that 
Prussia would accept such conditions. 
The second part was a passive neutrality 
like that of 1805. We have severely 
felt the disastrous effects of such a posi- 
tion, and in spite of the legitimate in- 
fluence of the interests of peace we have 
felt bound to decline it. ‘There remains 
a third mission, too ideal perhaps for any 
other state to undertake, and yet the 
easiest of all. Prussia may desire to 
assume the direction of a really German 
policy, conferring no direct advantage 
respecting and sparing the interests of 
individual states, but, nevertheless,close- 
ly uniting the whole nation, and direct- 
ing its action towards those ends which 
may coincide with Austrian interests so 
far as the latter are at the same time Ger- 
“man ones, but without in any way favour- 
iny reactionary and clerical influence. In 
the presence of these military govern- 
ments it is the duty of Prussia to give 
such a direction to the present movement 
of the German nation as shall not lead 
to legitimist and ultramontaue Quixot- 
ism, but shall prepare the triumph of 
these principles of justice and humanity 
which the relations of European States 
so much require. ‘This last is the part 
-which Prussia has chosen, and we trust 
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it will be performed with unflinching 
perseverance, especially towards those 
governments which may persist in their 
efforts to drag Prussia in the train of 
Austria, by resolutions of a majority of 
the diet and even to dispose of our mili- 
tary force.” 


There is yet hope that the Italian 
war may not grow into a European 
war, and that hope is grounded as 
much in the just and temperate con- 
duct of Prussia as in any thing else. 
So long as the cabinet of Berlin act 
upon the liberal and enlightened po- 
licy of the present regent of Prussia 
there is hope for Europe. We have 
reason to congratulate Europe that 
Constitutionalism has at present the 
a hand at Berlin, and that the 

igh Church and absolute party, as 
represented by the Avreuz Zeitung, 
has been dismissed from power with 
the abdication of the doting James 
the First of Prussia. What mischief 
might have been already entailed on 
Europe if the Camarilla that ruled 
in the name of Frederick Willian IV. 
could have worked on his weak, senti- 
mental nature to take up arms for 
Fatherland in the cause of Austrian 
absolutism in Italy? A second Holy 
Alliance, in which German nation- 
ality was to do the dirty work of 
Jesuit and absolute Austria, has flit- 
ted in vision before the majesty of 
Munich, Hanover, and Dresden. Re- 
form or war is, in fact, the alternative 
before the petty despotism of Central 
Europe. Already the Mleckers Lied, 
the terrible Marseillaise of Germany, 
has been sung above a whisper ; and 
even in Munich the middle and lower 
classes are beginning to murmur that 
war with France would be a Jesuit, 
not a people’s war. It requires, then, 
no great sagacity to perceive why the 
enemies of constitutional government 
in Germany lean to Austria, and make 
common cause with her in her oppres- 
sion of the Italian provinces. 

To disarm liberalism in Germany, 
by stabbing to the heart liberty in 
Italy, was a stroke of policy worthy 
of the modern Machiavelli. It was a 
cool piece of audacity to call it a 
er. war. Such a trick would 

ave been detected in England before 
the world was twenty-four hours 
older. My Lord Malmesbury may 
have wished to shuffle Reform aside, 
as the anonymous T. significantly 
hinted :— 
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‘‘ Let your reforms for a moment go, 
Look to your butts and take good aims ; 
Better a rotten borough or so 
Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames ;” 


But public opinion is awake with 
us; the press is free ; and if one or 
two leading journals are venal or 
stupid, there are several others ready 
and willing to tell the public so. But 
in Germany public opinion is torpid, 
andthe most learned people in Europe 
are treated as schoolboys, and im- 
posed upon by court lies and strata- 
gems which a free press, if they had it, 
would indignantly expose. There was 
thus much danger that German simpli- 
city would be befooled to play the game 
of absolute Austria ; and even yet the 
danger is not passed away, if we may 
judge from the blustering tone of the 
petty courts of Germany that bark at 
france as little dogs do at a lion that 
is well and securely caged. We have 
reason, then, to be thankful that Con- 
stitutionalism is in the ascendant at 
Berlin ; and have here another proof 
that the only hope for the future 
peace of Europe lies in representative 
government and popular institutions. 
So long as absolute and irresponsible 
rulers carry on the government on 
the principle, “ Every thing for the 
people—nothing by them,” wars of 
ambition will break out, and people 
will fight that kings may hold their 
own. 

The cause of nationalities has been 
denounced in the 7imes, and M. Kos- 
suth held up to ridicule for preaching 
a division of empire according to the 
division of languages, making the 
original confusion of tongues at Babel 
worse confounded. Now, we do not 
agree with M. Kossuth in his cry for 
nationalities, and we shall paneer 
state our reasons for differing with 
him; but here we would ask is it not 
inconsistent in those who condemn 
nationalities to call on a nationality 
as such to arm on their side? Austria 
has done more to denationalize Europe 
than any of the other great Powers ; 
her existence, in fact, is at stake on 
the divide et impera principle, and 

et she calls the Fatherland to arm for 
ner, as if she had never set Bohemians 
against Germans, Sclaves against 

roats, Hungarians against Italians. 
She uses, in fact, nationality asa conve- 
nient corpsde reserve; and whenshe can 
rule no longer on the principle of ba- 
lancing one against the other, she calls 
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on the stronger nationality to assist 
her in oppressing the weaker. 

Writers in the Z'imes either want 
the wit or the honesty to see the hy- 
pocrisy and dishonesty of Austria’s 
conduct in this matter ; and as sound 

olitical opinions circulate but slowly 
in England, and hardly at all in Ger- 
many, we hasten, while yet there is 
time, to remind our German cousins 
that Austria’s nationalism is the wolf 
in the night-cap, and that Little Red 
Riding-hood had better keep out of 
her way. Constitutional Prussia and 
not absolute Austria, is the trust- 
worthy champion and mouthpiece of 
the German fatherland. We have 
reason to be satisfied with the use of 
the word nationality in Berlin; we 
are only suspicious of the use of it in 
Vienna. 

Now this poor abused word, Nation- 
ality, is the cry of a child in pain. 
Hungarian, Polish, and Italian exiles 
want something, they know not what, 
and for want of better knowledge of 
the difference between disease and 
its symptom, they call it Nationality. 
A sick child complains of a headache 
when the stomach is disordered, but 
no physician disregards the disease 
because the child is mistaken in the 
symptom. 

M. Kossuth’s mistake is this. He 
smarts under the evils of a despotic 
centralization, and he would attack 
the centralization in every form. 
Now, representative centralization 
we hold to be the greatest blessing, 
and a bureaucratic centralization the 
greatest curse a province or people 
can come under. Ireland and Italy 
are apposite instances: the one of the 
good, the other of the evils of centra- 
lization. 

Sixty years ago we had a provin- 
cial legislature and a provincial ex- 
ecutive in Ireland. At the same time 
municipal institutions and a local 

overnment had not died out in the 
filanese, then, as now, under the 
House of Austria. Now mark how 
the fortunes of the two provinces 
have diverged during sixty years. 
The province belonging to the House 
of Hanover and the province belong- 
to the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
have tasted two opposite kinds of 


centralization, and the result is as 
follows :— 

In Ireland, Pitt set to work b 
eentralizing the legislature first, He 
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abolished a factious venal provincial 
parliament that governed the coun- 
try in the interest of a caste or a 
clique, that was just dependent on 
the mother country so far as to main- 
tain its own ascendancy, but not 
so dependent as to unite the two 
islands in one common interest. 
Pitt’s centralization began in the 
right order. The legislature of the 
smaller island was not taken away, 
but annexed to the larger; and then, 
as a natural consequence, there has 
been a further centralization of the 
executive. The currency and custom 
in the two countries have been assi- 
milated, useless offices in Dublin do- 
ing work in duplicate with offices in 
London have been abolished, and the 
general government of the two islands 
consolidated under one responsible 
head. Thus he abolished a double 
government in Ireland in the natural 
course of things, after the abolition of 
the worse anomaly of a double parlia- 
ment ; and yet, so far from the true 
nationality or right to self-government 
of the Irish people being in the least 
abridged by that measure of centra- 
lization it has been greatly extended. 
Irish interests are better attended to 
in the British Parliament than ever 
they were in an Irish. The Irish 
members have only to wait on the 
Minister in a body, and state their 
grievance, and no Cabinet, however 
strong, dare slight them. An ap- 

arent loss of place and patronage is 
in reality a real gain. What Irish- 
men have been cut out of in Dublin, 
they have more than recovered their 
share of in London and throughout 
the empire; and now the honest 
Irishman, the true patriot, who is 
not trading on a grievance, but is 
desiring the good of Ireland, is he 
who declares for Imperialism, that 
honest, even-handed centralization, 
which takes from England her sepa- 
rate existence as much as from Ire- 
land, and gives to Ireland her share 
of local institutions as well as to 
England. [rishmen have not all seen 
this as yet; but they are coming to 
understand it better every day. The 
cry for Repeal died out with O’Con- 
nell, who was known to have traded 
on it during the latter years of his 
life; and the Young Ireland party, 
who tried to decentralize Ireland 
more thoroughly than O’Connell ever 
proposed, were forced to take the 


traitor’s leap, and to end their poli- 
tical existence in a felon’s dock. 
Since then the cry of provincialism 
of the miscalled national party has 
fallen into such general contempt, 
that their organ, the Nation, has 
not been worth prosecuting. Its 
Sepoyism and Ribandism have dis- 
gusted honest men alike of all parties, 
and laments about centralization have 
died out in the general prosperity of 
all classes of Irishmen. As a proof 
of this, a bank was founded, some fif- 
teenyears ago, when O’Connell headed 
the Repeal party, which was named 
the National Bank. Patriotic Irish- 
men, who would only wear Irish hats 
or hide their nakedness in Irish cloth, 
denounced centralization even in bank- 
ing, and would circulate no paper but 
that in which an Irish maiden sat 
between a harp and a wolf-dog as 
supporters. Yet even this last stand 
for nationalism has failed us; for now 
we read of the National Bank estab- 
lishing branches in London, and ac- 
tually repealing its own repeal rules 
by countenancing centralization still 
further between England and Ireland. 
We have lost our nationality if we 
ever had onein Ireland ; but we have 
got something much better—a consti- 
tutional government, in which every 
man is free to do what is right in his 
own eyes, but not wrong, too, as the 
Irishman once added. 

M. Kossuth must be a very un- 
reasonable agitator if he would not 
willingly take such centralization as 
this for Italy and Hungary. If, in- 
stead of conciliations, which meant 
nothing, the Italian provinces of 
Austria had really tasted such inde- 
pendence and self-government as we 
in Ireland enjoy, our reputation for 
it, Francis Joseph would be as well 
received in Milan as Victoria in 
Dublin, should she grace our city with 
a third visit, as we hope she soon may. 
As for Mazzini, in a constitutional 
Italy, he would not be worth pro- 
secuting. He would die of discontent 
or the spleen, as Smith O’Brien seems 
doomed to do, since he cannot rouse 
the British lion, or get the Phcenix 
dupes to sing “Riflemen, form!” to 
the tune of “ Erin-go-bragh.” 

But centralization in Italy is a very 
different thing from centralization in 
Ireland. Here the executive has 
gone along with the legislative to the 
capital of the empire; the greater 
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took with it the less in its train. 
There the legislative has been sup- 
pressed altogether, and the executive 
taken away to a land of strangers. 
The bitterness of the captivity of 
Judah and Israel consisted chiefly in 
this, that the princes and honourable 
men were deported away, and the 
base and the common people only 
left in the land to sit under their own 
vine and fig-tree, indeed, but to see 
the increase thereof devoured by 
strangers. This was the centraliza- 
tion of the kings of Babylon and 
Nineveh. It was not the transplant- 
ing of a whole people, but of the 
heads of the people only, so that the 
peasantry deprived of their kings and 
nobles ould be without leaders and 
unable to organize any rising en masse 
against their aggressors. Now Aus- 
trian centralization is the story of the 
captivity over again. The children 
of the captivity are the Manzonis, 
Collettas, Maninis—the men who have 
worn out their days in dungeons, like 
the Spielberg, or eaten the bitter 
bread of exiles in London. Where- 


ever there was a leader of the people— 


a poet whose patriotic songs kept 
alive the feeling of independence, or 
a publicist who would not submit to 
the Austrian censorship, he was 
marked out for Austrian vengeance. 
Think of Tom Moore, for writing his 
melodies, sent to Bermuda, not to 
pocket a pleasant little sinecure, 
which he made a mess of after all, 
but to pick oakum or quarry stones ; 
and we have the counterpart to Aus- 
tria’s conduct to the noblest minds in 
Italy for the last forty years. Her 
admirers of the English press applaud 
her administration in Italy. “ Her 
taxation is a little oppressive, it is 
true, but the peasantry are well cared 
for ; their material wants are attended 
to: and if a despotism, it is at least a 
parental one.” A pig, if he were pas- 
sing by, would give a grunt of appro- 
bation at this porcine philosophy. 
A pig (we are supposing the case of 
Toby, the learned pig, who is taught 
both to read and write and almost to 
think by an Austrian schoolmaster) 
is an eating animal, a drinking animal, 
and a sleeping animal; he wants a 
stye and a trough—bed and _ board 
men facetiously call it—but vor/a tout. 
The parental or pig-driving govern- 
ment finds the peasant his bed and 
board ; not to doso would be to sup- 
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pose the pig driver as stupid as his 
pig, and Austrian statesmen have not 
descended yet to the depths of stupid- 
ity which the miserable Ferdinand 
had reached in Naples, who almost 
preferred to starve his pigs than that 
any should grow into boars and use 
theirtusks. We thank Austrian states- 
men for attending to the material re- 
sources of Lombardy about as heartily 
as a Jewish exile would thank San- 
ballat, Tobiah, and Geshem the Ara- 
bian, for attending to the cultivation 
of vines and fig-trees in Palestine. It 
was Assyria’s draw-farm, the men 
and cattle on it were stock that not 
even mad Cambyses would think of 
injuring. 

Till the despot can wield Circe’s 
wand, and turn men, not in figure, but 
in fact, into swine, that system of 
government must work ill which 
withholds representative institutions, 
and does every thing for the people 
without allowing them a voice in their 
own afiairs. The more perfect the 
machine of government, the more per- 
fectly miserable the people will be. 
Centralization is thus a curse or a 
blessing according as it is connected 
or not with free institutions. And as 
the only cure for the false centraliza- 
tion of Austria, we would desire to see 
these nationalities called into exist- 
ence which are now crushed into life- 
less consistency by the governmental 
machine at Vienna. 

To M. Kossuth’s mind nationalities 
offer the only deliverance from the 
misery of absolute rule. He has not 
attended enough to the working of 
constitutional rule. Had he looked 
a little closer he would have seen that 
representative government, not the 
disintegration of peoples according to 
certain ethnological affinities, is the 
true remedy for those evils of despot- 
ism that we deplore in common with 
him. Not to refer again to our own 
country and the oft-quoted instance 
of Ireland, he would have seen an- 
other example of the same in Sar- 
dinia. Count Cavour is reported to 
have said that he had three Irelands 
to manage. Savoy, Genoa, and the 
island of Sardinia were all disaffected 
to the centralized constitutional Go- 
vernment of Turin. According to M. 
Kossuth he should have loosed these 
three disaffected nationalities from 
their alliance with Piedmont, and not 
forced on them the blessing of free 
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institutions which they were as yet 
unfit for. Count Cavour, on the con- 
trary, has persevered in forcing cen- 
tralization and self-government on 
these disaffected provinces, and, at 
last, has reaped his reward. Genoa 
and Savoy have subsided like Ireland 
into contented parts of one integral 
kingdom. Provincialism, miscalled 
nationality, is dying out every year; 
for the first time the Genoese have sa- 
luted Victor Emmanuel as i nostro 
re: and though the embers of past 
discontents smoulder still, all danger 
is over of their ever bursting into a 
flame. These provinces have got the 
equivalent for nationality—a share in 
the government of Turin, anda voice in 
their own affairs. Nothing less than 
this ought tocontent men; but thisin- 
variably will. There is only one cure 
for nationalities—constitutional Go- 
vernment. The nationality cry is 
only dangerous to the peace of Europe 
because representative institutions are 
withheld. It is shortsighted in poli- 
ticians of the Z%imes school, who write 
in the interests of peace, not to discern 
that Mazzini and Francis Joseph are 
the counterpart the one of the other, 
It is a see-saw between absolutism 
and anarchy; and the greatest anarch 
of the two is the oppressor who, by 
depriving them of their just rights 
causes them to clamour for impossi- 
bilities. 

So far from centralized despotisms 
becoming any check to the nation- 
ality movement, we find the two oT 
ing into each other's hands. It is 
Austria that is now rousing the Ger- 
man nationality for dynastic purposes 
of its own, and Russia in the same 
way has been coquetting with Pan- 
sclavism. Neither despotism has any 
other object in view than its own 
aggrandizement, or scruples to use a 

opular cry to cover its real designs. 

hese nationalities, then, are only 
dangerous because in the neighbour- 
hood of despotic and centralized 
states. Weakenthese despotismsand 
you lessen the pretext for nationali- 
ties. Give people real liberty and 
they will not rush into the arms 
of a despot to get the counterfeit. 
Greece is a remarkable proof of this. 
The Russian court made a skilful use 
of Philhellenism so longas Greece was 
oppressed by Turkey. But now that 

reece is becoming really independent, 
and no longerlooks to Russia to back 
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her against Turkey, Philhellenism is 
out of favour at the Russian court. 
The Grand Duke Constantine has 
been lately at Jerusalem, and intri- 
guing with the Syrian churches to ally 
themselves with the Sclavonians, and 
to throw off the Greek National 
Church. They are taught to look to 
Moscow and not to Athens for the 
Patriarch of the East and the metro- 
polis of the orthodox faith. Greek 
nationality is not so compliant as for- 
merly; it must be replaced, therefore, 
by Sclavonian. 

The true barrier, then, to the en- 
croachment of despotism is the erec- 
tion of constitutional states as a cor- 
don militaire around them. 

It is as when a prairie is on fire 
behind you, the only way of escape is 
to set the prairie on fire all round you. 
You stop the conflagration by starv- 
ing it out. So the encroachments of 
despotism are fed and fuelled by na- 
tionalities in a state of chronic dis- 
content through misgovernment. Set 
these nationalities in a blaze of revo- 
lution for liberty and independence, 
and you do a double good: not only 
do you deliver them from their pre- 
sent oppressors, but you also stop the 
way to any foreign intervention for 
the time to come. Despotism, then, 
and nationalities are extremes, and 
when one prairie fire burns up the fuel 
of the other, then the ground is cleared 
for a constitutional government. 

The Danubian provinces will thus, 
if respectably governed, be a barrier 
to Russian encroachment, as Greece 
already ina measure is. The instinct 
of self-preservation will keep these 
petty kingdoms in a state of watchful 
antagonism to their gigantic neigh- 
bour, as Belgium to France, and Swit- 
zerland to Austria. The independ- 
ence of nations, said Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, is the end, and the balance 
of power the means. To destroy 
independent nations, in order to 
strengthen the balance of power, is 
the most extravagant sacrifice of the 
end to the means. And yet on this 
mistaken theory the treaty of Vienna 
was drawn up and has been adhered 
to ever since, till it has become one of 
the traditions of statesmanship. To 
extinguish the smaller states in one 
centralized absolutism has been the 
work English statesmen have lent 
themselves to. Alison, whose political 
ideas seem to have come to a stand- 
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still with Castlereagh and 1815, is 
possessed with a thought amounting 
almost to a monomania that Russian 
Absolutism and Red Republicanism 
are about to swallow up the East and 
West between them. The existence 
of Austria seems to him the only dead 
weight in Europe to keep the two from 
partitioning the world. He appears 
not to understand that despotism can- 
not counteract despotism, and that the 
oppression of nationalities by Austria 
only favours the designing patronage 
of nationalities by Russia. The leaden 
despotism of Austria, so far from pro- 
tecting Gallicia and Hungary from the 
Pansclavism of Russian agents, actu- 
ally favours it, as the misgovernment 
of Turkey was the strength of Phil- 
hellenism in the Danubian provinces 
and Greece. Independence, not des- 
po is thus the natural check to 

tussian aggression. Austria is no 
barrier, but rather an incentive. Give 
Hungary a good constitutional king 
and diet, and Russian intrigues would 
fall into the same disfavour in Pesth 
as they are falling into at Athens. 

To apply these conclusions to Italy. 
Let the Italian provinces shake off 
the yoke of Austria, and so far from 
falling an easy prey to French ascend- 
ancy, they will then resist French ag- 
gression as they now invite it. The 
Americans welcomed the French as 
deliverers, because their armed inter- 
vention paralysed the intervention of 
England ; but Franklin, when sent as 
ambassador to Paris, would have 
scouted the thought that the States 
were to be henceforward the vassal of 
France. No more will Italy acknow- 
ledge her vassalage longer than it is 
necessary to set France off against 
Austria. 

Italia fara da se is the deep resolve 
of the whole people, and they are not 
to be soon shaken from this by a fit of 
transient gratitude for French deli- 
verance. If Napoleon has the de- 
signs so freely imputed to him, he will 
learn to his cost, one day or other, 
that people do not so willingly barter 
their independence; and that even the 
slave, who offered to bind himself to 
slavery to whoever would buy him off 
his present owner, would be held re- 
leased from a contract which is void 
from its very nature. 

On every account this strike for the 
independence of Italy is a mark of 
advance in Europe. There are few 
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Englishmen who will avow a partiality 
for Austria. There are certain things 
about her which turn the stomach of 
any one but a practised dealer in hu- 
man flesh. Her floggings of women 
at contract price in the open square of 
Milan—her Draco’s code, with death 
the only penalty—her brigandage in 
the Sardinian provinces, which one 
correspondent of the Z7%mes admits 
and the other denies under evasions 
which would be ludicrous if they were 
not immoral—these are ugly facts, 
which leave the Austrian partizan 
little to say for his client. But the 
grand unimpeachable argument on 
which the Alisonian intellect reposes, 
as Johnson reposed without proof on 
the existence of matter, is the balance 
of power. Austria must exist or else 
there will be no balance of power, as 
matter must exist or else that stone is 
not a stone. In both cases alike we 
answer that we do not see the neces- 
sity. A stone is a stone, matter or no 
matter; and Berkeley was not the fool 
people take him to be, as if he denied 
the stone’s reality because he denied 
the hypothesis of matter. So with 
Austria and the balance of power. It 
is the balance of power makes Austria 
what she is, and not Austria preserves 
the balance of power; just as the stone 
proves the existence of matter, not 
the existence of matter the stone. The 
one is a reality, the other an hypo- 
thesis founded upon it, but erroneously 
supposed to underlie it. Take Austria 
out of the European system and the 
balance of power, or the instinct of 
self-preservation in states, will con- 
tinue the same as before. It will, on 
the contrary, strengthen this instinct, 
for it will bring new communities now 
kept out of it into the European sys- 
tem. The kingdom of Italy and the 
kingdom of Hungary, so far from ba- 
lancing off against Russian or French 
aggression, rather foster it, as we have 
shown above. When the unnatural 
federation of states making up the 
Austrian empire is dissolved, the parts 
will live by themselves. There will 
be one military monarchy less in Eu- 
rope—one overshadowing despotism 
out of the way—one more asylum for 
freedom in Europe. Who would wish 
Belgium, and Greece, and Switzerland 
annexed to their great neighbours, 
France, Austria, Busia ? Europe 
wants more, not fewer, of these small 
states. As it now stands, the arma- 
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ments of Austria call for the like ar- 
mameuts in France and Russia. The 
disabling of the one might furnish un 
excuse for the othersdisarming. What 
love have Englishmen to these military 
monarchies that we should wish to 
avert their downfall? We should 
rather wish these great images of gold, 
iron, brass, and clay to break up into 
their component elements, and not to 
stand erect as symbols of strength to 
oppress and hurt, but of weakness to 
promote what is good. 

We do not of course predict that 
Italy will become at once great and 
prosperous so soon as the hated Aus- 
trians are driven over the frontier. 
Heremancipation from Austria is only 
one step in her regeneration, though 
an important one. Without this first 
step it is painfully evident from past 
experience her advance will never be 
made—but with this deliverance her 
real redemption will at once begin. 
Greece is only beginning at last to 
make good use of the independence 
she wrung from Turkey thirty years 
ago. Impatient sentimentalists, see- 
ing no immediate result of their in- 
tervention, have despaired of the 
utility of all intervention in future. 
The J'imes has sneered at the Quix- 
otism of delivering Italy, from the 
example of the ill success of the like 
experiment in Greece. But such 
sneers are uncalled for. Allowing for 
every drawback-—the deep debase- 
ment of the people after centuries of 
oppression, a superstitious religion, 
and a sensual clergy, a court a nest 
of intrigue, and swarming with needy 
German adventurers, paid Russian 
spies, and trading Greek patriots ; in 
spite of all these drawbacks, Greece 
has advanced more during thirty 
years of independence than in three 
nundred of slavery. And what is 
more remarkable, as her sense of in- 
dependence increases, so Russian in- 
fluence decreases. So long as her 
nationality was a struggle for life, the 
Russian protectorate was a necessity; 
but the more rooted the sense of 
Greek nationality becomes in Greece, 
the less she is led to look to her great 
Sclavonic neighbour of the orthodox 
church for countenance and support. 
We augur the same results in Italy. 
Let French influence establish Ita- 
lian nationality, the influence will 
decline as the nationality becomes 
strong and independent. It is only 
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oppressed nationalities that invite 
the intervention of powerful and am- 
bitious neighbours. True nationality 
is rather a barrier to all intervention. 
It is the short-sighted policy of our 
statesmen who encourage French am- 
bition, by leaving Italy weak and 
divided. So far from the Austrians 
keeping out France from Italy, they 
tempt her to interfere. It will be 
the beginning of the end of all foreign 
invasion of Italy when the Austrians 
are chased out, for the French will 
then have no excuse for their occupa- 
tion of Italy—the bane and antidote 
will be banished together. 

“Ttalia fara da se.” Isthis feasible? 
Can the seven states of Italy main- 
tain a federal alliance among them- 
selves like the United States or the 
Swiss Cantons? Will the one wall of 
nationality encircle the seven separ- 
ate citadels as in early Rome ? 


** Septemque arces muro circumdedit uno ?” 


These are the questions anxiously 
asked both in and out of Italy. Some 
take for granted that union is impos- 
sible ; that the States of Italy will 
fall out among themselves as soon as 
the pressure of Austria is withdrawn. 
Others in an opposite extreme declare 
that the sense of national union is 
now stronger in the Italian mind than 
that of provincial rivalry, and that 
Italy will become united because in- 
dependent. It is too much to predict 
either perpetual union or disunion as 
the hereafter of Independent Italy. 
But the experiment is well worth a 
venture. She cannot at least be worse 
off than at present, even if (which we 
do not believe) Austrian oppression 
were only a chimera of Itelian pa- 
triotism, not a severe and stern reality; 
still it would be intolerable to slight 
the feelings of twenty-five millions of 
people. We must allow for sentiment, 
even if it be only sentiment. It was 
sentimentstatesmen said which roused 
Europe to the war of Greek liberation. 
Be it so; sentiment is then a force 
which it is foolish to leave out of cal- 
culation in the game of politics. The 
same force of sentiment is at work for 
the liberation of Italy ; and however 
Wwe may sneer at sentiment ourselves, 
if large masses of men act under 
little else than sentiment, we are blind 
not to calculate its force. The Cru- 
sades were undertaken in a burst of 
religious sentiment ; they stirred the 
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depths of men’s hearts as nothing be- 
fore or since has done. An Italian 
crusade led on to the ery, Zddio lo 
vuole, may seem to us only vapouring 
sentiment, yet if it chases the Aus- 
trians out of Italy we may wonder at 
it, but cannot despise it. Now the 
French are a sentimental people, and 
we are not; practical is our cant- 
word, as sentiment is theirs. They 
call us a nation of shopkeepers, and 
we retaliate by calling them coxcombs. 
Our misunderstanding, then, on the 
Italian question, is not diplomatic 
merely—it goes down as deep as the 
difference of national character. Show 
an Englishman any reasonable pros- 
ct that the Italians will keep their 
iberties after winning them, and he 
will go in heart and soul with this 
war of liberation. Show a French- 
man, on the other hand, that it is a 
generous thing to aid the oppressed, 
and that France must march in the 
vanguard of glory and liberty, and 
French ardour is fired—the nation will 
march as one man to this war of 
Italian independence. 

The loan made by the French Em- 
peror the other day was the greatest 
financial coup detat that the world 
ever heard of. Inafew days the French 
people offered to lend their Emperor 
upwards of ninety millions of pounds 
sterling for an expensive and unprofit- 
able foreign war. It baffles English- 
men’s comprehension. We try to find 
cunning explanations of it, motives of 
self-interest, but they all fail us ; we 
must fairly give it up. The French are 
not like us, a practical people. A nation 
of shopkeepers are not whistled out 
of their money to the tune of Partant 
pour UItalie. But as there is a 
reason for every thing, so French sen- 
timent is the true reason of this seem- 
ingly unreasonable proceeding. Hard- 
henled men make a great mistake 
when they judge the rest of mankind 
by themselves; and at bottom of all 
our suspicion of France there lies for- 

tten the true account of the whole 

ifference between them and us upon 
the question of foreign intervention in 
Italy—that a practical people cannot 
understand a sentimental, or a senti- 
mental a practical. It is like blind 
Faith and deaf Reason, the one all 
hearing and the other all sight, going 
through the world together, and con- 
fusing music and sunbeams, the colour 
red withthe sound of a trumpet. So 
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French glory and English duty, French 
sentiment and English interest, are 
as a deaf man to a blind. We had 
better each act for ourselves; and if 
we cannot agree to act with our 
neighbour let us not persist in mis- 
understanding him by judging his 
conduct by our own. 
A few weeks of war will do the 
work of months of negotiation to 
solve present complications in Italy. 
When the smoke of battle has rolled 
away, we shall see how the combat- 
ants stand, and whether Austria de- 
serves our sympathy or not. At pre- 
sent we had better keep our heads 
cool as well as our powder dry, for a 
hot head is as bad a preparation for 
neutrality as wet powder itself. Now, 
our neutrality pledges are worth no- 
thing if we prejudge the case against 
France. There will be a knot for di- 
plomacy to untie as well as a knot 
for war to cut. With the Austrians 
in full retreat out of Italy, and the 
war (let us indulge the hope) speedily 
brought to an end, Congresses must 
settle the boundaries that command- 
ers have blotted out. Italy will want 
two or three constitutional kings to 
fill vacant thrones. One King of 
Naples is dead, and a Duke of Tus- 
cany fled, and Rome has a bishop 
waiting his congé d’elire to a sove- 
reignty in partibus (King of Jeru- 
salem and Pope of Rome would sound 
as well as the titular kingdoms of 
Cyprus a to the Crown of Sar- 
dinia). Europe will neverallow France 
to play the part of king-maker over 
again—or Napoleon,the nephew, to fol- 
low his uncle’s example in carving out 
appanages for his cousins and mar- 
shals from the territories of conquered 
Austria. If France would be king- 
maker England must be constitution- 
maker for Italy. It will thus be better 
for the interests of peace that we 
should set out on a good understand- 
ing with France. We can interfere 
with better grace if we do not begin 
by wantonly insulting France by sus- 
a of her honesty. Taking the 
iberation of Italy from Austria as a 
JSait accompli, our next object is to see 
that Italians get the full benefit of 
that liberation, and that it is not a 
change of masters only from Austria 
to France. To do this, we must be 
neutral in the true sense of the word. 
The little states of Germany (ces autres 
chiens we may call them, to borrow a 
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French pun), may bark at France, as 
little dogs are wont todo when terribly 
arg nag but this would be undig- 
nified in a great power of Europe. 
Prussia scorns ak ungenerous con- 
duct. She knows well that should 
war break out, she, and not the petty 
states, will bear the real brunt of it. 
And her attitude is, therefore, one of 
dignified preparation ; neither giving 
way to wild and cowardly suspicions, 
nor shutting her eyes to the danger of 
the war aprenting from Italy to Ger- 
many. If Prussia can afford to act 
thus, much more may we. We have 
been the ally of France. We have, 
at least, as deep an interest in the 
liberation of Italy, and ought to be 
thankful that France has done for us 
what we have never seen our way to 
do by ourselves—get rid of the in- 
cubus of Austrian encroachments in 
Italy. Ever since 1815, and under 
cover of treaties drawn up in the in- 
terest of Austria, she has been en- 
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croaching on Italy. She has doctored 
her sick man as Nicholas doctored 
Turkey, and we looked on because our 
hands were tied by treaties that Aus- 
tria kept in the letter only to break 
in the spirit. At last, the sick man 
has got Montalembert’s bain de vie, 
and has started to his legs. Sardinia 
was the first to recover under consti- 
tutional rule copied from England, and 
the rest of Italy is calling out to be 
treated in the same way. It is hy- 
pocrisy to conceal that we are the pro- 
pagandists, and not France. e 
are Englishideasnow abroad in Italy, 
however the French sword may have 
been called in to enforce them. We are 
throwing away our influence there by 
wasting s meee on Austria. It is 
cruel to think that England should be 
so suspected by Italians, because a 
clique in London and “My Grand- 
mother’s Review, the British,” believe 
in the Holy Alliance and Alison’s His- 
tory of Europe since the peace. 


EVENTIDE. 


Hespere, qui celo lucet jucundior ignis? 


We wm loves 4 —- 

en great Hyperion, his long journey o’er 
Treads down the ocean wide, ; 

Pours rich libations on the cloudy floor 


From that gold chalice of 


Olympian wine 
Which long ago he lent to Tee 


es divine ? 


A murmurous even-song 
Sings the brown throstle ere he seeks his nest ; 
A carol loud and long 
Utters the merry merle ; the stainéd west 
O’ervaults bright seas which, ere the world grow dim, 
Bring to the listening shore a mighty vesper hymn. 


Kneels down the weary child— 
Weary of wild sport in the summer air— 
Its red lips, undefiled, 
Lisp forth the sweet and simple words of prayer : 


Of t 


Happy the dreams which hover o’er the rest 
ose young lambs who lie on Jesus’ loving breast. 


Then comes the mystic night, 

Whose brow sublime is dinted by no scars— 
Whose coronal of might 

Is th’ everlasting splendour of the stars : 

Their royal march may no cessation know, 

But ever in silent joy their glories come and go. 


—M. CO. 
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WHEN s0 much is being said and 
written on the subject of the present 
volunteer movement that it must soon 
be worn quite threadbare, it cannot be 
uninteresting to present a short selec- 
tion of extracts from the songs, pam- 
phlets, and addresses, which were 
published in the last days of volun- 
teering fifty or sixty years ago. Many, 
we doubt not, will o astonished to 
find the matter was at least as ear- 
nestly taken up by our fathers as by 
ourselves, and that it was common 
to have volunteer regiments, which 
could, within a few on undertake 
the ordinary duties of a regiment of 
the line. 

There will, however, be two broad 
marks of distinction between the vol- 
unteering of then and now. First— 
That in the beginning of the century 
the object to = attained by every 
corps of volunteers was as near an 
approach as possible to the appear- 
ance of a regiment of regulars—stiff, 
formal, complicated drills and ma- 
nceuvres, were all that were attended 
to, the real use of arms of destruction 
beingentirely neglected; whereas now 
perfection in the construction of the 
rifle and in the skill of its owner are 
considered everything, and drill no- 
thing. And secondly, whereas for- 
merly volunteer corps were uniformly 
modelled on the same plan, each an 
imitation of the other, now we seem 
likely to have every possible grada- 
tion, or degradation of dress, from 
Mr. Drummond’s brave smock frocks, 
and Lord Elcho’s “ Nickerbockers,’ 
up to the smartest and spiciest corps 

elite which we are promised in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. 

In our opinion, the Government 
would make a very great mistake if 
they did not encourage every man in 
the kingdom to volunteer in his own 
way, even supplying arms and am- 
munition to the roughest set of la- 
bourers who chose to join a corps of 
volunteers. Men have various tastes. 
Some would prefer being drilled and 
dressed like our regular regiments ; 
others would dislike the drill, an 
prim-cut clothes, and devote their 
whole attention to the rifle. But 


both these classes would be useful as 
irregular troops in actual war, though 
each in a different way. 

The “ Address to the people of the 
British Isles,” which will follow, is 
strangely applicable to the circum- 
stances of the present moment. With 
the alteration of a couple of lines it 
might have appeared in the Zimes a 
week ago; and, as a historical parallel, 
a commodity just now so much in 
vogue, it is highly interesting. It is 
long, too, since the idea of volunteer- 
ing, according to the prevailing acce 
tation of the term, has been serio 
entertained by our military authori- 
ties, and acted upon by the public, and 
from the letters one reads in the 
daily yee one would conclude 
most of the writers fancied they were 
the first men who ever thought upon 
the subject. Such of our friends as 
entertain this idea will be undeceived 
if they peruse the extracts which we 
place before them. They will find 
therein more sensible suggestions to 
those engaged in forming volunteer 
corps than any they have seen from 
recent Solons. 


“ PEOPLE OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 

** Let none affect to despise the idea 
that WE SHALL SHORTLY BE INVADED. 
Our foe has pledged himself toit. He 
is at this moment disengaged from every 
continental enemy ; he is supported, he 
exists by warfare and plunder. Our 
naval victories have sufficiently taught 
him to despair of ever withstanding us 
on the watery element, and conse- 
quently the only possibility of any suc- 
cess rests in conveying his land forces on 
our shores ; and that this is by no means 
impracticable is the opinion of the first 
military characters. 

** Let us therefore make known to 
Frenchmen that whatever difference in 
political opinions may arise among our- 
selves, when our beloved country is me- 
naced by invasion WE WILL, AND HAVE 
RESOLVED ONE AND ALL to defend with 
ne and vigour its honour, freedom, 
and independence.” 


* Death is the worst—a fate which all must 
t . 

‘tis a bliss to die. 

lant man, tho’ slain in fight he be, 


ry; 
But for our count 
The 
Yet leaves his children safe, his country 


> 


5* 
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Entails a debt on all the grateful state, 
His own brave friends shall glory in his 


te 5 
His wife live honor’d, all his race succeed, 
And late posterity enjoy the deed.” 


“But let us pause and contemplate 
for a moment what we have to defend. 

**We have to defend from brutal 
insult the British fair, whose unri- 
valled beauty, so far from protecting 
them, will add proportionably to their 
misery. We have to defend (and trans- 
mit unimpaired to our children) those 
rights and liberties for which our ances- 
tors have so often bled, from time to 
time, and even sacrificed their lives to 
preserve to us. 

** We have to defend and to maintain 
such glorious privileges, as collectively, 
no other nation on earth can boast of pos- 
sessing. Wehave a Macna Cuarta, 
and a Free Press; but, above all, our 
glorious and invaluable constitution, the 
admiration and the wonder of the world. 

*¢ What ardour will not the first consi- 
deration alone inspire in the breasts ofour 
British youths ? What hitherto unheard- 
of prodigies of valour, what feats of 
courage may we not expect in A CAUSE 
80 TRULY GRAND—SO TRULY JUST.” 


* Rely on fate, whose outstretched hand 
Shall still preserve thee from the hostile 
1 


For scenes of future bliss. Think on the 
day, 

When, with a victor’s emulation swoln, 

Their arms shall clasp a mistress’ throbbing 
breast ; 

When tears of joy shall grace thy mother’s 
eye, 

And rapt’rous smiles (to view a conquering 
son) 

Play on her aged brow! Oh, think, 

And let the contemplation cheer thy heart.” 


“It is hoped and trusted, therefore, 
that every individual, in proportion to 
his means, will imitate the glorious 
example of the merchants and others of 
the city of London ;— 

« Those generous traders, who alike sustain 
Their nation’s glory on th’ obedient main, 
And bounteous raise afiliction’s drooping 

pain. 
“A VOLUNTEER. 

“Published by J. Aspetvur, 32, Cornhill. 

‘¢ Price id., or 9d. the dozen. 
** Nicholson, Printer, Clerkenwell.” 


As a sequel to this “address,” we 
give a verse or two from each of three 
of the songs or ballads of the day. 
Trifles of this kind help to make one 
feel at home in any given year of his- 
tory with which one seeks to be ac- 
quainted. Here are two verses from 
a song, called the “ Volunteer Boys,” 


to the tune of “Let the toast pass,” 
published in 1801 :— 
** Here’s to the squire who goes to parade, 
Here's to the citizen soldier ; 
Here’s to the merchant who fights for his 
trade, 
Whom danger increasing makes bolder; 
Let mirth appear, union is bere, 
The toast that I give is the Brave 
Volunteer. 
“ Here’s to the lawyer who leaves the bar, 
Hastens where honour doth lead, sir, 
Changing the gown for the ensigns of war, 
The cause of the country to plead, sir; 
Freedom appears, ev’ry eas cheers, 
That calls for a health to the Law 
Volunteers,” &c. 


Then we find a Scotch one, pub- 
lished at Glasgow, and called “ Bri- 
tain’s Contest.’’ We give one verse :— 
“The French say they are coming o’er, 

To kill our king an’ a’ that; 

They'll kiss our sweethearts and our wives, 

And slay ourselves an’ a’ that— 

And a’ that, an’ a’ that ; 


But gin they come we'll crack their 
crowns, 


An’ send them hame to claw that,” &c. 


And next comes “A poem on the 
fashionable rite of consecrating mili- 
tary colours, particularly those of the 
brave volunteer bands” :— 

“Oh, forthwith repair to yon ground, 
For many brave youths will be there, 


To guard all the rights of the crown, 
With sword and fuzee to a hair! 


“Fine hats and rich plumes militaére, 

Blue coats, red collsrs, all the rest, 

From the head to the foot we appear 
All gentlemen soldiers confest,” 


These doggrel rhymes can lay small 
claim to scholarship, polish, or ima- 
gination ; but, at all events, they are 
patriotic, and they have an interest- 
ing look about them as one stumbles 
upon them, pasted scrap-fashion, as 
they are, into old books like ledgers 
in the library of the British Museum. 

We have lighted upon a very 
amusing pamphlet, forty-seven pages 
long, called on the title page “Four 
Letters for the consideration of all 
loyal Britons, and particularly for the 
attention of all volunteers, showing 
how Republicans act when in power, 
and what underhand meanness they 
are guilty of. By Bryan Blundell, of 
Islington, Liverpool. Magna est ve- 
ritas et prevalebit.” 

These letters are highly instructive 
at present. They carry us back sixty 
years to show us the interior, as it 


a 
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were, of an old regiment of volun- 
teers. The story may be told, police- 
report-fashion, in a few words. On 
the 29th of September, 1798, a letter 
appeared in the Swn paper, casting 
refiections on “The First Battalion of 
Liverpool Independent Volunteers.” 
In that letter these passages occur :— 


** After being above eighteen months 
under arms, and since April last that you 
battalioned, you are yet without many 
appointments that other corps that have 
been under arms only three months are 
complete in; and, to your shame be it 
said, were you to be called before a 
general upon actual service, there is not 
an officer in the line that knows his sta- 
tion. 

‘*Shall I, Volunteers, show you only 
your defects, and not point out a re- 
medy? You have but one in your 
power; and I know you to be men so 
loyal, that it only requires to be pointed 
out to be adopted. If you will present 
a petition to your gracious Sovereign, 
that he will be pleased to dismiss such 
republican officers” (as he had before 
alluded to) ‘* and allow you to elect loyal 
ones instead, who will go hand in band 
with your loyal colonel, my life upon it 
the business would be done,” &c. 


This letter was signed “A Loyal 
Volunteer ;” but the editor of the 
Sun, on being applied to, gave up one 
Blundell’s name as the writer. This 
brought the regiment about his ears, 
and hence these letters. At a meet- 
ing held by the regiment, “agreeable 
to notice,” and presided over by the 
colonel, it was the unanimous opinion 
that the said letter was “an in- 
Samous libel, consisting of the foulest 
calumny and the grossest falsehood, 
and that the author of such an un- 
gentlemanlike and atrocious produc- 
tion is unworthy of any longer re- 
maining a member of the battalion.” 

But Blundell presented himself be- 
fore the meeting and demanded to be 
heard. 


**Col. Case,—‘ Sir, you cannot! Do 
you avow the letter ?’ 

*<*T neither avow nor disavow the 
letter, but [ beg to be heard.’ 

** But Col. Case again said, ‘Sir, you 
cannot.’ 

“*Col. Case, as the privilege of a 
Briton, I beg to be heard.’ 

«Sir, you cannot.’ 

**Col. Case then said, ‘ Gentlemen, 
the author of this letter calls you all, 
he calls me disloyal.’ He then pro- 
ceeded to take the sense of the court or 
battalion, by saying— 
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‘**Those gentlemen who are of opi- 
nion that the author of this publication, 
whoever he is, shall be, if found to be 
one of the corps, expelled with every 
mark of infamy and contempt, will 
shoulder arms; those who are not of 
that opinion, will remain as they are, 
(viz., with ‘ordered arms’ and ‘bay- 
onets fixed ’) ‘ Jt is optional.’ 

**Upon the hse being given, the 
whole, excepting about twenty in Capt. 
Bold’s company, did ‘shoulder.’ 


When expelled, Blundell relates, in 
his account of the scene, “I again 
stepped forward, and said,”— 


***Col. Case, will you now hear me 
after you have condemned me?’ 

‘¢« Sir, I cannot say; I will consult the 
gentlemen. Gentlemen, what say you, 
shall we hear him?’ (A general cry of 
‘hear, hear.’) 

***T then,’ continues Blundell, ‘ step- 
ped forward and attempted an apology 
for my attack upon the two majors, 
whom, though I mentioned no names, 
the cap fitted so well that they each 
put it on.” 

**Major Earle then said, ‘Gentle- 
men, Iam a loyal man, I am a man of 
property, I have a worthy wife and 
family, I am loyal.’ 

** Major Birch said, ‘Gentlemen, I 
claim it as the privilege, the birthright 
of a Briton, to think, to speak my sen- 
timents freely on men and measures in 
this country. Good God, gentlemen! 
because I formerly thought differently 
of some leading characters in this coun- 
try, am I, therefore, to be branded 
with the odious name of Republican? 
God forbid that ever this happy country 
should be a prey to the desolating 
system of Republican France. If ever 
an invasion of this happy country does 
take place, sincerely I hope we shall all 
go forward with manly hearts to meet 
the foe, crush him, or die at our posts,’ 

‘*Then Blundell was hissed. ‘Then 
he asked the seven captains whether it 
was not their jealousies which ruined 
the regiment, and he says they were 
afraid to hear him out on the subject, 
After a little while the Colonel said— 

*** Do you avow the letter?’ 

** * Sir, I do,’ says Blundell. 

“Then Mr. G. Crump, an officer, 
with his sword drawn, advanced from 
his station and gave Blundell ‘the lie 
direct,’ and most of the privates a 
plauded the act; and, adds Blundell, 
‘he was not within reach of my bay- 
onet, and that I might not be tempred 
to commit a rash action, I immediately 
unfixed my bayonet, and placed it in 
the scabbard.’ ‘And after some more 
details, he continues, ‘I then went 
through the ranks, saying, God Al- 
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mighty bless you, gentlemen! and 
may you, for eighteen months to 
come, be the laughing-stock of all who 
see you.’ He was hissed and hooted, 
and when retired about ten yards, 
‘faced,’ made them ‘three of his best 
bows,’ and said, ‘Gentlemen, I thank 
oo Major Earle called out, ‘ Drums, 

t him off the field." A private gen- 
tleman was the first to leave the ranks, 
seize a drum, and beat it; in a minute 
the drums struck up, when, marching 
to their time, I waved my hat three 
times over my head, but dared not to 
trust my voice to cheer them.” 


Thus Blundell was drummed out, 
and consoled himself by writing the 
letters from which we have con- 
densed the above story. It may serve 
as a salutary warning. The same 
or a similar scene might be enacted 
on many a parade ground in England 
within the next few months unless 
it is made a standing virtue of the 
volunteer of 1859 to exhibit constant 
good nature and forbearance, and to 
nip in the bud the first appearance of 
jealousy and backbiting amongst the 
members of his corps. 

In another pamphlet by the same 
author, entitled “ The Rise, Progress, 
and Proceedings of a Corps of Volun- 
teers, showing how Thirty Republi- 
cans have endeavoured to make 500 

mtlemen truly laughable,” this first 

ttalion of Liverpool Independent 
Volunteers is exhibited in a still more 
ludicrous light. Of their eight drum- 
mers seven had different uniforms. 
The facings of the companies were 
various. For a long time they had no 
adjutant, the captains in rotation 
acting as captains commandant for 
the day. Three of the companies 
were taught to fix and unfix bayon- 
ets with the right hand; the other 
four with the left ; and each prac- 
tised as they had been taught. In the 
same company some had long white 
pantaloons, whilst others had white 
stockings, white kerseymere breeches, 
and black half gaiters, and this was 
general throughout six out oftheseven 
companies. The seventh company 
wore white pantaloons. The muskets, 
though of the same bore, were of 
various weights. The cartouch-boxes 
were equally varied, and many of 
them would not hold ball-cartridge. 
And this state of utter uselessness as 
a regiment was the result of petty 
bickerings and jealousies amongst its 
members. 
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There is an account, too, of a simi- 
lar ill-feeling which existed amongst 
the officers of the first regiment of 
Tower Hamlets Volunteers. It is 
given in an address to the members 
of the corps by a Captain Fletcher, 
who dates his letters from Shadwell 
Dock. It isnot worth while describ- 
ing this gentleman’s quarrel with his 
regiment. It is not by any means so 
amusing as was Mr. Bryan Blundell's. 
We hope, however, that our modern 
volunteers will prove less peppery 
amongst themselves than their fathers 
and grandfathers appear to have been. 
‘* PLAN OF A FEMALE ASSOCIATION, COM- 

PRISING THE LADIES OF THE UNITED 

KINGDOM ; BRITANNIA, PRESIDENTESS, 

**We, the Consorts, Relicts, and 
Spinsters of this United Kingdom, whose 
names are intended to be underwritten, 
feeling ourselves justly indignant at the 
false and perfidious attempt ef the Cor- 
stean during a time of pro- 
found peace, in sending troops of Female 
freebooters to this country, with charac- 
ters as light as their arms and accoutre- 
ments, and with hostile intentions, pre- 
pared to open their breastworks for the 
invasion of our just rights, &c., have 
therefore entered into a voluntary asso- 
ciation for the preservation of our said 
rights, &c., as we are convinced that in 
them are involved the good and safety of 
the constitution. And we do hereby 
engage ourselves to raise and arm our 
vassals for the service of his Majesty, 
King George, and him to defend with 
our tongues and hearts, our eyes, eye- 
lashes, lips, dimples, and every ae 
feature. . e do further promise 
and agree to annoy the enemy, whereso- 
ever he shall have the temerity to 
invade us, with all the flames, darts, and 
arrows with which nature has so libe- 
rally armed us. And we, the unmarried 
part of this Association, + are 
determined, in order to show the luke- 
warm and indifferent what they may 
expect, not to accept the hand of any 
man in a dance, nor lean upon his arm 
for support, who is not ready to use 
them in the defence of his king and 
country. 

** Printed for J. Aspetue, 32, Cornhill 
**27th August, 1803.” 


There was likewise an “ Address to 
the Women of England,” which ap- 
peared in a paper of the time, called 
The British Neptune, in which was 
recommended the formation of a 
corps of ladies for objects similar to 
that served by Miss Nightingale and 
her fair assistants, in the East, during 
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the Crimean war. But by far the 
majority of the songs and addresses 
of these times refer to Buonaparte 
and the French. These it is unneces- 
sary to reproduce just now. 

o turn from the gay, frivolous, 
and amusing, to the grave brochwres 
of that time—we proceed to make 
an extract from a pamphlet, entitled 
“A Dispassionate Inquiry into the 
best means of National Safety,” by 
John Bowles, Esq. 1806. After in- 
culcating the necessity of patience, 
constancy, and fortitude, he says :— 


** But it behoves us to be aware that 
the cultivation of the above qualities 
requires a domestic struggle scarcely 
less arduous than that which we have to 
maintain with the common enemy; a 
struggle with those luxurious habits 
which have gotten such fast hold of us, 
and than which nothing can be more 
hostile to that discipline of ourselves 
which our actual situation so imperiously 
demands. There is’ something, how- 


ever, in such habits, of so deceitful and 
captivating a nature, that the persons 
who are most subject to their influence 
are always the most unwilling to make 
an effort to throw them off. Although 
luxury has proved the severest scourge 


ever known to the human race—although 
its ravages have far exceeded those of 
famine, pestilence, and the sword—no- 
thing is so difficult as to prevail on man- 
kind to regard it as anenemy. It pos- 
sesses such powers of fascination as en- 
tirely to stop the ears of its votaries 
against the warning voice of history, 
which proclzims aloud, in tones the 
most clear and emphatical, the destruc- 
tion of state after state, and empire 
after empire, in its voracious gulph. It 
cannot, therefore, at any time, be un- 
profitable ; and surely, at the present 
time it cannot be unreasonable to trace 
the operation of luxury in corrupting the 
morals of individuals, and in producing 
the ruin of states.” 

‘*, .. If such be thenatural operation 
of luxury whenever it gains an ascend- 
ancy in the human mind, what must be 
its effects when it characterizes the man- 
ners of society? Its natural fascination 
is then increased, in an almost inconceiv- 
able degree, by the tyranny of fashion 
and the contagion of example. Instead 
of being liable to any restraint from the 
fear of shame it receives a new impulse 
from the dread of singularity. Desires 
which of themselves are but too diffi- 
cult to be controlled, are then inflamed 
by sympathy. A spirit of emulation 
goads on to the most ruinous excesses. 
Frugality, temperance, regularity, nay, 
even decency itself, are laughed out of 
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countenance. A prevailing love of plea- 
sure gradually swells into an universal 
rage for dissipation, and into an un- 
bridled passion for public diversions, the 
immoderate enjoyment of which stamps 
the national character with levity and 
frivolity. Amusement, instead of be- 
ing resorted to as a recreation, becomes 
the chief occupation of life; and, what- 
ever interrupts it is considered an un- 
welcome intruder. Nocturnal hours 
being moet grateful to the feverish thirst 
of dissipation, are stolen from the rest to 
which nature had allotted them, and an 
arrangement of time takes place which 
is unfavourable alike to corporeal, to in- 
tellectual, and to moral vigour. .. . 
Hence a people who are immersed in 
luxury are ever found to be corrupt and 
venal, ‘hey are always ready to sacri- 
fice general interests to personal advan- 
tages. Their patriotic feelings are ab- 
sorbed in sensual indulgences. They are 
willing to incur any danger rather than 
forego their accustomed gratifications. 
If it be their lot to enjoy civil freedom 
they soon render themselves incapable 
of retaining that inestimable privilege: 
in proportion as they are individually 
unable to govern themselves, they are, 
collectively, difficult to be governed by 
those who have the rule over them. 
Slaves to their own passions and appe- 
tites, they are impatient of every other 
kind of restraint, and becoming untract- 
able, restless, fond of change, turbulent, 
factious, and seditious, they either 
plunge into anarchy, or oblige their go- 
vernment, for the sake of public order or 
for its own preservation, to assume des- 
potic powers. .. . Dreading above all 
things the necessity of effort, and the 
pain of privation, instead of availing 
themselves promptly and efficaciously 
of the means of preservation which are 
still in their power, they seek to tempo- 
rize and conciliate; but, far from avert- 
ing, they thereby accelerate their ruin ; 
and they speedily furnish another proof, 
in addition to the many with which the 
history of the world abounds, that lux- 
ury, by subjecting a people to the do- 
minion of pleasure and the corruption of 
vice, prepares them to become an easy 
prey to the attacks of a foreign enemy. 
‘*Though there are happily indisput- 
able proofs that in this country we are 
far from being arrived at this deplorable 
state of effeminacy and imbecility, many 
of the symptoms above described indicate 
our approach toward such a state. The 
bent of the times is altogether to plea- 
sure and dissipation. Voluptuous gra- 
tification and public amusements are the 
grand objects of general solicitude, 
‘Thanks to the manly character and qua- 
lities we have inherited from our less 
luxurious ancestors—thanks, too, to 
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the invigorating efforts we have been 
compelled to make for our own preser- 
vation, we are not yet enervated.” 


Wehavegiventhe above rather long 
assage from this attractive pamphlet 
cause, though published in 1806, 
every word of it is applicable to 1859. 
There is another sensible essay in 
the same collection, published also in 
1806. “A defence of the volunteer 
system, in opposition to Mr. Wind- 
ham’s idea of that force, with hints 
for its improvement.” The author 
takes as his motto the following quo- 
tation from “Thompson’s Military 
Memoirs :” “ The event of war gene- 
rally depends on the superiority of 
talents in those who form and exe- 
cute military plans. Here lies the 
strength of armies more than in their 
numbers or even their veteran dis- 
cipline.” His motto will indicate the 
writer’s idea of what officers of volun- 
teers should be. He says in the body 
of the treatise:— 


**T consider the strongest argument 
urged against the possibility of the volun- 
teers becoming good troops is the defi- 
ciency of their officers in military sci- 
ence, more particularly their command- 
ing officers. This is certainly strong 
ground of objection, and has its rise in 
the very principles of the system; yet 
it is not without its remedy, and if that 
remedy were applied it would be the 
means of removing the greatest impedi- 
ment to their progress, and probably all 
the prejudices against them. It is well 
known to all military men that in form- 
ing troops the great difficulty is not in 
teaching the privates but the officers 
their duty: and it is no less a maxim, 
that without confidence in their leaders 
men will not undertake enterprises of 
moment with that spirit which alone in- 
sures success. The truth of these ob- 
servations the volunteer officers have 
themselves discovered ; and their good 
sense will lead them instantly to adopt 
such regulations as shall be pointed out, 
calculated to remove those difficulties 
which at present lie in the way of their 
improvement. 

“It must be observed that those 
corps of volunteers officered by young 
and active men are uniformly the best ; 
and, in some instances within my ob- 
servation, where a military spirit has 
been combined with these qualities, a de- 
gree of knowledge and talent has been 
displayed that would have placed in the 
background a great number of our regu- 
lar field officers, whose lives have been 

in the service. 

** To apply the pruning hook to this 
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exuberance (of old and inefficient offi- 
cers) requires delicacy and caution; on 
the one hand not to give unnecessary 
offence to men whose only fault arises 
from their good intentions; and, on the 
other, to give that encouragement to 
merit, and the display of military talent, 
which may place the volunteers in a 
situation to acquire the entire confidence 
of the country. I should greatly re- 
joice to see this desirable end brought 
about by the officers themselves. I do 
not mean that they should quit the es- 
tatlishment altogether, for it must at all 
times be highly indebted to their sup- 
port (these officers being men of rank in 
society); but that men of a certain age, 
who feel themselves unequal to the exer- 
tions of military fatigue, should become 
a sort of honorary members of the insti- 
tution, encouraging the more youthful 
and active. With the judicious and 
candid such conduct must appear a very 
striking example of their judgment and 
liberality.” 


After suggesting that the General’s 
inspections should be very strict, and 
“made upon honour,” he proceeds, 
“The fulsome complimentary speeches 
of field officers, with ‘cap in hand,’ 
would no longer fill the columns of 
our newspapers. In their stead we 
should read that the Commander-in- 
Chief, in consequence of the report of 
General , has been ple to ap- 
= such a gentleman Captain, or 

[ajor Commandant of such a corps; 


that the —— corps has been placed 
by the same authority in class No. 1; 


or that the corps has been or- 
dered to remain in class No. 3 till fur- 
ther orders ; or that the corps, 
in consequence of an evident relaxa- 
tion of discipline, &c., is ordered to be 
reduced to class 4, &c., &c. In short, 
the country would, by this means, be 
informed of the true state of its vo- 
lunteers, who, on their part, would 
imbibe a spirited confidence in them- 
selves which, in the hands of a Ge- 
neral of experience, could not fail of 
being turned to the most beneficial 
account.” 

To prove that the volunteers would 
not be averse to such stringent regu- 
lations, he says, “They have ever 
shown the utmost anxiety to make 
themselves soldiers; have ever paid 
the greatest attention to the in- 
structions given them to that end; 
and have, upon all occasions, been 
submissive and obedient. An enemy 
to the system might probably bring 
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forward an instance or two to the 
contrary ; but I appeal to the country 
whether their general conduct has 
not been highly meritorious.” 

Again, “The enthusiasm of the 
people in a moment of public excite- 
ment will soon subside; it is only by 
men of. fixed views and foresight 
that the real danger of a country 
can be ascertained ; and it is to their 
principles and exertions that every 
popular mode of arming must be in- 
debted for its chief support. It is 
they who must keep alive its energy 
and direct its efforts.” 

Itisstrange how suitable many of the 
paragraphs in these papers are to our 
circumstances. For instance, after re- 


marking “It is allowed on all hands 
that the volunteers are a fine body of 
men, and, if well officered, equal to 
any military undertaking,” the pam- 
phleteer proceeds:— 


**I believe few will be inclined to call 
in question the spirit and courage of the 
people of England. That they have 
every inducement to exert these quali- 
ties in defence of their country is felt 
by every one; and to qualify them- 
selves for the arduous task is obviously 
their greatest desire. Here, then, are 
materials for the defence of a country, 
which, I believe, no other country can 
at present boast of. The disasters of 
other nations have been to us an awful 
lesson, which should teach us to avoid 
those rocks and quicksands on which 
their happiness and independence have 
been wrecked. Not adreg, I hope, of 
revolutionary principle is now to be 
found among us. We are not, I trust, 
like the Swiss, divided in council, who, 
while hesitating about their neutrality, 
and while arguing on the expediency of 
defending their country, permitted the 
enemy to march into its very heart, and 
only called upon the spirit of the people 
when they had given up every natural 
and local advantage of situation, to ex- 
pose it to certain destruction. We are 
not like Italy, separated by contending 
interests, and while one principality 
was defending itself against the com- 
mon enemy, another, for the sake of 
gain, was furnishing that enemy with 
every necessary of war. Nor shall we, 
like his Holiness the Pope, admit a 
French army into our capital without a 
single effort to prevent it. We shall not, 
like the brave peasantry of the Tyrol, 
be abandoned by our leaders, left to 
beat the enemy without commanders, 
and to put an ineffectual stop to the 
progress of a victorious army. Nor do 
our Government possess that impolitic 
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jealousy and fear which prevent the 
Austrian from admitting the people to 
a share of its defence. Had a proper 
confidence been placed in the inhabi- 
tants of those countries, the battle of 
Austerlitz would probably at this mo- 
ment have been unfought. 

- . . « Let not a War Minister 
of England, then, treat with levity a 
force of this nature. The volunteers of 
this country deserve other language than 
that of contempt. Let him rather give 
them that efficiency of which they are 
capable, and animate their zeal by ho- 
norary distinctions, which will cost him 
nothing, but which will have the most 
beneficial effects on them. 

«The great stress that is generally 
laid upon having officers of the line to 
command volunteers, naturally leads 
one to inquire into the advantages to 
be derived from that source; and I be- 
lieve, upon an impartial statement, 
they will be found to be much exagge- 
rated. With most people the appella- 
tion of ‘‘ regular officer” implies a per- 
fect knowledge of all military duties, 
and capacity to explain and teach those 
duties to others. ‘These qualifications, 
however, are not so generally possessed 
in the army as is imagined. . ee 
The routine of ordinary duties, I appre- 
hend, is within the compass of every 
capacity, and that volunteer corps is in 
a bad state indeed, which could not un- 
dertake them in three days. But the 
superior qualities of activity and vigi- 
lance, a clear and extensive knowledge 
of field manceuvres, a quickness in cor- 
recting mistakes, a decisive manner, 
the art of viewing a country with a 
military eye and discovering its capabi- 
lities, are to be discovered by practice 
only. 

- « « « **We now come to the 
question of how far the volunteers are 
fit for severe service, so different from 
their general habits. If luxury and 
and ease be allowed to enervate men, 
they will be found, upon inquiry, to have 
as few opportunities of operating upon 
this class of menasthearmy. I believe 
that two-thirds of the volunteers la- 
bour more, and are not better fed than 
the soldiers of the line.” (Is this precisely 
the sort of volunteers it is proposed to 
raise in 1859?) “ What, then, is to 
prevent them undergoing hardships and 
fatigues as well as the regulars? The 
duty of a soldier in the British isles is 
barely exercise for him; and in most of 
our colonies it is little more. 

gi: ghee ‘*In what consist the 
hardships and privations of a soldier in 
England, I own, I am yet to learn. 
With double and, in some instances, 
treble the pay and allowances of most 
soldiers in Europe, with provisions sup- 
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plied him at a certain rate, however 
high the markets may be, and when 
sick attended with the utmost punctu- 
ality and care, he has every necessary 
comfort supplied him, and not unfre- 
quently partakes of the luxuries of life. 
In regard to the officers of the line, 
however scanty their pay, I think it will 
be generally allowed that their manner 
of living betrays no want of money, 
and they contrive to possess every en- 
joyment such a country as England can 
bestow. They, therefore, can have no 
superior claim on the score of being 
inured to hardship and fatigue. 

* «How many volunteer corps 
have found their expectations disap- 
pointed who have had men whose lives 
were spent in the regular army enrolled 
amongst them, I will not pretend to 
determine; but I have been witness to 
many instances of this nature myself, 
and have heard of many more. Men 
of superior talent in any profession are 
extremely rare, and more so, perhaps, 
in the army than in any other, for there 
they have fewer opportunities of prac- 
tising their duties.” . . . *ia 
short, it is as preposterous to suppose a 
man is a good soldier because he has 
served a few years in the army, as that 
another shall be a complete statesman 
having sat a session or two in the House 
of Commons.” 


The following advice cannot fail to 
be useful to those engaged in forming 
volunteer corps :— 


** And here I beg to drop a word of 
advice to volunteer officers—that they 
should pay particular attention to the 
appointment of their non-commissioned 
officers. Their chief recommendation 
should be a certain firmness of character, 
that will impel them to a performance 
of their duty through every obstacle. 
That want of steadiness, so apparent to 
a military eye, on the volunteer parades, 
is entirely owing to the want of this 
quality in the non-commissioned officers. 
Ifa corps appears steady on parade, credit 
is given to it for more cleverness than, 
perhaps, it possesses, as steadiness is 
considered the basis of military improve- 
ment. The way to gain this end is by 
a decisive and an impartial, firm con- 
duct. 

- « « There is another thing I 
would also strongly recommend to them 
(the officers), which is, at all times, to 
take an active part in the field with their 
corps. It has been too much the prac- 
tice to leave the command in the hands 
of adjutants, sergeant-majors, &., &c., 
while the officers have stuod looking idly 
on. By this means the men have left 
their officers far behind in improvement, 





when it should have been an undeviating 
maxim at the outset of the business to 
have grown up together. Commanding 
officers should incessantly practice, and 
insist upon the same from their subordi- 
nates ; nor should a false shame of their 
deficiency at first deter them. If they 
feel at a fins let them ask questions, and 
let those who are deputed to instruct 
them be ready with prompt and clear 
answers. In this manner they will find 
themselves advancing, step by step, toa 
perfection they are little aware of. The 
fundamental principles of all military 
mancuvres are extremely simple, and 
when they are well grounded in them, 
they will naturally aspire to higher 
flights. I have observed that teachers 
of volunteers are oftener more intent 
upon showing their own cleverness than 
that of the corps they are commanding. 
There is a sort of standing wit they ac- 
quire in the army which they cannot al- 
ways restrain within due bounds. Let 
me advise all officers of volunteers, at the 
same time they make every use of their 
knowledge, never to suffer these people 
to be out of their places when under 
arms. 

“The great misfortune 
attending the management of the volun- 
teer system hitherto has arisen from the 
want of a due consideration of its nature 
and the adaptation of military regulation 
to time and circumstances. Military 
men, who have been accustomed to sit 
down at their ease and issue their orders, 
and have them executed on the instant, 
have no idea of a force whose convenience 
is to be consulted, and who, before they 
take up the musket, must, by their daily 
industry, secure the support of them- 
selves and families; they have no con- 
ception of a divided duty; but, having 
all their own wants provided for, they 
forget the consideration that is due to 
others. When the exigency of the mo- 
ment required great exertion, the volun- 
teers gave up cheerfully a considerable 
portion of their time to military exer- 
cises ; but, when the hour of immediate 
danger was past, and they had assumed 
a regular shape, and acquired a certain 
expertness in the use of their arms, it 
was reasonably to be hoped that some 
plan would have been adopted that 
should have combined their improve- 
ment as soldiers with their convenience 
as citizens. But this does not appear to 
have been done. 

- ‘I have observed there is 
a point of knowledge beyond which 
volunteers appear not to advance. This 
circumstance deserves the mature con- 
sideration of those who have the direction 
of this branch of our defence. It arises 
partly from the majority of volunteer 
officers being unfit for their situations, 
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and partly from the neglect of the in- 
specting field officers. 

se ‘*T hope to see the men 
taught all the duties of light troops, and 
to be made to understand the manner of 
annoying an enemy, in small parties, in 
an enclosed country, as well as to act 
with steadiness and correctness in ex- 
tended lines and deep columns; to see 
the officers have opportunities of exer- 
cising their activity and judgment in all 
the leading points of real service ; to see 
a proper attention paid to the equipment 
and internal management of the corps; 
that they might be ready on all occasions 
to take the field provided with every 
article necessary to the performance of 
their duty, and to the preservation of 
their health. 

‘+ It is in the power of Government to 
accomplish all these points. Let them 
issue a clear and concise plan of what is 
expected from volunteers. Let them 
enumerate not only the quality of the 
men, but the nature of their equipments, 
and the degree of knowledge and discip- 
line to be attained. Let these qualitica- 
tions be divided into classes, and each 
class have its appropriate duty in a scale 
ofimportance. Let each corps be placed 
in that class to which its merits entitle 
it. And if it should appear that any one 
is unfit to rank on the lowest class, and 
do not speedily qualify itself for such a 
situation, let it be civilly dismissed and 
others augmented, or afresh corps formed 
in its place.” 

This was volunteering in earnest, 
and theabove wasreally sound counsel. 
It should always be borne in mind 
that we volunteer mainly for the pur- 
pose of deterring an enemy from put- 
ting his foot upon our shores. Sup- 
posing any enemy to meditate the 
invasion of England, he would be 
perfectly acquainted with the precise 
value of our volunteers; and if he 
knew that most of them could be 
huddled together and butchered like 
sheep, he would have no dread of them 
whatever. He would know that they 
would be more an impediment than 
an assistance to ourownarmy. There- 
fore the above extract is well worthy 
the consideration of our authorities. 
They should know the precise equip- 
ment and state of proficiency in ma- 
neeuvring and rifle practice of every 
volunteer corps in the kingdom, so 
that they might, in case their real 
services were required, be put, seve- 
rally, to the duties they were best cal- 
culated to perform. 

We believe that it would be a grand 
mistake to endeavour to mould every 
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volunteer corps in the kingdom after 
the same pattern. True, the excel- 
lence of the British regular army con- 
sists, amongst other things, in the 
similarity and equableness, so to speak, 
of its battalions, which makes one 
regiment as good as another. But it 
has taken generations of the working 
of a regimental system peculiarly our 
own to effect this object amongst our 
regulars. It would, however, be 
utterly impossible to attain the same 
end with volunteers, especially British 
volunteers, called as they are from so 
many different classes of society, and 
localised in groups, surrounded re- 
spectively by such varying circum- 
stances. Besides, even were it pos- 
sible, it would be unwise to assimilate 
all our volunteer corps to the same 
standard, whether that standard be 
a regiment of the line, or one com- 

osed of Mr. Drummond’s smock- 

rocks. The Victoria rifles, for in- 
stance, are formed in a manner suited 
to well-to-do metropolitan volunteers, 
Mr. Drummond’s plan would answer 
admirably for village tradesmen and 
their neighbours ; but there are many 
other classes of society who reside in 
many parts of the country whose cir- 
cumstances are wholly different from 
those of either of the above-mentioned 
types of volunteers. 

Nor would the diversity of equip- 
ments and styles of fighting tell 
against an army of volunteers, taken 
asa whole. Quite the reverse. No- 
thing is more puzzling or more dis- 
heartening to a regular army than to 
be engaged day after day, hour after 
hour, with a foe motley in uniform, 
fitful and varied in tactics. They 
never know whom they have beaten, 
or from whom they received the last 
repulse. They can calculate on the 
— of no body of men they see 

fore them, and war becomes a maze. 


We should not wonder, either, if sup- 
posing each volunteer corps took a 
wide licence from the established 
fashion of clothing and equipment, 


and devoted some thought and com- 
mon sense to a consideration of the 
matter, that long standing difticulty, 
of finding a handsome, martial, and 
serviceable dress and mode of wearing 
arms suited to the British soldier of 
the nineteenth century, were at last 
solved. There would, at all events, 
be no meshwork of red tape to im- 
pede the well-meant effort, 
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The opinion of this volunteer of 
1806 on the matter of weekly drills 
seems rather different from that held 
by our modern volunteers. He says: 


**T consider the manner of drilling 
men for an hour or two once a-week, or 
a fortnight, as calculated to do them no 
good. These I call useless drill days. A 
corps that will apply to the exercise a 
week successively may be taught more 
than at fifty—a hundred such drills. A 
man no sooner begins to feel his arms, 
and to fit himself to the military atti- 
tude, than it is time to dismiss him; 
and thus he goes on from month to month 
without making any progress beyond 
the parade business. It is astonishing 
how fast a corps may be brought for- 
ward in afew successive days; and I 
am assured there are few men that 
would not prefer that mode of training 
to the present.” 


And on another subject of import- 
ance he makes the following shrewd 
remarks :— 


** Much unnecessary trouble has been 
given hitherto to the Commander-in- 
Chief relative to the volunteers. The 
orders issued from his office to the 
army are uniform, and when adapted to 
one instance answer the purpose of the 
whole. Not so the volunteers. An order 
may be very judicious and well calcula- 
ted for the purpose in one county, 
which will be extremely inconvenient 
and ill-adapted for another. It has been 
too much the practice in issuing orders 
and making regulations for the volunteer 
system to “take those of London for a 
model. Great inconvenience has arisen 
from this practice.” 


Passing over some pages, we come 
upon a discussion of the relative va- 
lues of volunteer and regular troops : 


**It has been the custom,” says our 
author, ‘‘of those writers who have in- 
tended to depreciate the value of the vo- 
lunteers, to adduce instances from his- 
tory of the inefficacy of raw troops to 
contend with veterans; but these illus- 
trations haveseldom given muchstrength 
to their argument, as, upon inspection, 
they will be found to bear but little 
analogy to the political feelings and 
military situation of thiscountry. . . 
It would not, however, be very difficult 
to select other examples from the history 
of any age, of troops, inferior to our 
volunteers, who have honourably dis- 
tinguished themselves against old and 
highly disciplined soldiers. But who 


that has read the history of the Ameri- 
can war, and the French revolution, in 
our own times, — can want convic- 
tion on this h 


*«Tn estimating our means 
of defence ; ; 2 strange infatuation seems 
to have laid hold of some men’s minds, 
that, as one battle has decided the fate 
of nations on the Continent, so it must 
necessarily do ours. ‘The brilliant ac- 
tions of Buonaparte seem to have dazzled 
and confounded their imaginations. A 
battle of Marengo or of Austerlitz may 
put an end to a Continental war, or to 
the independence of a nation solely re- 
lying upon a standing army, but never 
can conquer a country like England, con- 
stitutionally defended. ‘ 

In a country defended by the volun- 
tary efforts of its own children, under 
judicious guidance, every inch of ground 
gained by an enemy, will prove to him 
a sanguinary conquest. That general 
should be considered as guilty of little 
less than treason, who suffered an enemy 
on English soil,an hour's repose, by night 
or day, tillhe wasconquered. ‘The fresh 
troops that would every moment flock to 
his standard would enable him to under- 
take hourly enterprises. A war of this 
description would necessarily have a 
speedy termination. An enemy thus 
incessantly harassed, when it became 
judicious to attack him on all points, 
must fall an easy prey. 

‘* A well regulated volunteer system 
would present a bulwark from the centre 
to the extremities of the kingdom, ever 
watching for an opportunity to display 
its zeal and courage. England and 
Scotland would have two huge columns 
of men, armed in their defence, stretch- 
ing from Portsmouth to the shores of 
Sutherland; the one facing east, the 
other west ; and while the front of these 
columns were sustaining the first onset, 
the rear, consisting of fresh troops, would 
arrive in endless succession to support 
the attack and secure the victory. 


‘* In forming a plan for the defence of 
the country, the worst possible circum- 
stances that can happen should be pro- 
vided against. With us the confidence 
placed in our navy should be put entirely 
out of the question, and we should be 
prepared for the attack of an enemy, as 
if no such formidable opposition to him 
existed. There should be no check upon 
the exertions of our fleets; they should 
be ready, if necessary, to quit our shores 
to a ship, without fear of the consequen- 
ces. It is by no means impossible but 
that such a thing may eventually be re- 
quisite. We live in an age eventful 
beyond all comparison; and who can 
pretend to prescribe limits to political 
necessity. Let not any statesman there- 
fore say the defence of the country is 
complete till he can bring it to this pitch. 

- . The question is not now 
whether we shall become a nilitary 
nation—that is already decided—but 
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what sort of a military nation? Whether 
we shall encumber ourselves with, and 
entail on posterity, an enormous grow- 
ing expense, the natural consequence of 
an overgrown military establishment; or 
whether the same end shall be accom- 
plished by the voluntary efforts of the 
people, under a plain systematic form, 
conducted at a comparatively trifling 
charge, and which, when the country 
shall be no longer in need of their ser- 
vices, it is in the power of the legislature 
to extinguish in aninstant. . .. . 

‘The people of England can never 
stoop to oppression and slavery, the 
effects of a successful invasion. The in- 
habitants of most other countries may be 
able tamely to bear the galling yoke, for 
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their necks are already partly accustom- 
ed to it. But Englishmen must be free, 
or they will be nothing; and to reduce 
them to nothing is not only the first wish 
of the Emperor of France” (that was 
Napoleon the First, the reader must re- 
member,) ‘* but of the whole French na- 
tion” (of that day.) 


It was our original intention to 
have made selections from the nume- 
rous other pamphlets, &c., which are 
to be found in our collection. But 
the last was so much to the purpose, 
and we have drawn so largely on its 
contents, that we have exhausted our 
limits. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


AT HOME. 


THE very name of Villiers calls up a 
host of courtly scenes to one’s fancy, 
and seems coupled, inevitably, with 
aristocracy in old times, and with 
rank, fashion, and beauty in these 
our own days. For whilst many an 
ancient surname has become common 
in England; whilst Seymours, and 
Spencers, and Churchills, and Norths 
teem in every locality, and designate 
the humble, as well as the noble, it is 
remarkable that one never finds a 
Villiers. In France, indeed, we meet 
with the old name of de Villerés in 
families of position, and recognise the 
source from which sprang the Norman 
family, transplanted into England, of 
Villiers. What matters it now, how- 
ever, that nobility of origin was un- 
willingly given by some to the great 
Duke who first raised the race to 

ower, or resolutely claimed by others ? 

hat his “coate armour,” according 
to the slanderer, D’Ewes, “was 
meane ;” that some Sir Henry Wot- 
ton complained, amongst other pitiful 
malignities, “ would scarce allow him 
to be a gentelman,” though one of his 
ancestors was a crusader, and added 
by the favours of Edward I. the cross 
of St. George and five escalop shells 
to his armorial bearings—and it was 
grandly remarked by the historian 
Sanderson, that “Heraldry might 
blazon as large fields of his pedigree 
as it might concern any subject to 
prove?” What matters it? Grant 
that his family, long grazing in Lei- 


cestershire, were little better than 
yeomen, little more enlightened than 
the cattle they owned on the banks 
of the stream, dignified by the name 
of the river Wreke, which flows 
through their demense—the manor 
or farm called Brookesley. What 
matters it, indeed? Let us turn from 
his armorial bearings, his cross of St. 
George and escalop shells, his “ fields 
of heraldry,” which, doubtless, were 
blazoned fast enough when he became 
the favourite of a king: let us turn 
from all these and look at the man. 

He was a gentleman, surely enough, 
as far as nature could make him so, 
for he had in wonderful perfection 
that gift of beauty which has shown 
itself through a Saas line of his de- 
scendants in those who bear to this 
day the name of Villiers. 

it is said that the noble and fault- 
less personal attributes of George 
Villiers were inherited from his mo- 
ther, a Beaumont, and a woman of 
good family, nevertheless a serving- 
maid, some aver, in the kitchen of 
the Duke’s father, Sir George Villiers, 
who had even been so infatuated as 
to admire the beautiful scullion during 
the life-time of his first wife. Be that 
how it may (and one must own it was 
like a Villiers of that day to do so) 
he was observed, after he became a 
widower, “to look very sweet” upon 
Mary Beaumont. He was known 
also to give her twenty pounds to 
purchase as good a dress as that sum 
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would produce ; and when she came 
forth, attired in all her gaudery, no 


longer the serving-maid, but the 
chosen bride of the knightly widower, 
he was struck with so lively an ad- 
miration of her charms, that he mar- 
ried her forthwith; and herattractions, 
her arts of pleasing, her capability of 
looking wl in fine ¢ress—an advan- 
tage by no means an invariable ac- 
companiment of beauty—were trans- 
mitted to his second son, George, the 
ill-fated, much-abused, somewhat-ca- 
lumniated, greatly-detested George 
Villiers. 

How much has been written about 
him, how much was said about him, 
in his public life. By his contempo- 
raries he was reviled, and yet Lord 
Clarendon, coming not long after him, 
calls him “the greatest man he ever 
knew.” The expression is a strong 
one, and might refer to good fortune, 
or to great but incomplete designs, or 
to the vast influence, not far inferior 
to that of Wolsey, and often com- 

red to that of Richelieu, which the 
Duke acquired in foreign courts, 
Europe seeming, indeed, to bow be- 
neath his sway. Much has been writ- 
ten about himin truth, and let us say, 
much that is false. By his rivals, he 
was regarded, as a man of brilliant 
fortunes always is, with loathing 
envy. There was little generosity in 
these corrupt times to quell that sen- 
timent. By posterity he has been 
undoubtedly misunderstood. 

Butlet it pass. Give to the public 
his public fame, his merits or de- 
merits, but let us look at him in his 
home from first to last, and we shall 
know something not only of the man, 
but of his times. Certainly, nature 
had made “her handy-work” out of 
him ; he is said to have been without 
blemish. The earliest portrait known 
of him is an engraving, by Simon 
Pass, taken in 1617, when Villiers 
was twenty-four years of age. He had 
then been ented an Earl, the possi- 
ble climax, as it was erroneously 
thought, of several successive honours. 
How debonair he must have been in 
a tight doublet, closed in front with 
a row of large pearls down to the 
waist, and somewhat below it, a col- 
lar of Vandyke lace round his throat, 
a small cloak over one arm, a short 
sleeve, or epaulette being shown on 
the other, from which emerged a 
richly-worked sleevelet, confined at 


the wrists with a cuff, which was 
fringed and turned back; and his 
doublet, one had almost forgotten to 
say, is “garded” with lace. Yet 
this costume was mean in comparison 
with others worn by the Duke : it sat 
well on him, however, and the slight 
moustache which he adopted about 
this period was also becoming to his 
well-formed mouth. What an object 
of attraction he must have been at 
Whitehall, or Hampten-court, or even 
at dull Theobald’s, in this tasteful 
array, with his faultless leg, stepping 
forth in a measure. No wonder that 
the young wife, whom he so prized, 
yet so neglected, doated on him to 
distraction ; no wonder that Anne of 
Austria almost lost her crown, and 
certainly her reputation, for his sake 
(seeing that she was by no means 
sure of it before she saw him). 

Those days were halcyon days to 
handsome courtiers. Queen Elizabeth 
had taught her subjects to value those 

rsonal attributes which had been of 

ittle importance during the troublous 

reign of her sister Mary, who had 
seen no beauty, good bigot as she 
was, save in her husband, and which 
had sunk low in public estimation 
during the short reign of the saintly 
and almost sera hic Edward. Essex 
and Raleigh, the wonder first and 
then the pity of mankind, owed 
their early distinction to no better 
cause than the noble, though some- 
what too marked features of the 
first, and to the intellectual majesty 
of brow and perfect symmetry of the 
last of these sometime favourites. 

But neither of these two great, ill- 
fated men could compete with George 
Villiers. Essex had too prominent a 
nose ; and his face—if we accept the 
portrait of him in Warwick Castle as 
an authority, and I believe it has 
been there since Elizabeth’s time—in- 
clines to red ; and Raleigh, though 

nd in every way, had a too lofty 
row ; but Villiers, both in form and 
face, could challenge the world, at 
that time, toshowsuch another human 
animal. True it was, that Essex was 
taller, and “of an abler body” than 
Villiers ; but then the ill-starred fa- 
vourite of James the First had, says 
Sir Henry Wotton, “neater limbs and 
freer delivery, and carried his well- 
poised body well,” and every move- 
ment was graceful. Essex, like most 
people of ancient lineage, had been 
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celebrated for his hands, a commen- 
dation which, though, as Wotton ob- 
serves, were “feminine praise, he, 
nevertheless, took from his father.” 
But Villiers, as the great Clarendon 
tells us, exceeded in the “ daintiness 
of his leg and foot ;’ and in those 
times, when trowsers were unknown 
to Christians, but confined to Sara- 
cens, or to ploughmen, that was one 
essential point of success at any 
court. 

In describing Villiers one seems to 
be delineating a hero of romance, so 
perfect is the picture—a complexion 
smooth and clear, a high forehead, 
dark, intelligent eyes, full of merri- 
ment and sweetness, a face oval, not 
large, a delicate, yet noble, cast of 
features, and not a fault to be found 
in the whole contour, except that the 
eyebrows were a little too pendulous; 
such was Villiers in his maturity. 
Then he had a native refinement that 
seemed to fit him at once for courts, 
and for courts alone; he was, as a 
young man, the gayest, the most off- 

and, frankest, yet most courteous of 
human beings, “with a very pleasant 
and vacant face,” which he could as- 
sume, consummate creature as he was, 
at any moment, even when rocked to 
frenzy by debt, or broken-hearted 
at leaving Anne of Austria, or on the 
verge of an impeachment—asif he had 
not a care in the world, and no one 
could withstand him, he could dis- 
regard forms so gracefully, and was 
fond of social life, of which he could 
be the very soul and spirit. Never- 
theless all this was not sufficient, and 
a@ man in those times might be an 
Apollo, and if he were not endowed 
with some of the minor attributes of 
Mars or Mercury, he was not likely to 
succeed. 

Happily, old Sir George died, and 
the management of the estate, and 
the education of his sons, was left to 
his widow, eventually the Countess of 
Buckingham. She seems to have been 
a woman of no ordinary mind, and she 
shaped the course of her son George. 
The family property was, of course, 
left to the eldest son, so that she had 
the greater merit in the course she 
took, as her means for preservin 
it were limited. Her son George had, 
shesaw, remarkable qualifications for 
a courtier’s life, added to which a 
splendid constitution, and great apt- 
ness for martial exercises, gave pro- 
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mise of early prowess ; so she sent 
him to what Howell, the famous 
letter-writer, calls “that huge maga- 
zine of men,” Paris, emulating in so 
doing the practice then fashionable in 
the aristocratic circles of England. 
Thus she brought him up to no spe- 
cific profession : he was not to serve 
in the army; he was not to be a 
churchman ; he had no turn for let- 
ters in any shape; and, educated at a 
school at Goadby, near his home, had 
probably learnt Latin and Greek only 
to forget them. It was a bold specu- 
lation, therefore, on the part of Lady 
Villiers ; but she counted on a return 
to the money she laid out in the at- 
tractions which were known to have 
more success at the court of England 
than learning or worth ; and she was 
not disappointed. 

At twenty-one the Earl-youth came 
back, then as handsome as Anti- 
nous, having learned to dance and 
to speak French, an accomplishment 
afterwards wondrously useful to the 
man who was to cope with Richelieu; 
an admirable fencer, a capital rider, 
and an inimitable dresser, not merely 
as expense went, but in choice and 
combination. The smiling, graceful 
youth was fashioned, too, at twenty- 
one into the perfectly well-bred man. 

One must pause here to confess to 
some astonishment that manly ac- 
complishments and polite manners 
should have been so prized by James 
I, since they must have put his own 
want of courage, his horror of a drawn 
sword, his not being able to look on 
the stain of blood, as well as his un- 
couth, distasteful northern vulgarity 
of deportment, to the blush. But so 
it was ; and Villiers was as fitted for 
the times as they were propitious to 
half-educated, showy youths, like him- 
self. Of course, we say nothing of 
his morals; those were, probably, 
not much benefited by Parisian ex- 
ample. One thing, however, is in fa- 
vour of them, namely, that he formed, 
soon after his return, an honourable, 
though infelicitous, attachment. Dis- 
sipated men usually escape that peril. 

e found his family poorer somewhat 
than he had left them, “‘and he could 
therefore perceive no better prospect 
before him,” says his biographer, 
“than to remain some time under ‘the 
“a and counsel’ of his mother 
until fortune should step forth and 
point to the opening to favour;” and 
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a good mother, according to worldly 
notions, Lady Villiers seems to have 
been ; foranxious toquit the seclusion 
of Brookesby forthe capital, she, about 
this time, married Sir Thomas Comp- 
ton, whose first marriage with a city 
heiress, the daughter of John Spencer, 
commonly called “ Rich Spencer,” 
Lord Mayor of London, had brought 
him both wealth and influence. 

This was the stepping-stone to all 
that hereafter occurred in the short 
career of George Villiers. 

Before, however, he starts on his 
adventurous path let us look at him, 
as well as we can, through the mists 
of time in his native home, and before 
he left those “loopholes of retreat” 
from which he had looked out on the 
distant world. 

Brookesby, the manor which his 
elder half-brother inherited, has, in 
later days, been returned as a de- 
cayed town. In old Fuller’s age its 
churches were worthy of note, “ espe- 
cially,” writes that delightful oddity, 
“in a country which affordeth no ca- 
thedrals; and as for its parish 
churches,” he contemptuously adds, 
“they may take the eye, but not ra- 
vish the admiration of the beholder.” 
But Brookesby boasted of St. Mi- 
chael’s, the structure in which George 
went with his parents to service, 
wherein he was probably christened. 
Above the body of this church rises a 
handsome tower, with noble battle- 
ments of remarkable beauty, being 
open-worked and embellished with a 
variety of shields, the most conspi- 
cuous of which is that of the lowly 
boy, who afterwards returned to de- 
corate the edifice. When these ar- 
morial bearings were placed there, 
George Villiers was sufticiently ex- 
alted to add to his own those of his 
wife, the Lady Katharine Manners, 
whilst to both these there is an ho- 
norary augmentation, showing the 
descent of the Villiers’ family from 
Edward the Fourth. Alas, poor 
George Villiers! Little dreamt he, 
indeed, when he trudged along to 
church, following his lady mother, 
of armorial- bearings or of Edward 
the Fourth. It seems as if amid the 
decay which surrounds old St. Mi- 
chael’s, that edifice alone remains to 
show the former greatness of that 
now extinct branch of the Villiers 
family, called into wild, blazing, and 
comet-like celebrity by the favourite 
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of James I., but ceasing in the direct 
line in two generations after his proud 
and brief career. The Clarendons, 
the Jerseys of the present day, are 
descendants, not from him, but from 
one of his brothers—and his half- 
brother. 

Let us picture to ourselves George 
Villiers, in the old manor-house, 
coming home full of all politeness, 
teeming with ambition, to a large fa- 
mily party, with the solid fare and 
coarse habits of the squirearchy_ in 
those days: he, a gallant, “ careful 
knight,” sitting down, a younger bro- 
ther, at the board of the Lord of the 
Manor, William, who was about as 
ambitious and as animated as the 
beeves in his meadows, and who 
afterwards with some difficulty could 
be persuaded to accept a baronetcy, 
as Nicholls states, and would hoody 
give the king thanks for the unwel- 
come and expensive honour. 

Then the widowed Lady Villiers 
was but a dowager, with a tribe of 
children ; his brothers were poor, and 
his half-sisters without a dower. 
Neither did the first family look with 
good-will upon the intruding second 

yrogeny, who had interfered doubt- 
te with their interests. 

His mother, nevertheless, acted 
wisely ; she retired to Goadby, a pro- 
perty belonging to old Sir George, 
and lived during her short widowhood 
in the house there, upon the small 
jointure of £200 a-year, which was 
to cease at her death ; so that there 
must have been many an anxious 
thought in that scheming head of 
hers, until she determined on a coup 
@ etat, and accepted the widower, who 
raised her to fortune’s pleasant paths. 

Nevertheless, her handsome carpet 
knight, George, had his own romantic 
and agreeable adventures to enliven 
his leisure hours, whilst he dwelt at 
Goadby, whose spacious chambers had 
once lodged James I. and his retinue, 
when on his progress; and this was 
the principal incident of his young 
days in that manorial abode. 

A loveaffair, of course—honourable, 
hasty, and adverse. Is there a man 
in England who does not begin life 
with something of the sort? Ifthere 
be, let people take care to avoid him. 
It was the young daughter of Sir 
Roger Aston who captivated the 
heart of George Villiers, during a year 
of inaction at Goadby. Now, though 
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Sir Roger was only the base-born son 
of John Aston, of Aston, in Cheshire ; 
he had held the by no means attrac- 
tive office of barber to King James, 
when in Scotland, where Sir Roger 
had been educated. From barber he 
had been promoted : first, he became 
a groom in the royal household, and 
next master of the wardrobe ; so 
he had attained considerable influ- 
ence at court, and acted as many bar- 
bers were competent to do, on the 
secret service. For years Sir Roger 
corresponded with Queen Elizabeth’s 
secretaries. Cecil got a mass of valu- 
able back-stairs information from 
one who had so near an access to the 
monarch’s person; and the barber 
became in due time, base-born as he 
was, a knight. 

It was to this worthy personage 
that Villiers addressed the first pro- 
posals of marriage that ever made 
his or any lady’s heart beat, and sued 
for the hand of one of Sir Roger’s 
daughters. They were to have por- 
tions, for the ex-barber had laid by a 
fortune, being probably better paid by 
the state secretary, Cecil, for his let- 
ters, than by the King of Scotland 
for his occasional services. More- 
over, Sir Roger was, Bishop Goodman, 
in his account of King James’s court, 
tells us, “a very honest, plain-dealing 
man,no dissembler’”’—in short, a model 
barber. His daughter—what her at- 
tractions were does notappear—had, it 
seems, that of a warm and sensitive 
nature; and her attachment to George 
Villiers, fostered amid the rural scenes 
around Goadby, was a very fervent 
one. All went on well, until the usual 
stumbling-block of settlements came 
in the way. Mistress Aston was to 
have an ample dower ; George Vil- 
liers must needs have an adequate 
settlement ; eighty pounds a year was 
demanded by the prudent father ; un- 
happily that sum could not be raised, 
for the young man could, until after 
his rise to power, only count upon 
fifty pounds annually, the produce of 
some lands which old Sir George had 
settled by will upon his younger sons. 

Sir Roger, therefore, barber as he 
had been, and knowing the world, as 
he thought, well, put an interdict on 
any more love passages. The young 
damsel, his daughter, passionately en- 
amoured, remained however “fixed in 
her choice and faithful, but in vain.” 
“The gentlewoman,” Sir Anthony 
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Weldon tells us, “wooed him so well, 
as could all his friends have made for 
her great fortune but a hundred marks 
jointure, she would have married him 
presently in despite of all her friends, 
and no doubt would have had him 
without any fortune at all.” But 
whilst the affair was under discus- 
sion, a circumstance occurred which 
drew the attention of Villiers into 
another direction, and, as is seen every 
day, ambition soon compensated the 
suitor for lost hopes, whilst his mis- 
tress was left to sigh, and think, and 
wish, and despair, in the glades of her 
country home. 

The king was to attend, whilst on 
his progress, a horse-race in Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Villiers also repaired to that an- 
cient popular amusement, at which he 
afterwards, when Prime Minister, 
lost large sums. He was so poor that 
he could find nothing better to wear 
than an old black suit mended in 
several places ; and, as if this morti- 
fication was not enough, he was turned 
out of the crowded room of the inn 
in which the race was held, and 
obliged to sleep in the chamber of a 
a of mean quality on a truckle 

ed. Years afterwards, Sir Simond 
d’Ewes, who detested Villiers, heard 
this anecdote from the son of the man 
who owned that poor chamber and 
the wretched truckle bed, and he re- 
lates the incident with his usual ma- 
lignity. 

It was at this horse-race, neverthe- 
less, that King James was first struck 
by his appearance, and “resolved to 
mould the youth, platonically as it 
were, to his own idea.” Such is Sir 
Henry Wotton’s version of the mat- 
ter ; and King James’s pedantry and 
folly bear him out well in the asser- 
tion. 

Henceforth, all was brilliant, hollow, 
and perilous, in the career of George 
Villiers. The die was cast ; adieu to 
Goadby, and to the rule of his mother 
—to the ill-will of half-brothers ; 
adieu to old black suits for ever and 
ever ; adieu to poverty and privacy; 
and adieu also to the simple country 
maiden who would have married him 
with his fifty pounds a-year, or on 
nothing at all. Yet he was destined 
— to be beloved fondly, unrequit- 
e ys and disinterestedly. 

he youth of his days had passed, 
for a courtier has no youth. Come we 
6 
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to the favourite, and minister, and 
would-be statesman of twenty-five, 
and let us see how he looks at White- 
hall, or at York House, his own 
splendid abode ; or at New Hall, or 

anstead, or Burghley, his country 
palaces, on which he spent sums he 
never paid, the passion of building 
upon other people’s money, being by 
no means a passion of our present 
century only. 

Yet, for the sake of linking the two 
periods together, we must glance at 
the years between. 

Much, doubtless, of the rise of Vil- 
liers was owing to the peculiar and 
somewhat degraded condition of 
English society at that period. It 
was in the year 1616 that James I. 
made the memorable speech in ,the 
Star Chamber, in which he rebuked 
the custom then commencing among 
the country gentry, of deserting the 
country, and rushing to London for 
amusement. After the fashion of men, 
he blamed the wives and daughters 
of the absentee squires and nobles, 
and proposed to remedy the evil that 
he foresaw would arise by an edict of 
the Star Chamber. But in point of 
fact, whilst the squires hastened to 
the court, the old nobility stood aloof 
from the monarch who cherished the 

rofligate Somerset and proscribed 
Raleigh. The tower entombed some 
of the noblest spirits in England; 
whilst the court patronized some of 
the basest. The downfall of the 
wretched Somerset, and that aban- 
doned creature, his wife, was at hand; 
and at this juncture, Villiers met 
with what was then rare, what is al- 
ways rare, a woman of the world, 
grande dame, a favourite of fortune, 
who was yet untainted by the world 
in every sense. 

Such was Lucy Harrington,Countess 
of Bedford, who took by one hand the 
youthful Villiers and presented him 
at the court, whilst the accomplished 
Earl of Pembroke led him by the 
other. Nevertheless, during a con- 
siderable time, the progress of Villiers 
in the King’s favourseemed to be slow, 
nay, almost declining. 

It had been expected that an ap- 
pointment as Groom of the Chamber 
would have followed the first success: 
the place was given to Carre, a low- 
born musician of the Earl of Somer- 
set. Villiers began to despair, but 
the game had commenced ; the hopes 


of future distinction had gained pro 
digious force since he had left the re- 
tirement of Goadby; he was willing 
to sacrifice everything to his ambition, 
and the first sacrifice that an ambi- 
tious man generally makes is the 
woman whom he has loved. 

Amongst those who endeavoured to 
persuade him to woo fortune was a 
young courtier, named Graham. It 
is by their contemporaries that men 
are most swayed ; the motherly coun- 
sels of Lucy Countess of Harrington, 
the fatherly advice of Pembroke, would 
have availed but little; but the easy 
talk of young Sir Robert Graham, in 
leisure hours, sank, it is said, into 
the fancy of him who listened to it. 
What !—marry a country maiden, 
however richly endowed, how faith- 
ful, how fond soever; it would ruin 
his advancement at the court, where 
the barber’s daughters might come 
only to be the object of fine lady con- 
tempt, or the victim of King James’s 
coarsest jokes. So it was resolved 
that the early attachment should be 
forthwith relinquished, and whether 
the struggle was great or transient is 
notin our annals. We know but the 
fact, and its effect on the destiny of 
one who might have been content to 
sit down in Leicestershire on his wife’s 
fortune, if he had never known Gra- 
ham—whose fate would have been 
respectable obscurity, instead of bril- 
liant, and perhaps vicious, success. 

It was at the recital of a Latin play, 
in Clare hall, Cambridge, that King 
James was again riveted by the sur- 
passing figure and face of young Vil- 
liers, so that the play of Tyrioranus, 
the composition of one of the fellows 
of the college, named Buggh, was 
scarcely listened to by the monarch, 
even though by his absurd conduct 
he offended a host of doctors, heads 
of colleges, and even the Chancellor of 
the University himself, so absorbed 
was the eccentric monarch in contem- 
plating the young aspirant to his 
favour. 

Let us waive all discussion of the 
court intrigues which beguiled even 
Anne of Denmark into their web, and 
induced her to contrive a little scheme 
for furthering her royal consort’s 
wishes. The King and Prince Charles 
being one day in her chamber, Villiers 
was summoned thither on some trifling 
pretext. Queen Anne turned to her 
son, and begged of him to draw his 
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royal father’s sword out of the scab- 
bard and to give it to her; and then, 
kneeling down, with it in her hand, 
she begged of the King, as an espe- 
cial favour, to knight that noble gen- 
tleman, that being St. George’s Day, 
and the young courtier’s name being 
George. James, at first, shrank from 
the drawn sword, or feigned to do so, 
yet willingly complying, kneeling Vil- 
liers arose from his lowly position, a 
knight ; whilst a pension of a thousand 
pounds was added to this, in his case, 
not empty honour. 

Henceforth Villiers was deemed at 
court, a “budding favourite.” Yet, 
when he went, as in duty bound, to 
seek the Earl of Somerset, then Lord 
Chamberlain, and to proffer to him 
his duty, Somerset answered him im- 
petuously in these words. “I shall 
have none of your service, and you 
shall have none of my favour ; I will, 
if I can, break your neck, and of that 
be confident.” This rash conduct 
hastened the fall of the wretched 
Somerset ; yet Villiers does not appear 
to have added to that well-merited 
fate one impetus by joining in the 
many court intrigues that went on; 
nor did he take any part in public 
affairs until after the tragedy of 
Overbury’s murder had been enacted, 
and avenged. 

Whilst Somerset and his Countess 
lay trembling in the Tower, Villiers 
received a patent of nobility. He was 
first created Lord Blechly, of Blechly, 
and Viscount Villiers. “Blechly,” 
Lord Bacon wrote to him, “is your 
own ; and I like the sound of Blechly 
better than Whaddon (another pro- 
perty); but the name will be hid, 
for you will be called Villiers.” Add- 
ing, “T do not see but that you may 
think your private fortunes establish- 
ed.” And so they were. Let us be- 
hold George Villiers now a Knight of 
the Garter and a peer, and he was 
soon after made a Privy Councillor, 
being the youngest man that had ever 
received that honour. Christopher, 
his brother, was made one of the 
tentlemen of the Bed-chamber about 
the same date. Hence the satirical 
verse which was circulated— 

“ Above the skies shall Gemini rise, 

And twins the court shall pester; 


George shall back his brother Jack, 
And Jack his brother Kester.”* 
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Let us also look at him drawn 
about in the famous coach and six 
horses, which was imputed to him as 
an evidence of boundless pride. He 
had been the first person to irritate 
the public by appearing in a sedan 
chair, in which he had been insulted 
by the populace, indignant that men 
should be brought “to as low a con- 
dition as horses.” But the sedan soon 
obtained a general popularity ; chair- 
men became an essential appendage to 
every great house, and even untilalate 
period in this present century con- 
tinued to be so; wearing a peculiar 
coat and carrying most commonly to 
court in their coroneted vehicles, 
ladies whose hoops used to flap up 
against the windows, and gentlemen 
whose powder and pomatum left traces 
on the inside of the sedan. This even 
people little past middle age can re- 
member. 

Behold him anon, a marquess, suing 
in right earnest for the hand ot the 
young, and fair, and well-endowed 
Lady Katharine Manners, the Earl of 
Rutland’s daughter, who was probably 
the belle of the banquet given by the 
now Marquess of Buckingham (at your 
service), in Whitehall, and served up 
in the French fashion, upon a scale of 
wonderful extravagance. 

“We may judge,” wrote an eye-wit- 
ness of the feast, “friend, by this 
scantling, that there were said to be 
seventeen dozens of pheasants and 
twelve partridges in a dish, through- 
out which, methinks, were more spoil 
than largesse.” The repast cost six 
hundred pounds. Nor was feasting 
the only source of expense in those 
days. The young Marquess, gay and 
gallant as he was, spent two thousand 
pounds that year in valentines—a 
ceremony only then lately come into 
vogue, and very costly; for instance, 
amongst other beauties who figured at 
agay masque givenat Denmark House, 
was a certain Mistress Croftes, who 
had a carcanet of rubies for her valen- 
tine ; what was given to the Lady Ka- 
tharine Manners was not then stated. 

Probably, she went without her 
“valentine;’ for, as in every other 
event of the life of George Villiers, 
there was a sort of romance even in 
the advantageous marriage which his 
friends had long projected and desired 
for him. 





* Christopher. 
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Katharine Manners, the only daugh- 
ter of the rich Earl of Rutland, had 
been regarded during the lifetime of 
her mother as the sole heiress of his 
possessions. She wasa young lady of 
great wit, judgment, and spirit. Yet, 
over her childhood a sort of shadow 
had passed. Upon the death of her 
mother her father married again, and 
two sons and a daughter came to stand 
between herand fortune. They died, 
however mysteriously, under the in- 
fluence, as it was then believed, of 
witchcraft, and a mournful good luck 
became the lot of the sole surviving 
child, the little Lady Katharine. It 
was this celebrated case which had 
convinced King James, before incre- 
dulous, of the existence of superna- 
tural agencies, and added another 
prejudice to his mind. Jane Flower 
and her two daughters having been 
discarded from Belvoir Castle, where 
they were servants, for misconduct, 
had resolved, it was believed, toavenge 
themselves by the charmsand enchant- 
ments of the black art. The first vic- 
tim of their necromancy was the heir, 
Lord Roos, who sank, as was alleged, 
under the influence of their spells, 
but probably from childish terrors; his 
little brother soon followed him to the 
grave. Nor did the Lady Katharine 
escape the mental or physical torture; 
but her more advanced age and the 
spirit and courage of her nature en- 
abled her to cope with the fiend-like 
powers of darkness. Shealonesurvived. 
Nor does there appear to have been a 
shade of sorrow on her sweet and sun- 
shiny nature in after-life. Jane, the 
main culprit, was apprehended, and 
died on her way to prison, but not until 
five years after the death of their in- 
nocent victims. Her end was awful. 
She had a piece of bread and butter 
in her hand, which she hoped, “might 
choke her if she were guilty.” She 
attempted to eat it, sank back, and 
expired. Hertwodaughters confessed 
their guilt,and were hanged at Lincoln. 

Thus did Lady Katharine become 
the heiress of Belvoir, her father’s 

roud possession, taking the name it 
—_ rom the eminence on which it 
stands, and whence it commands a 
noble prospect. The castle, of great 
antiquity, having been built by the 
standard-bearer of William the Con- 
queror, comprised in the days of Vil- 
liers fourteen lordships, of which the 
Lady Katharine was nowsole heiress. 


She was a prize, indeed, and Villiers 
seems to have been afraid of losing 
her. The contract of marriage was 
signed, and the young lovers might 
have been secure; but in those times 
a period of forty days was to elapse 
between the contract and the cere- 
monial,and during theinterim, Villiers, 
either from impatience or from fear of 
objections on the part of the Earl of 
Rutland, induced the young lady to 
take a step which might have com- 
Pa manyareputation. She left 
ier father’s house privately, and fled 
to the apartments of her betrothed 
in Whitehall. Scandal, of course, 
immediately began her office. It was 
asserted that Villiers, after keeping 
the heiress for some days in his resi- 
dence, returned her to her father, who 
compelled him to marry his daughter. 
From an unedited letter in the State 
Paper Office it seems, however, that 
the marriage treaty had been nearly 
broken off, owing to Buckingham’s 
exorbitant demands in the matter of 
settlements. After his daughter had 
left his house, the Earl wrote a letter, 
half indignant, half relenting, in which 
the feelings ofa father seemed tosoften 
the offended honour of a man. “I 
had noble offers for her,” he wrote to 
Villiers, “which I hope in the end 
will bring comfort to us both.” Then 
he adds, touchingly, “My daughter, 
indeed, deserves no so great care from 
a father she so little esteems; yet must 
I preserve her honour if it were with 
my life.” All that the injured father 
desired to have was either a proof 
that an actual marriage had taken 
place, or that the contract was re- 
garded as a marriage. He was satis- 
fied by the assurance that his daugh- 
ter’s honour was untouched, and the 
wife-theft, as it was styled, was shortly 
proved to have been one of King 
James’s numerous devices to gratify 
and to enrich his favourite. It was 
afterwards asserted also that the young 
lady had never been out of sight of 
Villiers’s mother, the Mary Beaumont 
of Brookesby (but now the Countess 
of Buckingham by creation), during 
the perilous interim between her elope- 
ment and her marriage. It is touching 
to find, some years afterwards, the 
Earl excusing himself from attending 
the Court, that he might bear his 
daughter company at Burleigh, in that 
solitude in i her husband, who 
was with the King at Windsor, did 
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not secruple to leave her at a country 
seat; there remote and retired, the 
parent’s love was inalienable, although 
theshort-lived devotion of the husband 
languished. Such was the beginning 
of his married life; let us look into 
its later periods. 

In its exterior bearings it went on 
pleasantly enough. Sometimes, ex- 
cept when Villiers was abroad, the 
young couple lived at York House, 
—long since pulled down, and only to 
be traced by the names which still 
designate some of the streets near 
the Strand ; but to which of his mag- 
nificent abodes he took his wife at 
first is not stated by the court gos- 
sips in any document extant. 

They were married in Lumley 
House, built on Tower Hill, by Sir 
Thomas Wyat, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, on the site of the old 
monastery of Crutched Friars, so 
that memories of no slight interest 
attached to the spot. Whitehall, the 
constant residence of King James, 
was, at that time, in a very ruinous 
state ; and the banqueting house, 
which had been very recently burned 
down, was then only being rebuilt 
by Inigo Jones. Though it stood in 
beautiful gardens, it was in too 
marshy a spot, and too public a re- 
sort, for the fastidious Villiers, the 
greatest builder and landscape gar- 
dener of his time, to choose as a resi- 
dence the rooms he held there by 
favour. 

Let us picture him to ourselves, 
then, at Wanstead, the first house 
that Buckingham could properly call 
his own. He obtained it by a royal 
grant, the king repaying himself for 
the costly gift by the enjoyment of 
frequent visits to his favourite. Situ- 
ated on the border of Waltham 
Forest, Wanstead commanded a view 
of London, the prospect stretching 
still further over the fertile count 
of Kent. The situation was both 
convenient to King James and de- 
lightful. Wanstead was successively 
the abode of three royal favourites. 
Lord Rich, who built the manor 
house, anciently called Nakeel Hall 
House; Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester, who enlarged and improved 
it, and left it to his widow, the 
Countess of Essex; and Villiers, whose 
sersonal gifts, and lavish, unscrupu- 
es nature, might well have recalled 
Dudley to remembrance. At the 
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death of Lady Essex the furniture 
was valued for sale; Dudley, as 
Villiers did, dying after him in in- 
volved circumstances. 

Those of our own times who re- 
member the famous sale at this 
doomed old place, after it had been 
in the possession of the late Earl of 
Mornington, and who have a recol- 
lection of the enormous price which 
his furniture and valuables amounted 
to, will smile at the valuation of the 
pictures which the poor widowed 
Countess of Essex left to her Lord’s 
creditors to seize. Thirty-six paint- 
ings, among which were genuine por- 
traitsof Henry the Eighth, and of his 
daughters, were valued at eleven 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and four 
pence. The library, containing a rare 
old Bible, the “Acts and Monuments 
(old and torn), and of seven Psalters, 
at thirteen shillings.” A curious fact, 
as showing first the indifference of 
antiquaries at that period to old 
curiosities ; secondly, the paucity of 
literary resources in a house of first- 
rate style. The furniture fetched 
little more than a hundred pounds; 
but the horses were rated at three 
hundred. Eventually, Wanstead came 
into the possession, long after the 
death of Villiers, of the Earl of Til- 
ney, whose descendant, Miss Tilney 
Long, was sufficiently unhappy in her 
fate to confirm the impression that 
a curse rested on this once splendid 
fabric, of which not a vestige re- 
mains, since it was again, in 1825, 
emptied of stores richer far than the 
lordly Dudley and the improvident 
Villiers had ever conceived it possible 
to collect, and then pulled down: 
so that not a trace exists of the once 
proud abode of Elizabeth’s favourite 
and afterwards of the minister of 
James I. 

One may conjure up, nevertheless, 
visions of gay doings in those once 
thronged and busy courts, in which 
King James, as a widower, played, 
even in his decay of mind and body, 
the debonnaire young man; and 
throwing off his weeds betimes, for 
Anne of Denmark, to whom he had 
been a kind, though most uncouth 
husband, appeared in his new suit 
of Watchet satin, overlaid with a blue 
and white feather; or young Prince 
Charles leaning on Villiers’ shoulder, 
for the love borne to Buckingham by 
the father—a foolish old man’s fancy 


86 George 
—had shown itself in steadfast and 
enthusiastic friendship in the son, 
who mourned for the favourite in 
after days, as princes have rarely 
mourned for their subjects. 

Success had now had its usual effect 
on Villiers, and made him rapacious. 
He cast his eyes upon Beddington 
Park, in the possession of that family, 
who received it originally as a gift 
from Queen Elizabeth. It was, how- 
ever, stoutly refused to Buckingham 
by the then owner ; otherwise, when 
we consider that the stately old hall 
has been, even within the last year, 
under a doom, and has been involved 
in the mazy affairs of Colonel Waugh, 
one would fancy that all that Villiers 
fancied had had a judgment of deso- 
lation on it. He was, however, recom- 
mended not to persevere about Bed- 
dington, but “to wait for Gorham- 
bury,” which every one expected 
would soon fall to the Crown, seeing 
the disgrace of Bacon at that time. 
And he could afford to wait, for Bur- 
ley, or Burleigh-on-the-Hill, the most 
splendid seat in the kingdom, became 
his by purchase, and he rendered it as 
magnificent as Belvoir. The young 


Marchioness of Buckingham and her 
mother-in-law took a great pride in 
this place, and cut a small river 
through the park, to perfect which, 
as the Marchioness wrote to her hus- 
band, “nothing was wanting but 


money.” Here the king staid in one 
of his progresses, here Ben Jonson 
got up several of his masques, and 
the live-long days were alternated 
between the improvement of the 
place and the ambition to show it. 
And where is it now? All, all gone. 
Its very strength and its site were its 
ruin. During the civil war Burleigh- 
on-the-Hill was made into a garrison; 
the county committee of loyal cava- 
liers was held there, but it was found 
impossible to maintain the long line 
of defence which the buildings ren- 
dered requisite, and was set on fire 
to prevent the Parliamentarians from 
occupying it ; the stables were alone 
preserved, and remained for many 
years a memento of the lost splen- 
dours of the house. The modern Bur- 
leigh, erected by Daniel, Earl of Not- 
tingham, on the site, is not the house 
of Villiers, nor do those walls include 
one trace of his beloved and splendid 
home. 

New Hall, of all those palaces which 
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the favourite possessed, alone remains. 
York House is gone—Wanstead is 
gone—Burleigh is gone; but New 
Hall is a convent of nuns. Bucking- 
ham bought it, and thought he was 
buying it as a great bargain, when, 
in 1622, he got it for twenty thousand 
pounds. He found that there was a 
return of twelve hundred pounds 
a-year in land, and that he could 
realize five thousand pounds by cut- 
ting the trees. The house was then 
old, so he gave it into the hands of 
Inigo Jones to refashion it. Never- 
theless, Evelyn, who saw it in 1656, 
describes it then as a “faire old house, 
built with bricke,” of only two sto- 
ries, “as the manner then was,” the 
gate-house higher than the house ; 
a pretty pleasant court, in which, 
doubtless, Buckingham and Prince 
Charles loitered about on many a fine 
day, after their game of skittles in 
the skittle-ground, or when they came 
in from hawking or hunting; whilst 
the Marchioness—cannot we fancy 
it !—sat at her tapestry, and the old 
Countess mother-in-law, her game of 
ambition almost played out, was fixed 
at her spinning-wheel. Old Evelyn 
commends the stair-case, which was 
wide toan extraordinary degree, and on 
the walls of which hung an excellent 
sea piece, one of Drake’s victories in 
1580. “The galleries,” the owner of 
Wotton remarks, “are trifling, but 
the hall noble.” Sapient old Evelyn! 
it must have been a rare sight to have 
watched him peering into every cor- 
ner with his fastidious eyes, and turn 
at last his square-toed shoes into the 
garden, which he calls “a faire plot’ 
—0O rare old Evelyn !—and adds, con- 
descendingly, “and the whole seate 
well accommodated with water ; but, 
above all, I admired the fine avenue 
planted with stately lime trees, in four 
rowes for neare a mile inlength. It 
has three descents,” adds the for- 
malist, “which is the only fault, and 
may be amended.” There was also 
a charming walk of lime trees at the 
mall, and up to the wilderness, and 
a tennis-court and a fine terrace, 
whilst the park, well stored with deer, 
abounded in ponds for wild fowl. 
What a pity it is that, by an ana- 
chronism in fate, Evelyn could not 
have visited New Hall when Buck- 
ingham was there to welcome him, 
so singularly did their love of avenues 
and stately terraces agree. How was 
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it that the lapse of thirty years 
found tastes and fashions much the 
same? Was it not that Buckingham 
and Evelyn brought to their work of 
change and renovation refined tastes? 
—the taste of cultivated minds—and 
a comprehension of what was suita- 
ble, stately, and, at the same time, 
convenient ¢ 

One word more about Villiers and 
his love of fine places. Sir Walter 
Raleigh lay, at the time of his early 
favour at court, in the Tower. Sher- 
borne, the unhappy man’s beloved 
possession, was the bonne bouche at 
which all the cupidity of the age was 
directed. 

It had the prestige of Raleigh’s 
name, and taste, and memory. It 
was suggested to Villiers to ask for 
that, which was, eventually, given by 
Charles the First to Digby, Raleigh’s 
attainder never being reversed in 
favour of his son. “ No,” Villiers ex- 
claimed, “ not by that means shall I 

ain possession of another man’s 
ands. I have no wish to stand in 
dead men’s shoes.” 

For atime what a host of illustrious 
names might have been inscribed on 
the lime trees of New Hall, or left, in 
even more perishable characters, on 
the towers of Burleigh : Coke and his 
second wife, Lady Hatton ; their fair, 
frail daughter, Frances ; the illus- 
trious, contemptible Bacon. Or let 
us call up names more pleasantly in- 
dicative of the spirit of those times 
when a taste for art first dawned in 
England. We may not impertinently 
imagine, at Burleigh, Lucy, Countess 
of Bedford, the sister of Sir John 
Harrington, to whom that noble struc- 
ture had once belonged, retracing the 
scenes of her youth. She was the 
Mrs. Montagu of that day—famed, 
rather, forthe protection which women 
of rank can give to letters by cherish- 
ing the lettered, than for her own 
talents. Even Grainger, though fond 
of the aristocratic learned, despised 
clever women, and accused Lucy Har- 
rington of “buying the praise of 
poets.” One womanly taste she had: 
a taste for gardening. She was the 
first improver of the flower-garden in 
England, and, celebrated for that ho- 
nourable distinction, was eulogized by 
no less a judge than Sir William 
Temple; whilst Ben Jonson dedi- 
cated to her his epigrams, and Dr. 
Donne and Daniel praised her in verse. 
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Happy fate ; for how many in our own 
times write, and receive no meed of 
fame; whilst she, it seems, wrote 
not, but left, as Lodge has well ob- 
served, “ asplendid reputation, which 
can neither be supported nor depre- 
ciated by the evidence of historical 
facts.” Burleigh had, indeed, been 
hers—a bequest from her gifted bro- 
ther—and she sold it to Villiers. So 
one may imagine with what pride and 
interest she must have looked upon 
the modern buildings raised by one to 
whom she had extended, in very early 
life, a helping and sustaining hand. 

But we must not linger upon these 
passages of the life of Villiers further 
than to remark that the King, at this 
time, begins to call him Steenie (Ste- 
phen) in allusion to the expression on 
the countenance of that martyr, whose 
face was as the face of an angel, and 
pointing, as he first bestowed this 
sobriquet, to a picture, by an Italian 
painter, in Whitehall, in which the 
story of that most holy martyr was 
exquisitely depicted. 

When Villiers was in Spain he 
found himself, blazing as he was with 
jewels, outblazed by those haught 
grandees, with old accumulated wealt 
in their power and on their persons. 
So the King’s “ poor foole Kate” (the 
Countess of Buckingham), only just 
twenty years of age, offers to sell her 
own jewels that her beloved and ab- 
sent lord might be more splendid still 
(woman, indeed, at heart!) and the 
King must needs interfere :—“ And 
now, my sweet Steenie-gossip, that 
the poor foole Kate hath also sent 
thee her head-chain, which by chance 
I saw ina box in Frank Steward’s 
hands, I hope I need not conjure 
thee not to give any of her jewels 
away there; for thou knowest what 
necessary use she will have of them at 
thy return here ; besides that, it is not 
lucky to give away any thing that I 
have given her.” 

Well did the King know the nature 
of the faulty being whom he thius ad- 
dressed, and who, whilst ‘‘ Kate,” fool 
indeed, was sending him her jewels, 
and passing her best days in solitude 
at Burleigh, busy in trying to improve 
an estate without money—for his 
means were lavished on others—was 
occupied with the beauty of a foreign 
Court—the Duchess of Olivarez. It 
was whispered at Madrid then, whilst 
later the image of Anne of Austria 
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‘was in his heart--that heart which 
even the devoted love of his virtuous 
wife could not rivet, though it seems 
often to have been touched with peni- 
tence when reminded of that unselfish 
devotion. 

Few men had, however, greater 
temptations. Witness the brilliant 
and intoxicating visit to Spain, accom- 
plished, as all the world knows, in 
the romantic style of a love adven- 
ture. Prince Charles, who was eight 
years younger than the favourite, 
being induced by him, went into the 
scheme, making the affairs of the Pa- 
latinate the plea for the extraordinary 
Spanish marriage, the very rumour 
of which gave so much umbrage to 
the Puritan party in England ; whilst 
Charles, with the refined sentiment 
of a gentleman, delighted not only in 
the adventure, but in the notion of 
judging for himself of the charms 
of the “rare Infanta,” as she was 
styled, and flattered himself with the 
idea of making an impression on her 
heart, as, it appears, he actually suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

Happy would it have been if the 
scheme had ever been properly carried 
to its expected termination, for the In- 
fanta possessed those qualities which 
were wanting in the future bride of 
Charles—the erring and intriguing 
Henrietta Maria. The sister of Anne 
of Austria, the Infanta Donna Maria, 
was of a far higher stamp of character 
than that princess. She had many 
perfections : was of few words, of a 
good judgment, free from vanity and 
love of dress ; then she possessed that 
noble self-control in times of danger 
which our own loved Queen evinces. 
Her spirit rose to meet occasions of 
peril: when a scaffolding on which 
she was placed broke down, the In- 
fanta remained calm and collected ; 
nay more, says old Toby Mathews, 
she was not affrighted by thunder and 
lightning. Best of all, though deeply 
sensible of any unkindness, Donna 
Maria never expostulated with the 
unkind, but grieved in secret ; and 
the heroic patience of Katherine of 
Arragon was recalled to the minds of 
those who knew the Infanta well. 

Such was the princess for whom 
negotiations were thus begun; and it 
was the “Spanish marriage,” to use the 
language of the day, which wrought 
the destruction of Villiers. The Puri- 
tans were sadly at fault; but he be- 
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came, through them, the most elevated 
man in England. Prayers were even 
offered up by a prebend of St. Paul’s, 
beseeching that the King and prince 
might be preserved from any that 
should withdraw them from their na- 
tional religion. The splendour of the 
Spanish court—the weak character 
of the young king, only nineteen years 
of age—the craftiness of Gondemar— 
the ascendancy of the Conde Olivarez 
—the intrigues of Villiers (imputed, 
at all events) with his wife—the re- 
turn of Charles and the favourite to 
England—the match incomplete, but 
the Infanta’s heart really or politically 
touched—the disgrace of Buckingham 
with the people—his debts and diffi- 
culties—nay, the reports of his being 
mad at New Hall: have they not been 
carefully chronicled by watchful spec- 
tators, careful diplomatists—by Digby 
and Endymion Porter in letters to his 
wife, Olive—by Toby Mathews and 
Wotton ? 

But a few expressive lines, written 
by Steenie in answer to a note from 
the King, disclose the opening of an 
alliance written in the book of fate, 
and, probably, cherished even before 
Charles ever saw the “ rare Infanta.” 

“ Sweete boyes,” the king wrote to 
the travellers—his son and Steenie— 
“the news of your going is alreadie so 
blowin abroad as I am forced for your 
safetie to post this by one after you, 
who will give you his best advyce and 
attendance on your journey. God 
bless you both, my swett boyes, and 
send you a safe and happy returne.” 

To whom Villiers replies :— 

** Paris. 

“ Srr,—Since the closing of your last, 
we have been at court again; and that 
we might not hold you in pain, we as- 
sure you that we have not been knowen; 
where we saw the young Queene and 
Madame, little Monsieur, and Madame 
at the practising of a maske that is in- 
tended by the Queene to be presented to 
the Kinge (Louis XIII.), and in them 
danced the Queen and Madame, with as 
manie as made up nineteen faire dancing 
ladies, amongst which the Queene is the 
handsomest, which hath wrought in me 
a great desire to see her sister.” (Artful 
Villiers!) ‘Sir, in great haste, for we 
are going to bed, we humblie take our 
leaves, and rest 

** Your Majesties most humble and 

obedient servant, 





‘* CHARLES; 
“ And your humble slave and doge, 
‘* STEENIE.” 
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“The Queene the fairest of all !” 
such was the first hint of the unhappy 
infatuation of Villiers for Anne of 
Austria. After his return from Spain 
he found his wife ill ; her complaint, 
considering the disposition of her hus- 
band, one not to be wondered at— 
“ melancholy”—so generalized by the 
physicians of the day. 

Nevertheless, after the Spanish 
negotiations had been dishonourably 
broken off, behold Villiers, now Duke 
of (Harleian MSS., 6987) Buckingham 
—a luckless title—preparing for a 
second embassy, his heart fuller of 
love than politics. Whether his pas- 
sion for Anne of Austria were even 
more than that dangerous sentiment, 
styled by the French “ galanterie 
honorable,’ cannever either be proved 
or disproved. The infatuation was, on 
Buckingham’s part, short-lived ; but 
the life of which it forms one promi- 
nent feature was short also. Let us, 
however, see him setting out on this, 
his last mission to the most festive 
and splendid court of Europe, with 
his retinue. Let us look into his 


wardrobe, and marvel at his twenty- 


seven shirts, more rich than com- 
fortable, embroidered and laced with 
silk and silver plushes ; his suit of 
rich satin uncut velvet, “set all over, 
both suit and cloak,” with diamonds, 
four thousand pounds in value. Then 
look at his hat—for great occasions— 
whereon is placed a feather made of 
diamonds, so that when he danced he 
sparkled like a mass of glow-worms. 
Then his sword-girdle, and his spur, 
studded with brilliants—those were 
to be worn on his entrance into Paris 
—imagine his faultless form and 
dainty leg; then his graceful demea- 
nour which had become of late what 
it ceased to be in the zenith of his 
power, free and affable. I suppose 
the world could produce nothing like 
him. 

Then, for the wedding between 
Charles and Henrietta Maria, which, 
after wheel within wheel was worked 
round had been agreed on, my Lord 
Duke, who was proxy for the bride- 
groom, was to be all crimson and gold 
—white and Watchet had been the 
more modest colours for his entrance. 

For the festivities of the wedding 
one must go through the whole of his 
toilet. He prepared a suit of purple 
satin, embroidered with orient pearl, 
over which he wore a Spanish cloak 
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—the dress just introduced. Yet, let 
it not be supposed that, though ex- 
celling in magnificence, there was any 
thing unusual in all this embroidering 
of pearls and diamonds, for it was the 
fashion of the day, Lord Kensington, 
the Ambassador at Paris, having at- 
tempted it on a smaller scale. Then, 
at his departure, he must needs have 
his band of musicians, eight score in 
number, whilst my Lord Duke’s 
watermen, twenty-two in number, in 
suits of sky blue taffeta, all gilded 
with anchoys (anchovies) and my 
Lord Duke’s arms, were appropriated 
to his own barge. 

Eight noblemen, with the Marquis 
of Hamilton at their head, accom- 
panied the Duke. Nevertheless, the 
nuptials, as it happened, had already 
taken place before the Duke reached 
the Court of France. 

The object of his attraction, how- 
ever, was there in all the splendour 
of that beauty of which the portraits 
of Anne of Austria give us, certainly, 
no impression. The admired but ne- 
glected wife of Louis the XIII.— 
at that time a childless queen—for 
Louis the XIV. was not born until 
thirteen years afterwards, Anne of 
Austria was in the degrading position 
to which her intriguing and clever 
mother-in-law, Marie de Medicis, 
doomed her for many years. Her 
character, like that of all women who 
are unhappy enough to be illustrious 
in birth, appears in various colours 
according to the impressions of those 
around her. According to Madame 
de Motteville, she was pious, truth- 
ful, graceful, virtuous, sacrificed to a 
husband wholly unworthy of her ; so 
gentle that she always considered 
herself unable to guide affairs of state; 
so unfertunate as to be an object of 
love to Richelieu, who, rebuffed, be- 
came her enemy ; so unhappy was she 
as herself to love, though her panegy- 
rist declares innocently, the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Paris—Henry the Third of France 
has been said to have remarked :-— 
“ Paris, bright, wicked, charming 
Paris, was always so full of disease 
as to require from time to time 
bleeding, for the sake of safety and 
peace.” 

There must have been a plethora 
of evil in those days. Anne had been 
assailed by various suitors. Catherine 
de Medicis had introduced in her time 
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the system of what she termed Pla- 
tonic attachments—a sort of veiled 
impropriet y, but it suited well with 
the gallantry of Spanish notions im- 
bibed from the Moors; and Anne was 
fascinated by the idea that she might 
receive that homage, and be safe. 
How many a woman has fallen into 
error by the same fallacy. The brave 
and accomplished Duc de Montmo- 
rency paid it to her, and was not dis- 
couraged. The old Duc de Bellegarde 
was at her feet, and not only she, but 
the king found diversion in the lan- 
guage which was lisped out by the 
ancient peer; but when Richelieu, the 
arch-hypocrite, during a conversation 
on other subjects, suddenly gave way 
to a burst of passion which might be 
genuine and criminal, or political, and 
therefore as some think, venial, she 
was saved from replying in terms of 
contempt and indignation only by the 
entrance of the king, her husband, into 
the royal closet or boudoir, where 
this scene took place. Henceforth, 
her hatred was expressed, though 
covertly ; whilst the Cardinal exer- 
cised the terror of his influence in 
hopes that if love could not soften 
her, fear would induce her to admit 
his suit. He possessed at all events 
such a power over the mind of the 
king as to keep up the alienation 
between him and his queen. Yet it 
was only on the surface. “I dare 
not,” said the weak young man to a 
confidant, “‘show the queen how much 
I admire her, lest it should irritate 
the Cardinal and the Queen-mother.” 

Anne was thus circumstanced when 
she and Buckingham first met. His 
appearance has been described ; hers 
has been depicted in exquisite tints. 
Yet it is a somewhat artificial beauty 
that is described by the partial pen 
of Madame de Motteville—a profu- 
sion of light hair powdered and frizzed, 
yet falling in curls at the back, set 
off a complexion not so remarkable 
for its colour as for the rare smooth- 
ness and exceeding fineness of deli- 
cacy which caused the gossips of the 
day to ascribe to her a horror of linen 
sheets, and an intolerance of any 
thing coarser than cambric near her 
skin ; yet after the fashion of Spain, 
she defaced this soft skin with rouge; 
then her nose was large and not well 
shaped ; but her eyes were full of ex- 
pression, and her glance was of sweet- 
ness; the form of her face—her fore- 
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head, too, was admirable, her hands 
and arms were celebrated for their 
whiteness, her lips were rosy, and 
never parted except to smile ; all these 
charms were accompanied by great 
dignity of manner, and preserved, as 
was then thought, by a certain deli- 
cacy of habits which has become uni- 
versal amongst well-bred people in 
modern days. Far otherwise was it 
in the seventeenth century. “If we 
had been present at Queen Elizabeth’s 
toilet,’ Sir James Mackintosh was 
known to have said, “we should have 
been revolted ;” and thus the extreme 
fastidiousness of Anne of Austria call- 
ed down a sarcasm from Cardinal 
Richelieu. ‘“ Madam,” observed the 
arch-foe to her one day, “should you 
incur everlasting punishment, your 
torment would be to sleep in sheets 
of Holland cloth.” 

Such was the queen for whom 
Buckingham perilled ad/ ; as a woman 
she had her faults, and those were 
of the time ; but she had her virtues, 
and they were of all times. She was 
not only humble and affectionate, but 
in the last days of her brilliant joyless 
life, displayed a degree of fortitude 
in an agonizing and fatal illness, that 
raised her to the rank—and what can 
be higher !—of a noble and patient 
domestic character. 

Richelieu, meantime, whilst Buck- 
ingham in full health and beauty, was 
advancing towards Paris, was pre- 
pared to meet him, carried in a litter 
to which his infirm health condemned 
him, but with a retinue so enormous 
that the roads were often widened to 
let it pass, and the walls of towns to 
which he condescended to visit were 
levelled, when it happened that the 
gates were too narrow to let the 
grand cortege of the Cardinal proceed. 

One longs to pause—but it must 
not be—to draw the parallel between 
Wolsey and Richelieu, which suggests 
itself to the mind (though our great 
upstart has the advantage by many a 
degree) ; let it suffice to remark that 
Richelieu taught Buckingham one 
lesson—the importance of patronizing 
letters—for, whilst exercising his stu- 

yendous influence over every court in 
jurope, Richelieu found in the society 
of gifted men his real solace. Nothing 
gave him greater satisfaction than a 
victory in argument, or success in a 
repartee. 

How inimitable, when we look into 
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minute facts, was Macready’s imper- 
sonation of this great man! The 
broken health and sinking frame be- 
neath the vast mental powers—the 
affability to inferiors, the haughtiness 
to equals—the very variations of man- 
ner, one moment languid from pain 
and weakness—the next, gay, gallant, 
active—how finely that careful and 
judicious actor showed those charac- 
teristics. Then the burst of sudden 
tears, which, according to Marie de 
Medicis, Richelieu could command at 
will. Who can ever forget Macready’s 
Cardinal? Beneath all this, too, 
there lay, in Richelieu’s heart, a 
deep suspicion, if not hatred, of man- 
kind; an unfathomable dissimula- 
tion—the smile—the extended hand 
being to many the sure indication of 
their ruin. Then, his moral life—let 
us not think of it. Beneath all those 
external pomps of religion, those de- 
cencies of society, like smouldering 
fire under a house covered with roses, 
was grim profligacy. 

To cope in diplomacy with such a 
demi-god as Richelieu did Bucking- 
ham come to France. Of his ability 
as plenipotentiary let us leave histo- 


rians to speak: let us consider only 


his success as aman. According to 
Sir Henry Wotton, his good fortune 
extended even to small incidents. As, 
one day, he was treading a measure 
in all his magnificence, one of Buck- 
ingham’s most valuable jewels fell 
from his dress—probably from his 
court suit, on OF was valued at 
£80,000—yet it was recovered the 
next day, although it had been drop- 
ped, as was remarked, “in a court 
full of pages.” 

But it was not in the revels of the 
Louvre that the peril lay. Bucking- 
ham had escaped these ; he had quit- 
ted Paris, indignantly retorting on 
the slight assed upon him by Riche- 
lieu, in addressing a letter to him 
inscribed, to “ Monsieur le Duc de 
Buckingham,” (instead of Monseig- 
neur le Duc) by replying to “ Mon- 
sieur le Cardinal de Richelieu ;” and, 
in the merry month of June set out 
on his journey home, conducting the 
young Queen of England to her ex- 
pectant consort. 

It happened that Anne of Austria, 
in order to do the young Queen of 
England honour, accompanied Hen- 
rietta Maria as far as Amiens; and it 
was whilst- resting in that city that 
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an ever memorable interview took 
place between her and Buckingham. 
Anne was walking in the garden of 
the house where she was lodged, sur- 
rounded by her suite, when Bucking- 
ham followed her. The obsequious 
Bretagne, her equerry, fell back, and 
the lovers, for such they were, turned 
into a winding alley. In a few mo- 
ments a cry was heard by the listen- 
ing attendants in the garden ; Bre- 
tagne hastened to his mistress, who 
blamed him severely for having left 
her. Why the interview had been 
thus hurriedly ended was afterwards, 
when the grave had closed over Buck- 
ingham, explained by Anne. Alarmed, 
she declared, by finding herself alone 
with so reckless and fascinating a 
man, her fears were excited to the 
last degree ; she uttered such an ex- 
clamationas should bring those around 
her, whose office it was to protect their 
queen. Thus, for that time, the peril, 
or the sin, was averted: but Buck- 
ingham seems to have been maddened 
by passion. On the following day he 
left Amiens to continue his journey ; 
but at Calais, he, making some ex- 
cuse, hurried back to Amiens, where 
Anne received him, this time, in her 
chamber and in bed, but not alone, 
for the Countess de Lamini, a grave, 
es and ancient lady of the 
bedchamber, stood, according to eti- 
quette, at the head of the state-bed. 
Nevertheless, so remote was her posi- 
tion, that Buckingham, falling on his 
knees, found an opportunity of declar- 
ing his passion, and, as he did so, of 
kissing the coverlid of the bed. Anne, 
as she afterwards declared to Madame 
de Metteville, was now shocked at 
this openly proffered idolatry. Her 
sympathy might have been touched, 
but her sense of dignity was outraged. 
As a woman she felt—as the Queen 
of France she resented. A long and 
angry silence followed the outbreak 
of the bold and enamoured Bucking- 
ham; whilst the lady of the bed- 
chamber, moving from her post, re- 
oroached him in loud anger: she bade 
him arise from his knees, but he, who 
was unused to control, laughed at her 
authority ; he perceived, perhaps, that 
beneath that apparent displeasure, 
Anne was not really angry ; and he 
seems not to have been mistaken, 
for, on the following day, Anne saw 
him again; and, although being in 
the presence of the Court, it was 
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looked on as merely indulgence, was 
so far understood or misunderstood, 
that when Buckingham left France 
it was with the intention of quickly 
returning to that country. Anne, 
however, suffered the penalty which 
falls on the indiscreet. Her ladies 
were dismissed—her good name im- 
pugned—her life rendered miserable : 
to what extent her indiscretion went, 
no human judgment can decide. Her 
contemporaries ascribed to this im- 
puted scandal the birth, imprison- 
ment, and cruel fate of the Man in 
the Iron Mask ; but the statement 
has never been verified. 

The “poore foole Kate,” meanwhile 
was happier, neglected as she was, 
than her queenly rival. It is true 
that she suffered what so many in- 
jured wives suffer ere yet the tie to 
a reprobate is broken by long agonies 
of neglect—the miseries of an ab- 
sence in which confidence is wanting. 
Balthazar Gerbier, the duke’s confi- 
dential inmate, in set terms des- 


cribed her to his patron as the “ in- 
comparable Penelope, who comforted 
herself with the hope of seeing her 


sun return to this horizon as beauti- 
ful and shining as when it set, and 
was lost to her view.” 

The pining wife treated the matter 
in simpler and more touching lan- 
guage. Buckingham, it seems, had, 
with what some call candour—some 
might deem the absence of shame, 
confessed to his young wife several of 
his infidelities during his absence in 
Spain, expressing great contrition. 
The duchess was at that time in bad 
health, and threatened with consump- 
tion; and Buckingham, reflecting on 
his indefensible gallantries, believed 
that her illness might prove fatal, and 
be a judgment on him, and wrote to 
her his conviction that it would be 
hard that one so innocent as she was 
should die for one “so sinful as him- 
self.” “Dear heart,” answered the 
young and generous woman, “how 
severe God had even pleased to have 
dealt with me, it had been for my 
sins, and not yours; for truly you are 
so good a man, that but for one sin 
you are not so great an offender; but 
[ hope God has forgiven you, and I 
am sure that you will not commit the 
likeagain. Never was there a woman,” 
she adds with fervour, “loved man as 
Ido you.” “ Poore foole” indeed, she 
had rejoiced at her husband’s leaving 
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that “wicked Madrid,” as she called it; 
yet twelve days only spent in Paris 
had wrought to her even more misery 
than the dire but transient tempta- 
tions of Spain. 

He came home, however, to the 
fond heart, and to the endearments 
of twochildren. The one Lady Mary 
Villiers, “‘ my pretty sweet Moll,” as 
the Duchess ae her; the other, 
that singular being, then an infant in 
arms, George, the second Duke of 
Buckingham. 

He returned to her who had kept, 
during his absence, his picture near 
her bed: to a wife who blamed not 
him, but those with whom he had 
been faithless, as is the way with wo- 
men: who believed in his constancy, 
and that he would scarcely look at 
her rivals; “ and yet,” she adds, “how 
they woo you.” He returned to his 
home, his king, his various duties and 
lucrative appointments. He returned, 
however, to debts and difficulties, 
hampered with which, even if one’s 
kindred were consoling angels, the 
mind cannot be at ease. 

Henceforth the sunshine of his 
days had passed. Harassed by cre- 
ditors, worked to death by public af- 
fairs, depressed by early broken 
health, obliged, in order to escape im- 
vortunate suitors, to retreat from 
Coulee hated by the Puritans on the 
one hand for his advocacy of the Spa- 
nish marriage, abused by the Roman- 
ists for its failure, reports might well 
arise to account for his evident mi 
sery. The Romanists declared that 
he was “ crazed in his brain ;”’ “ but,” 
wrote the ever impartial Mr. Cham- 
berlain, “ the suspicion arose from his 
often letting of blood, only they confess 
he hath a spent body, and not like to 
hold out long if he do not tend his 
health very diligently.” 

Well might his poor wife write 
to her kinswoman and friend, Mis- 
tress Olivia Porter, “ pray,—pray for 
me,” and thank God that one of their 
many estates was sold, and express a 
hope that they should in time “ be 
out of debt.” 

That time never:came. Bucking- 
ham had one great foe—himself. His 
passion for building went on, and 
proved to him, what it has done to 
many aman since, that most insidious 
ruin which is at once creative and 
destructive. York House was hence- 
forth more frequently his residence 
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than the cool shades of New Hall, or 
the more remote grandeur of Bur- 
leigh-on-the-Hill, and York House 
was his own by grant. There, in 
the very centre of that then court end 
of London, the Strand, he received 
supplicants and votaries of all kinds. 
An episcopal palace once, and ex- 
changed by Toby Mathews, Arch- 
bishop of York, with the crown, it 
was given by James to his favourite, 
retaining that name which has often 
caused it to be confounded with York 
House, Whitehall. 

Here Buckingham passed many a 
busy, anxious hour, till his death. 
Here, a little beyond the site of 
Hungerford market, not far from 
those stairs in Pennant’s time, still 
styled York stairs, and still recalled 
to remembrance by Duke street, and 
Buckingham street, we must picture 
Buckingham’s harassed precarious 
life, debt threatening on one hand, 
disgrace on the other. Lord Bacon 
had lived in that house before him ; 
did his fate sometimes seem ominous 
to the ill-starred favourite? We can 
fancy him descending the steps, 
entering his barge, going down to 
Westminster, where articles of im- 
peachment lay ready to strike at the 
very root of his fortunes; we can 
picture him to ourselves, on the very 
pinnacle of that ascent to which he 
rose, step by step, with the rapidity 
of a sky-rocket, but with a train of 
gunpowder tracking each movement ; 
we see him as Lord High Admiral, 
wise too late, and learning, at last, 
the true end of life, and seeking to do 
his duty, to renovate, to revise, re- 
form, and extend our naval forces ; 
then we follow him as he sets out on 
his last fatal journey to France, re- 
deeming his pledge to Anne of Austria, 
that he would return to that country. 

He goes forth no longer the friend 
of France, but its foe; amid the curses, 
and even threats of an infuriated 
people, he goes fearlessly. What 
though his fate had been foretold, as 
old Lilly tells us, not only by the 
anxious affection of his sister, Lady 
Denbigh, whose dreams foreshadowed 
what occurred, but by the succinct 
disclosure of a certain Mr. Towse, 
once acquainted with the great duke’s 
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father, Sir George Beaumont, in 
Leicestershire, whose figure now ap- 
peared to Mr. Towse, and from whose 
ghostly lips, the worthy Towse, some 
time a linen draper, heard the caution 
which the duke, unhappily, disre- 
garded. He goes, and, with the 
recklessness that seems to cling to the 
fated, with a small escort only, his 
nephew, young Fielding, being per- 
haps one of the few whom Bucking- 
ham could trust, riding near him. 

He makes for Portsmouth; and as 
he nears the town, an old woman 
rushes across his path and bids him 
not enter that way. For a moment 
he pauses; those around him beseech 
him to consider the kindly meant 
caution. But the Duke, careless and 
brave, and impatient to reach the 
port, and spoiled, and unused to being 
thwarted, and, therefore, not acces- 
sible to conviction, rides on. 

The gallant cavalcade are quickly 
surrounded in the streets of Ports- 
mouth. Among it stands a gloomy 
fanatic, the Orsini of his day, whose 
desperate designs had become a sort 
of virtue in his imagination. He was 
a gentleman, too, of ancient name, 
Felton. 

Suddenly the crowd is agitated ; it 
gathers round a falling man ; the first 
actor in that short drama has yielded 
to his destiny. The blow has been 
struck—the Duke is slain. The hand 
that dealt the blow was at the very 
first successful. He dies at once. No 
time allowed to that erring yet noble 
spirit to seek for pardon, or to ex- 
change farewells. One sigh, and he 
is gone: his life a dream, a comet-like 
course—or what furnishes a romance, 
assuredly, to the last. 

The country was paralyzed by the 
event. All public business was sus- 
pended, as if the plague had been 
there. The energy, the growing ex- 
periences, the will and influence that 
had swayed almost every thing, were 
closed in death. 

Charles the First heard of his fa- 
vourite’s death whilst at evening 
prayers. He finished the service, 
which showed that genuine feeling 
which caused him to declare that he 
would be a husband to Buckingham’s 
widow, a father to his children. 














By slow degrees the Exhibition of 
the Society of British Artists, last 
year, reached the very profundity of 
athos, their display being emphati- 
cally the worst conceivable. With one 
or two honourable exceptions, the 
eight hundred pictures there placed 
before the public were worthless. Con- 
ventional and puerile designs, bad 
colour, bad or no drawing, hideous 
faces, impossible draperies, and total 
neglect of nature, seemed to be the 
prevailing rule. If a few pictures 
were no worse than indifferent, the 
exhausted critic could scarce heed 
them, so overwhelming was the 
number of the simply wretched. 
When things are at the worst they 
mend. Whether the Society discerned 
the verge of the ruin upon which they 
approached, or whether the almost 
unanimous voice of the press recalled 
them to a sense of their situation, 
certain it is that the present exhibi- 
tion, so far from being below the 
average of public collections, is even 
rather above the ordinary scale. _Bi- 
lious critics will not say next year, as 
they have this, that “the British 
Artists was the zero of the art ther- 
mometer,” “as bad as the British 
Artists,” will be now no freezing point 
of criticism. In short, some oF the 
younger contributors have either im- 
proved or exerted themselves in an 
unwonted manner, or the council of 
the society have exercised with more 
judgment their power of rejection, 
cutting out acres of bad landscape, 
whole parishes of vile portraits, and 
streets, so to speak, of foolish figure 
pictures. The consequence is that 
we have a tolerable display. The 
energy of the Boddingtons, Villiamses, 
Percys, and Wheyers, has been re- 
strained. Hurlstone is less obtrusive, 
the Bouviers have been reduced from 
thirteen to seven, no small relief, and 
if Mr. Gosling’s pictures are in excess 
of one beyond their number of last 
year, they are so overborne by the 
superior works as to be less offensive, 
an effect greatly assisted by the cir- 
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cumstance of their area being dimin- 
ished by “many a rood” of paint. 

In congratulating the Society of Bri- 
tish Artists upon this most desirable 
improvement, we honestly feel it our 
duty to express an anxious wish that 
they will act upon those new prin- 
ciples with constant vigour. With 
respect to the first-named class of 
artists, commonly known as the “ Bod- 
dington School,” or the “School of 
Barnes,” their pictures, although not 
without a certain degree of execution, 
merit, and even feeling, were so like 
each other, and so numerous, that it 
was felt the public taste was in danger 
of being vitiated by the ceaseless dis- 
play of so many meretricious works. 
One member alone of this school con- 
tributed no Jess theneleven large land- 
scapes to the London exhibitions of 
last year ; the whole school produced, 
(we have the catalogues before us,) no 
less than seventy-one pictures in the 
same period. This gave an amount 
of production such as no human 
artist could sustain, if employed upon 
any thing like variety of theme. Con- 
sequently the entire body became 
mannered, and these numerous pic- 
tures were accomplished after the fol- 
lowing fashion—so say the profession. 
The work was first taken in hand by 
one painter, who inserted his depart- 
ment—figures, sky, trees, water, or 
what not; passed to a second and 
received an addition of one other item, 
and so on to a third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, until the 
usual still lake, barren mountains, 
greenish sky, long rays of the sun 
coming through the trees, transparent 
and opaque ditto, girl going over step- 
ping stones in a brook, etc., filled the 
canvas. These words represent nearly 
the whole subject of nine out of ten 
such pictures. The work was framed 
and sent to the exhibition. But long 
before the last artist of the chain had 
commenced his portion of this novel 
division of labour, the second picture 
was following its wake in the proces- 
sion. 
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Absurd as this bitter jest may seem, 
its point consisted in its perfect 
ey. Such works might 
unquestionably be produced by these 
means, sO monotonous was their 
theme, so perfectly were they echoes 
of each other. One year the subject 
was Beth-this, or Boddy-that, in 
Wales; the next, Glen So-and-so in 
the Highlands. Then followed “On 
the Thames,” “On the Conway”—on 
the Oronoko, it might almost have 
been for all the reality there was. This 
could not last, and we rejoiced to ob- 
serve that the distinguished critic who 
writes for the Z7%mes, in his review 
of the exhibition before us of last 
year, pointed out the mischief which 
was fast becoming a nuisance, in 
words the terseness and elegance of 
which were only equalled by their 
pointed and valuable discriminating 
force. This year the same gentleman, 
with refined sarcasm, remarked that 
this family seemed to be born painters. 
The great evil was that these artists, 
with that amount of power they un- 
questionably possess, were not only 
throwing away their talents, but from 
the popular, and to the unobservant, 
fascinating quality of their produc- 
tions, turning the public taste from 
admiration of a more genuine and 
conscientious style of art. 

To dispose of the bad pictures at 
once, let us call attention to “Othello 
and Desdemona,” 226, by F. Y. Hurl- 
stone, that scene where the — 
Moor turns the intensity of Desde- 
mona’s love for him into self-torment. 


“ Othello.—Give me your hand; this hand 
is moist, my lady. 
Des.—It yet has felt no age or known 
a sorrow.” 


Here is a huge hulking Othello, 
dressed out in the tawdry fripperies 
of the costumiers, having a scowling 
countenance, and speaking with 
theatrical attitudinizing to a Desde- 
mona the dirtiness of whose skin 
would disgust a negro, and whose 
“trolloping” look and dress might 
even justify his suspicions. This 
picture occupies so conspicuousa place 
that it is impossible to pass it un- 
noticed. The draperies are little 
else than a series of smears, the 
choice of colour for them evinces 
absolutely no faculty of regard for 
that splendid and indeed indispen- 
sable quality of a picture. The draw- 
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ing is of the coarsest and most vulgar 
description. The expression and de- 
sign are such as we have said. Mr. 
Hurlstone has talents which should 
really be better employed. Mr. Bar- 
raud has succeeded in producing a 
picture, the sickly sentimentality of 
which is even a step beyond those 
works (the opprobrium of good taste), 
representing charity children repeat- 
ing portions of the Lord’s prayer. This 
is ‘Paul and Florence Dombey,” 59, 
a theme which the great author him- 
self only just avoided making mawk- 
ish, and in Mr. Barraud’s hands, 
what with shameful drawing and 
worse colour, it is dreadfully offensive. 
That any one should attempt to ¢mé- 
tate the Boddington School took ob- 
servers by surprise on seeing Mr. 
Tennant’s “Telegraph Hill, Llan- 
dudno, N. Wales,” 60. This is but a 
very coarse rendering of a showy 
and meretricious style of art. Mr. 
J. B. Pyne was an artist of both feel- 
ing and judgment in days of yore ; but 
frequent repetitions “ make the heart 
sick.” Hislarge workstyled “Genoa,” 
167, is so purely weak and devoid of 
colour and tone as rather to repre- 
sent a conventional drop-scene at the 
opera than an honest reproduction 
of one of the fairest of Italian views. 
The nearest figure is anartist painting 
the locale ; now his dress is partly 
black, but so low is the key of the 
picture that we have it rendered 
quite a middling gray. What must 
the sky be, and what must the colour 
of the buildings be if (there being no 
great blaze of sunlight to produce 
such an effect) this is the deepest tint 
Mr. Pyne could venture on? Mr. 
W. D. Kennedy has much talent for 
painting, and at one time manifested 
such powers of execution that we 
cannot but express our extreme re- 
gret he can employ these gifts no 
better than in No. 95. “Itis buta 
fancy’s sketch,” a young damsel 
spreading out the skirts of her dress. 
We must admit, nevertheless, that 
the title fairly represents the work, 
for a more unreal picture was never 
seen. These are all the pictures 
which, while they are evidences of 
some capacity possessed by the artist, 
yet fail from want of earnestness 
feeling, or taste. : 

The good figure pictures are few ; 
but those very good indeed, the best 
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by J. Campbell ; two of which let us 
name first. “ Labourer’s Rest,” 309. 
This is the interior of a working 
man’s room, that was “parlour and 
kitchen and all.” It is just growing 
dusk evening; he has come home 
from work, and sits with a pipe in 
his mouth relating the adventures of 
the day to his wife, who, deeply ab- 
sorbed in the theme, rests her hands 
on her lap, and interrupts her task of 
stocking-mending to listen, which she 
does with a will of affectionate earnest- 
ness. Meanwhile his mouth twitches 
at the angles, going at times a little 
awry with suppressed and pleasant 
content, and the waxed stem of the 
pipe wanders along his lips very 
quaintly. A little boy leans his head 
on the father’s knee, and out of his 
wide, still eyes there gleams a truly 
admirably rendered expression, just 
such a one as may be seen when a 
child nestles in fulness of happy con- 
tent in some favourite’s arms, and 
there will lie quiet for a long time, 
pleased only to be happy with him. 
Creeping close to the father’s side 
and under his arm, hanging like a 
shield from him, is a little girl, older 
than the boy, who has also a similar 
expression of devotedaffectionateness. 
The skill of the painter shows itself 
in the variety of these characters, 
ages, and sexes, manifesting the same 
passion, and that, be it thought, so 
subtle a one. The feeling of the 
picture is most exquisite, indeed, 
rarely equalled to our knowledge. 
There isa sort of happy “ purr,” if 
we may so speak, about the wife. 
The girl’s face is deep of love, earnest 
with intensity of childish feeling ; her 
eyes have that which is sweetly awful 
about them. The boy has left his 
toys, and clings crouchingly to the 
man, whose face might well express 
such full happiness as it does in the 
presence of all this love. The colour 
of this picture is beautiful, and its 
tone rich and fine ; in some parts the 
drawing is equal to the best and most 
minute work of Van Eyck, which 
with the clearness of tone and good 
colour leads us to prize these pictures 
beyond that master work, if it were 
not for one vital or fatal objection. 
The feeling is intense, as we have 
said, but it is not so concentrated 
and held under control that the artist 
has given himself time gravely to 
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consider his design and composition, 
and the relative arrangement of his 
figures. The woman’s look is at the 
man, it is true, but that is all which 
connects their respective actions; no 
subtleties of composition have been 
employed to display their unity 
beyond this. Take the woman away 
and there is the other group as per- 
fect as before, for sympathy between 
these portions of the picture does not 
exist. The woman’s figure is very 
badly drawn—a singular fault in 
an artist who can draw faces with 
the skill these four show. Mr. 
J. Campbell’s other picture “News 
from my Lad,’ 113, shows an 
old smith, whose son has gone 
abroad, and just sent his father the 
letter we now see him reading. It 
has come in working hours, so the 
old man rests himself to get through 
the delightful task of reading. There 
is much fine expression and truth- 
ful feeling in the old man’s look; 
his eyes wrinkle up with pleasure, 
and the delighted curves of his 
mouth tell volumes. The strong 
stumpy fingers seem to tremble as 
he holds the flimsy paper with his 
stiff digits that are almost all thumbs. 
The background is painted with ex- 
treme care and truth; the rusty, 
dusty atmosphere of the workshop, 
being capitally suggested by the dingy 
smoky colour employed. The same 
fault of want of thoroughness of 
drawing in his figure is to be la- 
mented in this as in the former work. 
Mr. Campbell seems to be absolutely 
incapable of foreshortening a human 
limb, from the way in which the raised 
up knee of the leg that is planted on 
the anvil in this picture is drawn, 
also the fingers themselves, otherwise 
full of expressive action. 

That Mr. F. Leighton should pro- 
duce a fine and expressive picture 
will surprise no one; but all will re- 
yret with us that we see no more of 
his work than a single picture every 
year. That now before us, “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” 213, has for its 
subject that part of Milton’s drama 
where the friendly chorus tells the 
blind and shorn deliverer of Israel 
of the approach of his wife :— 


‘** But who is this, what thing of sea or 
land ? 


* * + * - 
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Some rich Philistian’s matron she may 
seem, 
And now, at nearer view, no other, cer- 
tain, 
Than Delila thy wife. 
“(Sumson.) My wife ! my traitress ! let her 
not come near me !” 


This is a picture of very deep tone, 

erring indeed towards gloomy, hot 
opacity. Samson is seated and ap- 
serra to have been just aroused from 
vitter meditation by the words of the 
speaker relating the approach of that 
hated woman; he starts erect, and 
with half infuriated face, turns even 
his blind looks from the quarter 
whence the voice of the relater tells 
him she approaches. There is a fine 
horror and indignation in this look 
that the observer will appreciate fully 
on careful study. The friend stands, 
drawn to full height, behind, and 
resting his hands upon the blind 
man’s mighty shoulders, turns half 
askant to the comer. She appears 
gorgeously dressed, so as to air 
—not for her husband’s lost sight— 
the beauties of her form ; she crouches 
writhingly, and graceful as a serpent 
nears us, her arms crosswise on her 
breast, and her head sidling ; thelarge 
voluptuous eyes glancing awry withan 
expression of that cold malice to be 
seen in the eyes of some brutes, and 
here full of meaning. Behind her 
are three female attendants, the com- 
position of whose figures is extremely 
fine; the face of the middle one has, 
moreover, quite a new type of beauty 
and character which should be no- 
ticed. 

“The Ancient Workman,” 742, is a 
capital subject of a novel kind. One 
of the medieval carvers, who united 
so perfectly the characters of artist 
and workman, is seen seated under the 
opening of a huge chimney, one corner 
of which he is working at. He is a wi- 
thered old man, whose long limbs 
double themselves up quaintly enough. 
His face is full of amnae, as he 
now contemplates the flowers and 
birds of his handiwork. We regret 
the picture has not more colour and 
tone. The same fault should be 
found with “Conflicting Circum- 
stances,” 764, a little girl who carries 
a kitten home in a basket, and was 
tormented with the prisoner’s efforts 
to escape and the violence of a gale 
of wind and rain which drives 
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against her umbrella and _ herself. 
The face of this child, despite a want 
of clear colour, is much beyond the 
ordinary mark of such pictures. Mr. 
F. Smallfield’s “Late Supper—Full 
of Horrors,” 727, shows a boy who 
after a vigorous but indiscreet attack 
on a pork-pie, seen at his elbow, sits 
up to read some terrible romance, 
and fascinated by the horrors and 
mastered by the meal, dreads to go 
to bed, and is overcome by the shaking 
of the shadows cast by the long- 
wickt candle. This he dare not snuff, 
nor dares he move from the thrilling 
volume, but remains a monument of 
horror and fear, his cheek burning, 
and his hair stirring on his head. 
The colour of this picture is a little 
too clean and “soapy.” No. 630, by 
R. Tucker, is a capital study of a 
head of a girl, in a ball dress, who 
waits her lover, illustrative of the 
lines : 


‘*’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come.” 


Messrs. Finlayson and Browne, in 632 
and 698, both styled “Fruit,” contri- 
bute some exquisite studies thereof. 
The last six works are in water co- 
lour. 

With these let us close our notice 
of the humorous and subject pictures 
in one, and turn to the landscapes 
and the marine and coast paintings. 
We had occasion, in a recent review 
of the National Institution (Portland 
Gallery) highly to praise several works 
by H. Moore; a lesser degree of that 
praise must be awarded to his single 
victure here exhibited (44). ‘“ The Sea 

irds’ Summer Home,” a scene on the 
coast, where, from a lofty sandstone 
cliff, we look down upon the sea, and 
the eye runs along the varied and 
broken lines of the beach, the deep 
splinters and scars thereupon, and 
above, on the summit, crowned with 
green grass, round which the whirls of 
cloud gather and break like the waves 
do upon the shore below. From each 
little headland and jutting point of 
rock the sea shows itself breaking, 
and the recoil thereof is skilfully 
marked by the concentric curves of 
the baffled waves, which retreat upon 
themselves in force. These glitter in 
the sun, and further out the wild 
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water looks like a huge jewel of 
lapis lazuli. Beyond this, the spirited 
representation of the water’s motion, 
there is little to praise in the picture. 
First, the motive derived from a man 
about to lower a boy down the face of 
the cliff, to a space wherecn the in- 
numerable birds deposit their eggs, is 
evidently but an adaptation of Mr. 
Hooke’s “Sea-boy gathering eggs,” 
at the Reyal Academy of last year. 
There is nothing of extra spirit added 
to that palpable original. Secondly, 
the cliffs lack brilliancy of colour and 
even purity of tint ; there is a want of 
clearness and power of tone through- 
out. The disposition of the cloud 
masses is indeed good, but not re- 
markably so for so skilful an artist as 
this. Mr. H. C. Whaite is another 
artist whose works we had occasion 
to admire at the time named above. 
He contributes, also, one picture. 
“The Woods above Clovelly,” 387: a 
coppice of thin stemmed trees, through 
which we look upon the sea, the tints 
of the waves are given with extreme 
delicacy and purity, and what is of 
even more consequence, variety of 
colour; there is a soft creeping mo- 
tion suggested by this part of the 
work, such as one may see on a sum- 
mer’s day after a breeze, when the 
long ground-swell heaves the water 
all together, and its surface is just cut 
upon by faint airs, the general ap- 
pearance being what we must com- 
pare to the “engine turning,” sostyled, 
ornament on the back of a watch. 
Any reader who will look upon the 
sea in such circumstances, will know 
what we mean, and recognise the 
truth of Mr. Whaite’s representation. 
Amongst the stems of the trees is 
placed an old boat in and out of which 
some children are playing in high 
glee. The spirit of play evinced in 
the design is most creditable to the 
artist. 

Although in some degree lacking 
intensity and vigour of tone, we must 
spare a few words of admiration for 
E Hayes’ (A.R.H.A.) “Bray Strand 
—evening,” 308, a calm summer even- 
ing, when the hot sun sinks behind a 
bank of cloud, and dipping under the 
horizon, leaves cool aor the light 
which hitherto formed gorgeous gold- 
en yellow. The sea lapses softly in 
upon the beach, whereon is hauled up 
asmack, as if at rest for the night. Of 
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this picture the sky is probably the best 
part, wherein there is great evidence 
of observation and feeling. Mr. Hayes’ 
other work, 67, “Morning—blowin 
fresh off Sutton Bar,” an antithetica 
subject to the last, shows a vessel 
labouring in the dead, grey sea, and 
a wrack of clouds racing overhead in 
the strong breeze of early day. There 
is more spirit but, we think, less finish 
in _ than in the lastmentioned 
WOrk. 

By A. W. Hunt, of Liverpool, is one 
of the most fascinatingly poetical land- 
scapes it has yet been our fortune to 
meet. The work is an illustration of 
those beautiful lines by Keats, when 
he is comparing the ruined and fallen 
gods of the Saturnian race to 

‘* A cirque of stones upon a sullen moor, 

When the chill rain falls at shut of eve.” 


Mr. Hunt has illustrated the theme 
by the fact—a view of a desolate 
north country moor, where just at the 
head of a shallow valley a group of 
Druid stones, all grey and overgrown 
with immemorial lichens, lie imbedded 
in the brown herbage of autumn. Some 
of the farther removed monuments 
are half hidden bya mist stealing along 
the hollow of the valley, soon to re- 
solve itself into chill, drizzling rain, 
despite the golden going down of the 
sun which, on the side of the picture, 
tints the cloudlets of evening with fire 
of pale gold that only just has power 
to contend with the sweet, soft light 
of a three days’ moon, whose radiance 
will soon hold sole dominion in the 
sky. There is an exquisitely poetical 
suggestiveness about this picture—a 
feeling of pathetic solemnity most un- 
usual with landscape painters, and, 
indeed, requiring no small amount of 
poetic ability to conceive. Nor is the 
executive portion inferior in merit. 
The rocks are painted with infinite 
variety of colour in the changeful 
lichens, and their own bare surfaces, 
are fully represented. But most 
charming of ail is the sky, which has 
a soft, dreamy brilliancy about it, such 
as could only have been suggested by 
most intimate and long continued 
study of the fountain of all beauty— 
nature herself. 

Mr. J. P. Pettitt exhibits six large 
landsca of which the only one we 
can find praise for is 562, ‘“‘ The Black 
Pool on the Lledr, North Wales;” the 
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remainder err sadly in want of bril- 
liancy and richness of colour, which, 
despite a broad and powerful method 
of execution, is fatal to works of some 
pretensions to care and skill. Even 
the picture now referred to is so black 
and oan that, positively, taking into 
consideration the artist’s conventional 
method of treatment, it is difficult for 
us to determine whether the effect 


here be daylight or moonlight. We 
incline to the former. Any way, here 


is a dark pool of water running under 
trees in a narrow valley, or rather 
dell, through the foliage a single 
beam of light streams upon the water, 
black as night otherwise, and showing 
its turbulence against the rocks of its 
bed by fitful glitters on a broken sur- 
face ; one long bough alone of the 
nearest tree catches this streak of 
light, and that hangs against the 
darkness of the distant copse. In the 
painting of this latter portion is some 
fine, suggestively good work. The 
trunks of the trees are half lost in the 
gloom, and the whole slope of the 
river-side looks ghost-haunted and 
drear. 

We are not without fear that Mr. 
West, whose spirited and original 
transcripts of Norwegian scenery have 
made him a reputation, will fall into 
manner—that Capua of artists—en- 
tirely through the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same subject. Of his fa- 
vourite waterfalls there are many ex- 
amples, the best being 528, “ Ystedal, 
Norway—Snow-water from the field.” 
A precipitous fall of water comes pure 
and blinding white, in irresistible 
force, through the chasm of a lofty 
cliff, and, falling with terrible weight, 
breaks itself mainly upon the air into 
a powdery foam, through which we 
see in places the rocks behind that 
wavering diaphonous veil ; while at 
others—and here the skill of the artist 
manifests itself—the shadows of the 
trees and rocks on the hither side of 
the fall are discoverable steadfast upon 
the trembling and tumultuous sheet of 
half solid mist behind. We notice 
and lament a monotony of colour in 
this work which sadly mars the spirit 
and vigour of its conception. Surely 
no trees that grow by the side of water 
could ever be such a colour as these 
brownish masses of foliage that hang 
on the verge. The rocks, although 
well modelled, are devoid of variety of 
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colour. Surely there must be lichens 
and mosses even in Norway, and where 
they are is colour. We are fully con- 
firmed in the lamentations of this 
shortcoming by comparing this picture 
with No. 206, by the same artist, 
“North Coast of Devon; Storm clear- 
ing off.”” Now, here are the same faults 
and the same merits. The transcend- 
ent feeling for motion observable in 
the former shows itself in the waves 
of the sea here, which are surprisingly 
fine. One comes towards us to the 
foot of the cliff in a long heave that 
runs between some needle-shaped 
rocks, divided but persistent, and 
marches to destruction like a line of 
menin battle, calmly but unitedly. All 
the regulated confusion of the break- 
ing waves is splendidly rendered, in- 
deed we know no other artist who 
could better do this. But the cliffs 
that rear themselves above are too 
low in key, too monotonous in colour, 
and too weak in light and shade. 
The grass on their tops is so faint in 
green as scarcely to be recognisable 
did not position give means of identifi- 
cation. It is more like old, washed- 
out green baize than living and ver- 
durous grass. 

As No. 528 is a view of the Nor- 
wegian Field, so No. 348 is a view of 
that most interesting locality, the 
Fiord. Its title is “Upper part of 
the Gridvanger Fiord”—one of those 
deep arms of the sea which, running 
far into the land, are shut in by lofty 
mountains, and locked thereby lie still 
and ever calm in the narrow estuary. 
We see here, like wall behind wall, 
the bold jutting angles of the valley 
show themselves upon the quiet water; 
a few wide-sailed craft creep slowly 
along, and upon the beach at our feet 
the peaceful sea lies at rest; a few 
gulls sweep with glancing wing from 
side to side—now in the shadows— 
nowin thelight—asthe latter stretches 
from the lofty rocks on one side, to 
the precipitous bases over against 
them. Far off a mighty mountain 
peak shines, covered with perpetual 
snow, and looks down this huge na- 
tural trench. The pine grows almost 
to the water’s edge. This is a picture 
of great interest, from the novelty of 
its subject, but it has the same faults 
and merits as the beforementioned 
works by this artist. In 468, “The Wa- 
terfall of Inversnaid, Scotland,” the 
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hasty stream breaks in feathery pow- 
der of water-dust, rushes fiercely in 
full force over the broken rocks into 
the pool below, all surrounded with 
the rocks of purplish tint that are 
constant with Mr. West. 

No better examples could be found 
to demonstrate what is fine and faith- 
ful landscape painting, in contrast 
with mere pretentious work, than is 
afforded by a comparison of the works 
of Vicat Cole at this exhibition, with 
those of Messrs. Gosling, Williams, 
and Boddington, also here. With the 
first-named two, the comparison is 
most apt, because they have often 
chosen similar scenes. The one paints 
water like water, the other like glass. 
The one, rushes growing by a pool in 
the warm rich tints and graceful forms 
of nature, the other has them like 
oxidized copper, and in form like un- 
combed hairs or birch brooms. The 
foliage of the latter is shiny and thin, 
metallic in colour ; that of the former 
wonderfully various in tint, and while 
solid, yet light and fragile. By Mr. 
Cole there are several pictures we 
shall describe with pleasure. They 
are as various in theme as they are 
beautiful and true. No. 34, “Spring- 
time,” places us under a high gravel 
bank, where the mighty roots of a 
huge oak start forth like twisted ser- 

nts, and mock in number the giant 
ew he above. Underneath we see 
over the lower country, diversified 
with trees, and open fields, and hedges, 
by which a pure bright stream runs 
rippling. Nearer to us, is an oak 
just felled and stripped of its bark. 
The naked timber has cool reflections 
from the sky running along its edges ; 
warm ones from the ground beneath; 
the whole most beautifully drawn. 
Few skies have we seen so pure as 
that in this picture, where the soft 
white clouds shine in bright newly- 
washed air, and are as light as spring 
clouds always are. An infinite variety 
of flowers and herbage gives character 
and colour to the foreground. No. 
g2, “A Summer’s Incident,” shows 
the margin of a wheatfield by a little 
oakwood shaw, in the shadow of 
which a boy lies asleep—beyond, the 
harvest-clad country ; and above, the 
slow, large clouds of summer go past. 

No. 174 will ever be fresh in our 
memory for a beautiful rendering of 
nature. It is styled “The Road over 
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the Heath.” A rough cart track 
traverses a wide expanding common, 
all rich in purple bloom of heather 
and deep green grass. Thisstretches 
away to meet the cultivated land 
farther off, where lofty poplars, and 
straggling pollard elms and oaks, 


‘guard fields behind fields as far as the 


horizon, there to meet the clouds, that 
seem not to stoop, but to decline in 
line beyond line of soft white va- 
pour filled with light, and yet mel- 
lowed thereby. The open land spreads 
away to the right; but on our left 
the foliage of a wood gathers darker 
and deeper in colour. Over the road 
approach to us a couple of children, 
trudging along homewards, their long 
purple shadows preceding them over 
the ruts, and creeping past the tufts 
of grass in the broken path. The 
colour of these shadows is a worthy 
study, being perfectly true in tint 
and tone, coming purple on the orange 
gravel and cool green-blue on the 
grass. The sides of the road are di- 
versified with all variety of heather 
flower and wild blooms, in richest 
"4 ‘fusion and most delicate painting. 
t is truly a delicious little picture. 


The largest, but that which pleases 
us least of Mr. Cole’s works, is 219— 
“The Vale of the Llugwy, Moel- 
Siabod, Snowdon, the Carned David, 


&c., in the distance.” It is a great 
valley, with a broad mountain stream 
running through it in many windings. 
The woods gather to the banks in 
many places, and touch the water. 
Farther off the lofty hills raise 
themselves in many-coloured beauty, 
their sides as they approach us are 
covered with half-cultivated land ; 
while here and there a wide spread of 
heathy waste shows its devious paths, 
like writhing snakes, through the 
herbage. Overhead the clouds pass 
in long procession, throwing huge 
shadows at our feet. One most noble 
quality of the artist’s style is here ob- 
servable—namely, the intensity and 
yet softness of the light which fills 
the whole picture ; also the marvel- 
lous variety of colour should be com- 
mended. However, to our judgment, 
this is, in this instance alone, rather 
in excess, the result being something 
like what is technically styled a 
“fruitiness”’ of effect. 

For another change of subject let 
us turn to 255, by this artist—‘ A 
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Study at Bettws-y-Coed,” a truly 
Arcadian locality, fair as a dream 
and like as life. The scene, the 
banks of the river that form a 
little rapid in the mid-distance, seem 
to fill the air with a soft ruffling mur- 
mur of continuous sound, all in keep- 
ing with the luxurious quietude of 
drowsy summer air. The high islets 
of bright white clouds, full of light- 
ness, seem to sleep in the still day, 
and only mock themselves in their 
bright reflections in the calm mirror 
of the stream. Beyond, the far-off hills 
sleep, also so subdued in a tender 
richness of varied colour that the half 
mist of hot air breaks uponthem with 
a tender veil. We have called the 
stream a calm mirror, and so it is, 
beyond the hackneyed meaning of 
the phrase, for within it lie the per- 
fect semblances of the trees that in 
one place guard the bank. The minor 
rocks of the foreground, and the 
images of the swallows that, darting 
across in long sweeping lines, catch 
the water as they drink, and break 
its surface with a plash radiating 
to a rippling circle: below the near- 
est of these the water yet trembles 
white beneath one bird, while its 
reflection skims along as it rises from 
the level surface. This is a fine 
point of observation ; nor less fine 
is another notable point of careful 
thought. Quite in the front some 
low rocks stand as margin to the land 
and stream ; now just about where the 
water rises on their face is a bright 
thin line of reflection that traces the 
level along the stone. This in itself 
indicates the perfect calmness of the 
fluid ; but there is more to be seen: 
part of this bright thin line is blue, 
where it takes hue from the blue fir- 
mament above, and part white, where 
another angle of reflection sends back 
pure and flaming light to our eyes. 

he reader will see from this little 
matter how thoroughly the painter 
understands what he is about. As if 
to indicate still more fully the perfect 
stillness of the water which lies in 
this little bay or bight, formed by the 
rocks, which set back the moving 
stream and form under their lee a 
sleeping pool, some feathers lie still 
and motionless, unruffled by the wind 
and uninfluenced by the stream, which 
without the sheltered nook runs fast 
though smoothly along. No picture 
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could be more delicious than this. 
We fairly bask in the quietude, and 
could go to sleep in its noon-day 
heat, fanned by the soft summer air, 
and lulled by the sound of the water 
on the rocks passing in persistent flow. 

One might “take wings of fancy 
and ascend,” passing with the glow 
of summer yet upon us, from the 
margin of the dreamy Welsh river to 
the cool depths of the beechen shade 
Mr. Cole shows us in the next pic- 
ture (350) “ Beech trees in Weston 
Wood, Albury, Surrey.” It is but 
across the room, in fact; and here we 
are asking the readers to go with us 
into the silent aisles of those lofty 
stems, where the air is cool, but heavy 
and still. The beams of the sun only 
strike fitfully inlong barsof light upon 
the ground, making fire of the red 
dyed leaves that many autumns have 
strewn ; our footsteps are silent and 
may not disturb the solemn repose of 
these giants of trees, who rear them- 
selves in their shining silver bark like 
condemned Titans, motionless in their 
armour. There is nothing to break 
the long silence,only the squirrel leap- 
ing from bough to bough. The mosses 
are thick at the tree’s feet, and the 
long arms of the ivy creep up their 
stems like quaint embroidery in bands 
of darkest green, their sheeny po- 
lished leaves glittering bright with 
cool reflections from the blue sky 
above, whenever the masses of foliage 
allow light to come; they are rich, 
dark, and warm whenever this is not 
the case. Out of the deep holes 
among the roots of these trees some 
rabbits have issued, and feed leisurely 
in the shadow, or frisk after one an- 
other in the spaces of light. We 
have dwelt lovingly upon this pic- 
ture, because there is so much of the 
most delightful rendering of nature 
within it, such transcendent powers 
of expressing the perfect phases of 
characteristic beauty. If we look 
into the carpet of dead red leaves 
upon the ground wesee how thorough- 
ly the ponies has been in love with 
his work, there is scarcely a space of 
one leaf’s size which does not contain 
some incident of leaf existence, so to 
speak, which shows knowledge and 
artistic power. Some are red, some 
yellow, some brown, some moulder- 
Ing in the decay of successive win- 
ters. The colour of the prevailing 
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shadow is deep orange-purple, as it 
should be, powerful and intense, yet 
cool and transparent. The mosses 
about the floor and on the tree stems 
are rich and varied in tone and tint; 
in some places the swelling trees have 
burst their armour, or rinded bark, 
and a long wound of a deep, tawney 
yellow runs up the bright stems. If 
we raise our sight to the massed foli- 
age above it becomes lost almost 
in the wonderful multitude of leaves 
and the intricacy of boughs. We feel, 
in fact, as if brought into the spot, 
we do not recognise that the picture is 
less than nature, but seem able to 
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walk into the silent umbrage. This 
is why we begged the reader to stroll 
with us into it, for in a truly painter’s 
picture, where breadth and finish are 
combined, such a thing seems always 
possible; it is only your incomplete 
and crude work that by somehow 
offending the sight and taste appears 
large or small as the case may be. 
This, however, opens to admit us, 
and small is the effort of fancy needed 
to make one think our feet moving 
with the dead crunch peculiar to mak- 
ing way over fallen foliage, while the 
moist, rich odour rises up therefrom 
at every step. 
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BY CHARLES LEVER, 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE 


From Marietta Gerald heard how, 
with that strange fatality of inconsist- 
eucy which ever seemed to accompany 
the fortunes of the Stuarts, none 
proved faithful followers save those 
whose lives of excess or debauchery 
rendered them valueless; and thus 
the drunken Fra, whose wild snatches 
of song and ribaldry now broke in 
upon the colloquy, was no other than 
the Carmelite monk, O’Kelly, the 
once associate and corrupter of his 
father. 

In a half-mad enthusiasm to en- 
gage men in the cause of his Prince 

e had begun a sort of recruitment of 
a legion who were to land in Scotland 
or Ireland. The means by which he 
at first operated were somewhat liber- 
ally contributed to him by a secret 
emissary of the family, whom O’ Kelly 
at length discovered to be the private 
secretary of Miss Walsingham, the 
former mistress of Charles Edward. 
Later on, however, he found out that 
this lady herself was actually a pen- 
sioner of the English Government, 
and in secret correspondence with Mr. 
Pitt, who, through her instrument- 
ality, was in possession of every plan 
of the Pretender, and knew of his 
daily movements. This treacherous 
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intercourse had begun several years 
before the death of Charles Edward, 
and lasted for some years after that 
event. 

Stung by the consciousness of be- 
ing duped, as well as maddened by 
having been rendered an enemy to 
the cause he sought to serve, O'Kelly 
disbanded his followers and took to 
the mountains as a brigand. With 
years he had grown only more aban- 
doned to excess of every kind. All 
his experiences of life had shown lit- 
tle beyond baseness and corruption, 
and he had grown to care for nothing 
beyond the enjoyment of the passing 
hour, except when the possibility of 
a vengeance on those who had be- 
trayed him might momentarily awake 
his passion, and excite him to some 
effort of vindictive anger. 

In his hours of mad debauchery he 
would rave about landing in England, 
and a plan he had conceived for assas- 
sinating the king; then it was his 
scheme to murder Mr. Pitt, and some- 
times all these were abandoned for 
the desire to make Miss Walsingham 
herself pay the penalty of her base 
and unwomanly treachery. 

“He came to our convent gate in 
his garb of a friar, to beg,” said Ma- 
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rietta. “I saw him but for an in- 
stant, and I knew him at once! He 
was one of those who, in the ‘red 
days’ of the revolution, mocked the 
order he belonged to by wearing a 
rosary of playing dice! and he recog- 
nised me as one who had even more 
shamelessly exposed herself.” A deep 
crimson flush covered her face and 
neck as she spoke, and as quickly fled, 
to leave her as pale asa corpse. “Oh, 
Mio Caro,” cried she; “there are 
intoxications more maddening to the 
senses than those of drinking: there 
are wild fevers of the mind, when de- 
gradation seems a sort of martyrdom; 
and in the very depth of our infamy 
and shame we appear to ourselves to 
have attained to something superhu- 
man in self-denial. It was my fate to 
live with one who inspired these 
sentiments.” She paused for a few 
seconds, and then, trembling on every 
accent, she said: “to win his love, 
to conquer the heart that would not 
yield to me, I dared more than ever 
woman, far more than ever man dared.” 

“ Here’s to the king’s buffoon, and 
a bumper toast it shall be,” burst in 
the friar, with a drunken ribaldry; 
“and if there are any will not drink 
it, let him drink to the minister’s 
mistress.” 

To the sudden gesture which Ge- 
rald’s anger evoked, Marietta quickly 
interposed her hand, and in a low, 
soft voice, besought him to remain 
quiet. 

“If the cause were up, or the cause were 

down, 
What matter to you or to me; 

For though the Prince had played his 

crown, 
Our stake was a bare bawbee !” 


sung out O’Kelly, lustily. “ Who'll 
deny it. Who'll say there wasn’t 
sound reason and philosophy in that 
sentiment? None knew it better 
than Prince Charlie himself.” 

“And was this man the companion 
of a Prince?” whispered Gerald, in 
her ear. 

“Even so; fallen fortunes bring de- 

aded followers,” said Marietta. “I 

ave heard it said that his father’s 
associates were all of this stamp.” 

“And how could men hope to re- 
store a cause thus contaminated and 
stained,” cried he, somewhat louder. 

“That's what Kinloch said,” burst 
in O’Kelly ; “ you remember the song, 
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“The Prince he swore, on his broad clay- 
more 


That he'd sit in his father’s chair, 
But there wasn’t a man, outside his clan, 
That wanted to see him there, boys, 
That wanted to see him there.” 
“A black falsehood, as black as 
ever a traitor uttered,” cried Gerald, 
whose passion burst all bounds. 
“Here’s to the traitors—hip, hip. 
To the traitors, for it was— 
‘“‘ The traitors sat in St. Cannes’s hall, 
And feasted merrily there, 
While the tired men slept in the long, wet 


grass, 
And tasted but sorry fare, boys, 


Tasted but sorry fare. 


* Oh. if I'da voice, and could have my choice 

I know with whom I'd be, 

Not the hungry lads, with their threadbare 
plaids, 
But the lords of high degree, boys, 
The lords of high degree.” 

“And so thought the Prince, too,” 
cried he out, fiercely, and in a tone 
meant for an insolent defiance. “He 
liked the easy life and the soft couch 
of St. Germains far better than the 
long march and the heather-bed in 
the Highlands.” 

“How long must I endure this fel- 
lows insolence !” whispered Gerald, to 
Marietta, in a voice trembling with 
passion. 

“For my sake, Gherardi,” she be- 
gan ; but the Fra overheard the words, 
and with a drunken laugh broke in— 

“Tf you havea drop of Stuart blood 
in you, you'll yield to the woman 
whatever it is she asks.” 

Stung beyond control of reason, 
Gerald sprung to his feet; but before 
he could even approach the Fra, the 
stout friar had grasped his short blun- 
derbuss and cocked it. 

“ Another step—one step more, and 
if you were the anointed King him- 
self, instead of his bastard, I’ll send 
you to your reckoning.” 

With a spring like the bound of a 
tiger, Gerald dashed at him; but the 
Fra was prepared, and raising the 
weapon to his side, he fired. A wild, 
mad cry, blended with the loud re- 
port, echoed in many a mountain 
gorge, and the youth fell dead on the 
sward ! 

Marietta threw herself upon the 
corpse, kissing the lifeless lips, and 
clasping her arms around the motion- 
less clay. With every endearing word 
she tried to call him back to life, even 
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for a momentary consciousness of her 
devotion. The love she had so long 
denied him, she now offered; she 
would be his and his only. With the 
wild eloquence of a mind on fire, she 
pictured forth a future, now brightened 
with all that successful ambition could 
confer, now blessed with the tranquil 
joys of some secluded existence. Alas, 
ne was beyond the reach of either 
fortune! The last of the Stuarts lay 
still and stark on the cold earth, his 
blue eyes staring the strong sun with- 
out a blink. 

When some peasants passed on the 
following day, they found Marietta 
seated beside the dead body, the cold 
hand clasped within both her own, 
and her eyes rivetted upon the fea- 
tures; her mind was gone, and, save 
a few broken, indistinct mutterings, 
she never spoke again. 

As for the Fra, none ever could 
tracehim. Some allege that he dashed 
over the precipice and was killed ; 
others aver that he sailed that same 
night from St. Stephano for America, 
where he was afterwards seen and re- 
cognised by many. 

Of the tragic event itself a few lines 
in the correspondence of Sir Horace 
Mann is the sole record in existence : 

“Any anxiety,” wrote he, “we 
might ever have felt on the score of a 
certain individual, alleged to have 
been the legitimately-born son of 
Charles Edward, is now over. He 
was murdered last week—killed in a 
drunken braw] by a friar, who, it is 
said, had once been a favourite fol- 
lower of the Prince. Many doubted 
that there was any, even the slightest 
claim on his part to Stuart blood ; 
but Mr. Pitt was not of this number. 
He had taken the greatest pains to 
obtain information on the subject, 
and had, I am told, in his possession, 
copies of all the documents which 
substantiated the youth’s right. I 
have myself been enjoined, upon 
more than one occasion, to find out 
some channel by which pecuniary as- 
sistance might be tendered to him 
without his being able to trace it. 
This commission, I believe, originated 
with his Majesty. Of the youthful 
Prince—for as such we must regard 
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him-—the most widely opposite ac- 
counts have reached me. By some 
his qualities were highly estimated ; 
others deemed him fair, fickle, and a 
debauchee, corrupted by the vices of 
the revolutionary oealed, and tainted 
with all the worst opinions of Jean 
Jacques’ followers ; and lastly, a few 
there were who pronounced him 
insane—an opinion I am far from 
participating in. Indeed, many of the 
traits recorded of him redound no less 
to his moral than intellectual gifts. 

“With all the acuteness that marks 
Mr. Pitt’s mind, he has prepared for 
one of those eventualities, not by any 
means improbable under the circum- 
stance of this youth’s death; and I 
found amongst my official instruc- 
tions a direction to have a formal do- 
cument, stating the mode and manner 
of that event, attested by whatever 
witnesses there might be, and so cir- 
cumstantial as to place it beyond dis- 
a or even discussion. The possi- 

ility that another might be substi- 
tuted for him, or that some adven- 
turer would assume the name and 
station for mere personal objects, 
were what the minister feared.” 

Strangely enough this anticipation, 
after a long lapse of years, was des- 
tined to be realized ; and a Pretender 
arose, who called himself the lawful 
son of Charles Edward. 

The writer of these lines has him- 
self met him, and in a society which 
acknowledged his pretensions, and 
gave him the high title of his assumed 
rank. There were in his case many 
personal advantages that favoured the 
illusion, and a most remarkable re- 
semblance to the Vandyk portraits of 
Charles. Not impossible is it that the 
traits had suggested the personation, 
admirably sustained by all the aids of 
dress and noble carriage. 

The imposture is, after all, a harm- 
less one. The days of the Jacobites 
are over, and the cause as completely 
forgotten, and its interests faded from 
men’s minds, as fully as the little 
cypress tree has withered and wasted 
that once marked the grave of Fitz- 

erald the Chevalier !—the last of the 
tuarts ! 


XUM 


XUM | 
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THE SEASON TICKET.—NO. IV. 


“A TRAIN OF THOUGHT, AND THOUGHTS IN A TRAIN.” 


Here I am at last at Southampton, 
after my Irish trip ; but unlike most 
tourists, I am not content. I have 
travelled so much of late years, that 
restlessness, like the policeman, ad- 
monishes me to “move on.” I shall 
now use my Season Ticket, going up 
to London one day and returning the 
next. It will give me what I require— 
change of scene and amusement. I 
cannot yet settle down to any occupa- 
tion ; but this daily routine will soon 
become wearisome, and when I am 
tired of it I shall be content to be 
stationary. I do not call it travelling; 
it does not deserve to be dignified 
with such a name. It is taking a 
daily drive with new companions ; it 
is a mere change of place and associ- 
ates. Travelling is a far more com- 
prehensive term, and is undertaken 
for very different objects, and very 
various reasons. Some go abroad, 
not to gain information, but because 
others go, and they consider it dis- 
graceful not to have seen as much as 
their neighbours. In like manner, 
few people read “ Paradise Lost’ for 
any other reason than that they seem 
ashamed to confess their ignorance 
and want of appreciation of the poem. 
Men do not like to be considered here- 
tics, and are therefore compelled to 
conform to the received opinion, in- 
stead of confessing the difficulty they 
have had in wadin eee the 
beauties of Milton. if they dared to 
do so, they would say they infinitely 

referred Hudibras; but alas! they 
— not courage to speak the truth. 
To people of this description “The 
Grand Tour” is a “customs duty,” 
that must be paid like the Income or 
Property Tax. It is an incident of 
station. There is nothing in the 
prospect but heat or cold, fatigue or 
disappointment, extortion or robbery; 
bad inns, bad beds, and worse attend- 
ance; bad roads, bad wines, and a 
long catalogue of various sufferings, 
haunt them like uneasy dreams. But 
they have no option; go they must, 
or be set down as nobodies, or thrown 
out in conversation. It won’t do now- 
a-days to say “England is oe 
enough for me.” It may, indeed, be 


good enough for you, but you are not 
good enouyh for it, unless you have 
been abroad. The schoolmaster has 
gone there, so you must follow him. 
When people marry fashion ordains 
that they should make a wedding- 
tour. Some go to Ireland (it is a pity 
more do not follow their example), 
and some to Paris; while others feel 
that a trip up the Rhine is more de- 
sirable, because they can then under- 
stand Albert Smith, and ascertain 
whether the German they have learned 
at school at all resembles what is 
spoken by the inhabitants. If these 
newly married persons really love 
each other, they can have but little 
inclination for sight-seeing ; and if 
they don’t, both matrimony and its 
inevitable tour must be great bores. 
In my opinion, custom has ordained 
it rather as a penance than a pleasure 
for it has in general mercifully limited 
its duration to a month. There isa 
prescribed course that must be follow- 
ed. Folly presides at the arrange- 
ments and regulates the ceremony. 
There is a well-dressed mob in the 
church, and a badly dressed one at the 
door ; there is a mob of bridesmaids, 
and another of groomsmen, while two 
or three clergymen assist the over- 
tasked bishop in a laborious service 
that extends to the extraordinary 
length of fifteen minutes. The bells 
ring a merry peal, so loud and so joy- 
ous, one could scarcely believe they 
could ever toll. There are heaps of 
ornaments, instead of simplicity, and 
heaps of dresses and their concomi- 
tants, in defiance of the injunction 
against “ outward adorning of plaitin 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, an 
putting on of apparel.” There are 
also lots of gossip among young spin- 
sters, and of envy among those of a 
certain age. The bride is loudly 
praised and flattered ; but it is some- 
times whispered she is sacrificing her- 
self to a stupid old millionaire, or, 
what is no less deplorable, partin 
with her own large fortune, to regild 
a tarnished coronet. The déjeuner 
follows with its dull speeches, some of 
which draw tears, and others blushes; 
and then comes the inevitable tour. 
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There are new trunks, new dressing- 
cases, and new equipages. Every 
thing is new—they ought to be so, 
for they are to last a long time. It 
is a pity the bridegroom is not new 
also. He is a good deal worn; but, 
then, he is well got up, and looks as 
fresh as ever. The happy pair are 
united at last, tears and kisses are 
mingled. 

Mixtures are apt to be cloudy or 
discoloured, and the current of true 
love does not always run smooth—at 
least poets say so, and they, like 
painters, are always true to nature, 
when they copy it. The experience 
of others is of little value, and we all 
hope to be exceptions to general rules. 
Smack go the whips, and away fly the 
horses—the happy couple commence 
their wedding tour. They will not 
receive company for some time, so we 
shall not intrude farther upon them. 

This is the fashion—and fashion 
must be obeyed: the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor conform to 
it. Even the American negro apes 
his betters. When I was at the 
National Hotel at Baltimore, Jackson, 
the black butler (General Jackson, 
as he was called), was married with 
much pomp and ceremony to Miss 
Venus Cato—both were slaves. The 
wedding feast was liberally provided 
by the landlord, and the lodgers all 
attended to do honour to the faithful 
servants. At its close, a carriage 
drove to the door, and, to my aston- 
ishment, conveyed away the smiling 
and happy bride. “ Why, General,” I 
said, “what is the meaning of all 
this? Why don’t you accompany 

our wife f’ ‘‘ Massa,” he said, “you 
snow de quality all take de tower 
when dey is married ; so as I can’t 
be spared (for as me and massa keeps 
dis hotel, we must attend to our busi- 
ness ; dat ar a fac), I tought ’'d send 
Miss Wenus by herself to take her 
tower, an enjoy herself. I wouldn't 
’prive her of dat pleasure for nothen 
in de world. I scorn a mean action 
as I does a white servant.” 

Perhaps, after all, there is some 
sense in wedding tours. At first, the 
attention of the happy pair is drawn 
from each other by change of scene, 
and afterwards by the duties of life. 
It lets them down easily. It is a dis- 
solving view that imperceptibly dis- 
closes a stern reality. 

Then there is travelling on busi- 
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ness. This is work, and not pleasure. 
The horse does the same ; he performs 
his daily stage, and returns to his stall 
at night; but neither he or his driver 
are much the wiser for the journey— 
it must be done, and what is compul- 
sory is alwaysirksome. There is, also, 
an absconding trip by the night ex- 
press train to the Continent, which 
promises so much immunity, that a re- 
turn ticket is unnecessary. Men who 
live too fast are apt to take sudden 
journeys, and travel post haste. It is 
an Israelitish exodus. The Egyptians 
are plundered before the flight, and 
left to mourn the spoils that were ob- 
tained from them under false pre- 
tences. The sea is placed between 
the fugitives and their pursuers. The 
air of France is more suited to com- 
plaints of the chest than that of Eng- 
land. It is vulgar economy to avoid 
incurring debts, true wisdom consists 
in evading their payment. Many a 
debtor is whitewashed by a sojourn 
on the other side of the Channel. 
When he lands, he has a receipt in 
full for all past liabilities. Several 
French towns are honoured by this 
class of travellers; and their conduct 
and character are such as to give for- 
eigners a very exalted opinion of 
“Milord Anglais.” Their expatriation 
is a strong proof of their paternal 
affection, for the reason generally as- 
signed for their exile is, that they may 
obtain a suitable education for their 
children. They avoid the society of 
those they knew at home, for recogni- 
tion invariably brings painful remem- 
brances ; but they are hospitable and 
considerate to their young and rich 
countrymen who visit them, and show 
them practically the danger of gamb- 
ling, by first winning their money, and 
then consoling them by pointing out 
how fortunate they have been in not 
falling into the clutches of foreign 
professional sharpers. In return for 
all these delicate but most useful at- 
tentions, the only favour (and that is 
a very small one) which they conde- 
scend to ask or receive is, to have a 
bill cashed on their banker, C. Stuart, 
Esq., No. 1, Cockspur-street. The 
travellers are well pleased to accommo- 
date their hospitable English friends 
in such trifling matters ; it is the only 
compensation they can make for their 
kindness, and for the visit they have 
rendered so agreeable. What could 
they have done without these resi- 
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dents, for they were unable to under- 
stand the natives, and the French 
never speak English? The money is 
paid and received, as a matter of 
course, and when the bill is presented, 
the enlightened tourist finds that C. 
Stuart is the bronze statue of Charles 
the First, which obstructs and dis- 
figures Charing-cross; that a bank- 
rupt king makes an indifferent bank- 
er, and that worldly wisdom can be 
acquired in London as easily, and far 
more cheaply, than either at Nice or 
Boulogne. 

Yankee travellers are not so easily 
taken in. As they say of themselves, 
with great complacency, “they have 
cut their eye teeth.” “You might as 
well try to catch a weasel asleep as to 
find them napping.” “You can’t 
draw the wool over their eyes.” 
“They were not born yesterday.” 
“They are wide awake.” 

These and many other elegant 
phrases of the same description indi- 
cate at once their superiority over Bri- 
tishers and their contempt for them. 

These English absentees and Yan- 
kee bagmen are the scum of Great 
Britain and America that floats on 
the surface of the Continent. They 
are avoided by the élite of both coun- 
tries, and must not be considered as 
types of either nation. The former 
go abroad to avoid the payment of 
debts ; the latter to incur expenditure 
they cannot afford, and both bring 
discredit on their countrymen. These 
Yankee tourists thoroughly enjoy the 
trip to Europe. They set apart as 
large a sum of money for the purpose 
as is compatible with safety, and when 
that is expended they return to Ame- 
rica. It is a matter of indifference 
whether this happens in three or in six 
months. Money is no object, credit 
is capital—as long as one lasts the 
other abounds. If they cannot afford 
the expense, some one elsecan. John 
Bull will “do, or die ;’ Jonathan will 
“do,or break.” Thatis the difference 
between a high and a low tone of prin- 
ciple. To die in the pursuit of any 
object is sheer folly. To fail, and 
then to try again, is worldly wisdom. 
A good bankrupt law isa great bless- 
ing; there is no sponge like a judi- 
cial one. It effaces all scores; it gives 
a clean slate to recommence addition 
and multiplication; it prevents total 
annihilation. Instead of utterly ruin- 
ing one merchant, it diffuses the loss 
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over a great multitude of traders and 
manufacturers who have no reason to 
complain, because allowance is made 
for bad debts in their prices. The 
world is merely a large mutual insur- 
ance association which sustains indi- 
vidual losses, and pays the amount 
out of the premiums represented by 
their gains. To payadividend is more 
honourable than to repudiate a debt. 
The importer can afford to fail, while 
the loss falls on the “ soft-horned” 
manufacturer, who resides at Man- 
chester, Belfast, or Glasgow. The 
Americans, therefore, spend freely. 
A hotel-keeper, at Liverpool, once told 
me he regarded them with unbounded 
admiration ; he said they were model 
travellers, for they never examined 
the items of a bill—they merely looked 
at the end of it to ascertain what 
Joseph Hume used to call “ the tottle 
of the hull,” and then, in the most 
gentlemanlike manner, gave a cheque 
for the amount. They go in pursuit 
of pleasure, and, cost what it may, 
they are determined to enjoy them- 
selves. It is a great relief to get out 
of a country that labours under the in- 
fliction of a Maine Liquor Law. Itis 
irksome to keep up the appearance of 
morality in pine to a public opi- 
nion which will tolerate an offence, 
but has no sympathy with detection. 
Once on the ocean, the jurisdiction of 
the People’s Court ceases, and the un- 
willing slave of custom asserts his 
freedom. He drinks, he gambles, and 
becomes a fast-man. He does not 
remain long in England; for though 
he considers himself equal tothe oldest 
peer of the realm, his claim is unfor- 
tunately not recognised, and he quits 
the country in disgust. Before he 
leaves it, however, as he is a sight-seer, 
if there is a levee, he attends it, and 
is enabled on his return to boast of 
the honour of knowing the Queen. 
His patron, the Minister, is dressed 
like a butler, and sometimes mistaken 
for one, while he, as his protegé, as- 
suming that the rule aiid dispenses 
in the case of Republicans with a 
court suite, is an evidence of royal 
submission to presidential orders, 
dresses himself accordingly, and re- 
sembles a shopman in holiday attire. 
A snob is always an object of aver- 
sion, but a Yankee snob is detestable. 
He has no pretension to be presented, 
for even in his own country he is not 
one ci the “upper ten thousand;” but 
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his ambassador dares not refuse him 
an introduction, for he has influence 
if not position, and in revenge will 
proclaim him, on his return home, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
America, to be an aristocrat. He has 
more privileges than an Englishman 
in this respect; but, alas! they are 
more political than social ; he can in- 
trude into the presence of royalty, 
but he cannot force himself into so- 
ciety. He, therefore, goes to France, 
where Yankee pronunciation passes 
for good English, where people are 
too accustomed to boasting, to be dis- 
gusted at his exaggeration, where mo- 
narchical principles have no root, and 
where everybody will agree with him 
in abusing the English. Society is 
freer and looser there than either in 
Great Britain or the United States. 
People live in hotels and dine in pub- 
lic, as in America. They have social 
liberty, though not political; and in 
his own country he has neither. He 
has not the first, because the form of 
Puritanism, which has survived the 
spirit, exacts implicit uniformity in 
appearance ; nor has he political free- 
dom, because he won’t either belong 
to one or the other of two factions, 
or be squeezed to death by their pres- 
sure. Whatever intervenes between 
scissors is cut intwo. France, there- 
fore, presents every attraction that 
he values. Wine, wit, and women— 
what a trio! Wine he can taste and 
appreciate, most probably he has dealt 
in it, and made money in the traffic. 
Wit when badly translated (for he is 
a poor French scholar), degenerates 
into a pun which he can comprehend, 
or is converted into humour, for which 
he hasa decided turn, and he enjoys it 
uncommonly. French women enchant 
him. They have not the mawvaise honte 
of the English, or the coldness of the 
American ladies. They can converse 
in a way to charm him, and as love 
is the end and aim of their lives, if 
they do not warm under its influence 
they are so well versed in theatricals 
they can act their part most admir- 
ably. Parisis only a portion, but not 
the whole of Europe. Time flies, but 
money makes wings to itself, and flies 
faster. If he is tosee more than that 

reat city he must be up and doing. 
fie is off for the Rhine, or Italy. 
Luggage is inconvenient. Two car- 
pet bags tied together, and united by 
a strap to a hat box, are all he re- 





quires for his expeditious journey. 
You may meet him with others of his 
countrymen in one of the river steam- 
ers; you cannot mistake him, for he 
is distinguishable from every other 
passenger. He isa tall, spare man, 
with a narrow chest, a long neck, and 
a gait that is a singular mixture of a 
strut and aslouch. His complexion 
is sallow, his cheeks hollow, his eyes 
bright, but sunken, and his hands 
small, thin, and terminating in long, 
taper consumptive-looking fingers, of 
a colour that exhibits the effects of a 
contempt for gloves or soap. His hat 
is unbrushed and rests on the back of 
his head, his hair is long, lank, and un- 
cared for, while his face is shaggy, 
and his beard untrimmed. 

An Englishman has an open coun- 
tenance, guarded by great reserve of 
manner; his is the reverse. It is not 
ingenuous or frank; but he converses 
freely, and is ready to talk with any 
one he meets. He is devoted to 
Bacchus and backy. He prepares, in 
honour of the first as many com- 
pounds as an apothecary, and burns 
incense continually to the second. He 
expectorates incessantly (I use that 
expression, because I do not like the 
common term) to the annoyance and 
evident danger of every one round 
him. Bragging never fatigues him; 
but as this is generally a matter of 
comparison he makes it more odious 
by disparaging every thing out of his 
owncountry. A friend of mine lately 
steamed up the Thames with one of 
these gentry when he was in one of 
these agreeable moods. When they 
arrived off Woolwich he pointed to a 
line of battle-ship anchored there, and 
said, “What do you call that?’ 
“That is the Dreadnought,” was the 
reply, “an old man-of-war,” but now 
used as a receiving ship.” “Ah,” he 
said, “ we raise cabbages in the States 
as big as that thing.” 

Proceeding farther up the river 
they came opposite to the Leviathan, 
which was just ready to be launched. 
when he put a similar question as to 
her. “What do you call that?’ 
“That,” said my friend, “is a great 
iron kettle we are building to boil the 
Yankee cabbages in.” “Stranger,” 
he replied, with a loud laugh, “I 
guess you wern’t born in the woods, to 
be seared by an owl, was you? 
Well, that ere ship is as big as all out 
doors, that’s a fact.” 
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Of the quality of land he is a good 
judge; but he is indifferent to the 
eauties of nature; he ascends the 
Rhine that he may have the opportu- 
nity of boasting of a larger American 
river. The scenery, he says, is not 
worth looking at, it is so inferior to 
that of the Hudson. So he takes off 
his hat, and extracts from it a pack 
of cards, seats himself in the first va- 
cant place, and commences playing 
with some vagrant countrymana game 
at écarté, which is enlightened by 
sundry expressions of triumph or 
disappointment, that are as unin- 
telligible to you as to the Germans. 
You meet him again at Rome, where 
you see him coolly walk up to one of 
1is countrymen, and taking his cigar 
out of his mouth, light his own by it, 
remarking at the same time, that 
“he knew he was an American as 
soon as he saw him,” a discovery 
which, no doubt, many others had 
made before him. When he returns 
to his native land his friends are able 
to appreciate 
“How much a donkey that has been to 
Rome 
Excels a donkey that is kept at home.” 

Then there is the scientific traveller, 
who writes unreadable books which 
are illustrated, not with sketches, but 
unpronounceable words of Greek com- 
pounds, with Latin epithets—a sort 
of plated ware with silver handles. 
He is to be found in the mountains or 
the ravines. Heis armed witha ham- 
mer, and carries a bag filled with frag- 
ments of rocks that are enough to load 
a donkey. He is silent, distrait, and 
neglectful of his person. The police 
have an eye to him, as a man either 
weak in intellect, or assuming the ap- 
pearance of a geologist, to disarm sus- 
picion, while he is intriguing to over- 
throw the Government. 

There is also the connoisseur tra- 
veller, who criticises pictures, statues, 
and architectural buildings in a way 
to astonish alike the learned and the 
uninitiated. Publishers tell him his 
books will not sell, but he knows 
better, prints them at his own expense, 
and loses money. The only consola- 
tion he has is, that he is in advance 
of the age, and posterity will do him 
justice. 

But of all travellers, perhaps, the 
John Murray class is the most nume- 
rous. They buy his handbook, that 
enumerates the churches, hotels, 
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theatres, and museums they have to 
glance at ; and, when they return, they 
are just as wise as if they had studied 
these manuals and remained at home. 
The character of the peuple, their laws 
and institutions, their system of edu- 
cation and government, their taxes, 
resources, domestictrade, foreign com- 
merce, and every thing that is worth 
knowing, are’all omitted. They can- 
not all be comprised in a five-shilling 
volume, and it cannot succeed if it is 
too diffuse. It is the idler’s manual: 
a continental Bradshaw, with letter- 
press, a distance table with a list of 
prices and fares, and a catalogue of 
things to be seen if you have time and 
inclination. Such travelling, however, 
is not without its use: if it does not 
furnish much information, it supplies 
topics of conversation when tourists 
return home. 

The English see more of their own 
country now than they did before the 
introduction of railways. They are 
also more communicative. This is 
particularly the case on the Southamp- 
ton line, where there is always a fair 
sprinkling of persons who have just 
returned from abroad, and who freely 
enter into conversation with their 
neighbours. Just before I took my de- 
parture for London the Pera arrived 
from Alexandria and Malta, bringing a 
large number of passengers, some of 
whom were from Australia and others 
from India. Most of them retained the 
dress of their respective countries, and 
the whole formed singularly pictu- 
resque groups. There a man moved 
about, with an air of independence 
and self-reliance, that marked the 
settler in the bush, who required no- 
thing that he could not do for him- 
self; and there another was assisted 
ashore, by black attendants, without 
whose aid at every turn he seemed 
utterly helpless. Maltese dogs, Arab 
horses, paroquets, cockatoos, cum mul- 
tis alits, were landed in great numbers. 
They appeared to have been put on 
board in the vain hope that, like the 
homeepathie system, one cause of 
nausea would neutralize another—that 
a singing in the head could be cured 
by the screams of birds—and that the 
vermin of a ship could be expelled by 
introducing animals and birds whose 
bodies were covered with them. 

A farmer, who stood by me on the 
quay, after gazing in wonder at the 
singular appearance of these people, 
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their attendants, and living animals, 
addressing himself to me, said, “That 
vessel, sir, is a sort of Noah’s Ark; 
for it contains birds, beasts, and all 
sorts of queer things. As soon as it 
touches the shore how they rush out, 
as if delighted to see the land again. 
There are some things about the ark 
I never could understand. Can you 
tell me, why in the world Noah took 
on board a rat, a weasel, and a tur- 
nip-fly, which were sure to destroy 
his corn, and his green crops !/—I’m 
thinking they must have got in unbe- 
knownst to him, afore the ark was 
finished, for he never could have 
taken them in on purpose. The old 
gentleman, you see, was six hundred 
years of age at that time, and it is 
natural to suppose that his eyesight 
was none of the best, especially as 
glasses hadn’t been invented then. I[ 
suppose the rats sneaked into the 
stacks of corn, afore they was put on 
board, and that the egg of the tur- 
nip-fly was concealed in the grain, for 
Swedes and turnip-flies naturally go 
together. The best way I knows on 
to secure the crop, is to take seed and 
roll it over” 

Here this disquisition was cut short 
by the rapid passage of a hand-truck, 
which, striking his legs from under 
him, rolled Aim over on it, and car- 
ried him off, minus his hat, sprawling 
and roaring, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. “Take that 
drunken man off the quay,” shouted 
the warehouse-keeper, “or he will 
fall into the dock.” Picking up the 
poor fellow’s hat I followed the truck; 
and having released him from his un- 
pleasant situation, restored it to him, 
and then proceeding with my friend 
Cary to the train, set out for London. 
Recurring to this ludicrous scene, 
after we had comfortably seated our- 
selves in the carriage, I remarked, 
that the man was as stupid a clod- 
hopper as I ever saw, but that he 
was not intoxicated, and added, he 
was “as sober as a judge.” “That 
is rather an equivocal standard,” re- 

lied Cary. “I once heard Lord 

roadlands, who was a fast man, ask 
dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of con- 
vivial memory, if there was any truth 
in that old saying, ‘As sober as a 
judge’? It was a good hit, and we 
all laughed heartily at it. ‘ It is per- 
fectly true,’ replied the Judge, ‘as 
most of those old saws are.’ They 





are characteristic, at least; for sobriety 
is the attribute of a judge, as inebriety 
is of anobleman. Thus we say, ‘ As 
sober as a judge,’ and ‘As drunk as 
a lord” Mellow was the readiest 
man I ever knew ; he went on to say, 
‘I know there are men too fond of the 
bar to sit on the bench, and that there 
are peers who richly deserve a drop. 
The first are unworthy of elevation ; 
the last seldom get what is their 
due.’” 

“Talking of sobriety,” I said, “how 
fares teetotalism now? for I have 
been so long out of England, I am 
hardly aware what progress it has 
made. In the States, the attempt to 
enforce the Maine Liquor Law has 
increased drunkenness to an alarming 
degree. At first, the legislature pro- 
hibited the issue of licences for the 
sale of fermented liquors, but this was 
evaded in every possible way. The 
striped pig was a very amusing dodge. 
A man advertised that he was pos- 
sessed of a singular pig, which was 
striped like a zebra, and that it was to 
be exhibited under canvas, at a cer- 
tain price daily. Crowds pressed for- 
ward to behold this wonderful animal, 
but every one who entered the tent 
in which it was shown, expressed his 
indignation at having been cheated 
by the substitution of a common hog, 
that had been sheared and painted 
in longitudinal stripes. The keeper 
feigned great regret at the disappoint- 
ment and want of taste of the spec- 
tators, and begged them to accept a 
glass of rum and a biscuit, as some 
compensation for the deception. It 
was soon whispered about, that it 
was an acute evasion. The money 
was paid for a sight, in order to 
obtain a taste ; it was the admission 
ticket that was sold, and not the 
liquor. ‘The law,’ he said, ‘did not 

yrevent a man from being liberal to 
his friends.’ 

“ Another evasion was, to import 
from the adjoining state, where this 
rigid law did not prevail, a coffin, con- 
taining a tightly-fitting tin box, filled 
with brandy. Whenemptied of its con- 
tents it was supplied with a corpse, the 
victim of the poison it had previously 
concealed. To prevent these tricks, 
all persons were prohibited by penal 
enactments, from selling spirituous 
liquors, unless a professional order 
was obtained, prescribing it as a me- 
dicine. The mere production of the 
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order was declared to be a protection; 
but the Act was silent on the subject 
of the qualification, or the sex of the 
practitioner, so every man prescribed 
tor his neighbour, and nurses ordered 
it into every house they attended. 
In short, the law was so loosely 
worded and so badly amended, that 
as soon as one hole was soldered up 
another appeared, and it was never 
‘liquor-tight.’ In my opinion it in- 
creased the evil it was designed to 
remedy, by adding to it fraud and 
hypocrisy. You may induce a man 
to be temperate by appealing to his 
reason, or his sense of right and 
wrong, but you can never compel him 
to be so by legal enactments, or pecu- 
niary penalties. If the fine is too 
large it creates a sympathy for the 
offender, and it is seid, by subscrip- 
tion ; if too small, it is added to the 
price of the illicit spirits. If its en- 
forcement violates personal liberty 
too much, and calls in the aid of 
inquisitorial powers, the executive 
officer subjects himself to personal 
outrage and his property to serious 
depredations. In several cases I have 
known a temperance hall to be blown 
up with gunpowder, and in others 
maroons to be exploded in the pre- 
mises of the Clerk of the Licences. 
Wherever tried, such laws have 
always failed to effect the object for 
which they were enacted. Low duties 
or free trade are the only effectual 
checks on smuggling, and in like man- 
ner, example and persuasion can 
alone repress intemperance. 

“T entirely agree with you,” saida 
gentleman who sat opposite to me, “as 
to the inefficacy of the American pro- 
hibitory laws, and of the hypocrisy 
engendered by compelling people to 
take pledges to abstain from the use 
of all fermented liquors. When I was 
canvassing the borough of Sewer- 
mouth, during the last general elec- 
tion, many of my constituents inquired 
of me whether I was in favour of the 
introduction of the Maine Liquor Law 
into this country, and upon my stating 
my objection to it they positively re- 
fused to vote for me. At last I came 
to a publican, whose support I felt 
certain I should obtain. Ah, my 
friend,” I said, “I feel as if I hada 
natural claim to your cordial assist- 
ance. Every member of the Tempe- 
rance Society in Sewermouth has de- 
clined to vote for me, because I will 
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not consent to the introduction of the 
Maine Liquor Law; my opinion is, 
that it is incompatible with the liberty 
of the subject. If you think proper 
to retail beer or spirits, you have a 
right, as an Englishman to do so, and 
soforth, in the usual electioneering 
declamatory manner.” ‘Stop, sir,” 
said the publican, “if you please ; I 
will have nothing said in this house 
against members of the Temperance 
Societies ; they are the best custom- 
ers I have. When one of them slips 
in here on the sly, he throws his 
ha’pence on the counter, and says, 
‘Give me a glass of gin,’ which he 
snatches up, without stopping to see 
if the glass is quite full or not, lays 
his head back, and tosses it off like 
winking, and then passing his hand 
over his mouth, this way” (and he 
suited the action to the word), “ and 
giving his lips a dry wipe, he goes to 
the door, looks cautiously up and 
down the street to ascertain that no- 
body is observing him, and then walks 
off as innocent asa lamb, feeling good 
all over, and looking at peace with 
himself and the world, like a righteous 
man that is setting a good example 
to all his neighbours, for conscience- 
sake. But your open audageous dram- 
drinkers, sir, set all decency at de- 
fiance, and pride themselves on their 
independence. When they come here 
they swagger in, asif they felt they had 
a right to drink whatever they could 
pay for, and wished all the world to 

now they would exercise that privi- 
lege, in spite of all the temperance so- 
cieties in the kingdom. [hate them; I 
detest them, sir ; they are noisy, blus- 
tering, impudent rascals. Instead of 
quietly taking their nip, and walking 
off about their business, they sit down 
and jaw all day-—there is no getting 
rid of them—they disgrace themselves 
and bring discredit on me and my 
business. Don’t say anything against 
the members of the temperance so- 
cieties, if you please, sir, for they con- 
duct themselves like gentlemen, and 
I am proud to have such quiet, decent 
customers ; they pays as they goes, 
and runs up no scores. Next to them, 
sir, I respects servants ; they are both 
civil and liberal, and act on the prin- 
ciple of ‘live and let live.’ Like tee- 
totallers, they study the decencies of 
life ; they get what they want, and 
don’t stay long. In general they 
comes on business, and merely takes 
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a glass of som’at when they are fa- 
tigued. Butlers to quality are always 
real gentlemen, and half the time are 
better dressed and better mannered 
than their masters. The busses and 
the carriers stop here, and in course 
servants must come for their parcels. 
Butlers and cooks have lots of ham- 
pers to send away, and very seldom 
receives any in return; alosing business 
Ishould suppose, too, sir” (and he gave 
me a wink, which to render it quite 
intelligible, was accompanied with a 
twitch of the corner of his mouth, 
and a nod of the head.) “ You'd 
naturally think, sir, it was a trade 
leading to Bankruptcy, with a third- 
class certificate, without protection 
—an export commerce, without an 
import of the raw material, looks as if 
the balance of trade was again them, 
as those upstarts, Cobden and Bright 
say, don’t it? “May it not be,” I 
replied, “that the export is paid for 
in hard cash?” “I didn’t think of 
that,” he said, with another arch 
look; “but you know I never in- 
quires into other folks’ affairs—I have 
enough to do to attend to my own. 
I don’t belong to the teetotal club, 
sir, tho’ I have a great respect for it; 
but I do belong to the ‘Anti-poke- 
your - nose - into - other - people’s - busi- 
ness Society,’ and I find it a safe and 
profitable consarn. When those par- 
cels of the butler and cook are 
brought here, as these people have 
a great deal to do at home, and un- 
der servants read addresses, which 
leads to gossip, I puts on the direc- 
tions for them, and forwards them. 
I said these two officials, butlers and 
cooks, were genteel and honourable 
people, sir, and so they are; and so 
are ladies’ maids too—I loves them, 
the dear little creatures, for they is 
so refined and fashionable—how they 
perk up their pretty mouths when 
they speak, don't they! and mince 
their words as fine as if a big one 
would choke them, or crack their 
tinder young jaws. They have little 
secrets of their own, too, and they 
knows they can trust me, tho’ I am 
a single man, so I says nothing fur- 
ther; indeed mi:sises have secrets 
sometimes as well as they have, at 
least so their ladies tells me. The 
truth is, sir, this world is a great 
secret, if we could only find it out. 
Upper servants of nobility and gen- 
try behaves well to me, I must say. 





Instead of making me give them 
presents, or commissions, they scorns 
such conduct, and makes me hand- 
some acknowledgements. Its only 
tradesmen they taxes, such as butch- 
ers, bakers, fishmongers, and grocers. 
They makes them pay a ‘nad wa- 
lorem duty, as they calls it; and 
what government could be carried 
on without taxes? Why debts, sir, 
would soon be repugiated, if supplies 
was _ stopped. heir custom ain’t 
much, to be sure, for they have bet- 
ter liquor at home nor 1 have; but 
their friendship is valuable as patrons, 
and they recommends my house to 
all their visiters, and any little for- 
wardin of exports abroad that I does 
for them is liberally relumarated. 
They sends all their company’s car- 
riages here, with an order that their 
horses should have their corn wet 
instead of dry, which means beer and 
gin for the coachman, and only hay 
for their cattle. It is better for both. 
Dry oats is apt to swell in the sto- 
mach of animals that travel fast, and 
produce inflammation; but hay and 
water is cooling, while liquor gives a 
quick eye and a steady hand to the 
gentleman what drives. ‘Stout,’ 
says the butler from the Hall up 
there, to me the other day, when he 
and his friend from the Castle dined 
here, with me, ‘Stout,’ says he, ‘I 
can’t bear your wine, you ain't a 
judge of the article, beer and spirits 
is more in your line, so T took the 
liberty to send here some old port, 
wintage ’25, that I ordered yesterday, 
as a sample to try afore laying in for 
our governor. When we was dis- 
coursing it arter dinner, sais he, 
‘Stout, I respect you. You are a 
man of great talents, far greater ta- 
lents than are a Meux or Hanbury, or 
any other compounder of hops and 
cocklicus Indigus that sits in Parlia- 
ment, and objects to the courts of 
marriage and divorce taking juris- 
diction over adultery in beer, and 
that wants to take duty off paper, 
(readin being out of their line,) Sue 
won't let farmers malt their own bar- 
ley. They are bruin by nature, and 
bruin by occupation. You see, Mr. 
Stout, (as our governor says, and 
werry properly too,) we levels down 
to where we be, but we don’t fill the 
walleys up tous. It stops the water 
courses you see, and breeds a flood; 
and when the floods come, if you 
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haven’t any high hills to fly to why 
you are done for, and the fishes get 
your precious bodies. Now that’s the 
way with them brewers I named, they 
sing out for free-trade, but buys up 
all the public-houses, and them and 
their friends won’t licence any that 
won’t sell their beer; they are hypo- 
crites and Pharisees that treat pub- 
licans that way. Your health, Mr. 
Stout,’ says he, ‘how do you like the 
flavour of that wine, it’s of the wintage 
*25,so marked in the governor’s cellar— 
ahem—TI mean in the wine merchant’s. 
It ain’t to be sneezed at, is it ?—Then 
he held up his glass to the light, 
‘See,’ says he, ‘it has the bee in it.’ 
‘The devil it has,’ says I, ‘how in the 
world did it get in there, let me get a 
teaspoon, and take it out.’ He nearly 
laughed himself on to the floor at that, 
he was like a horse that has the stag- 
gers, he shook his head, reeled about, 
and quaked all over. When he re- 
covered, says he, ‘Stout, you are a 
capital actor, that’s the best thing I 
ever heard. I was saying, 
respect you: eyes to see, but don’t see; 
hears to ear, but don’t ear; fingers to 
pick and pry, but don’t pry into what 
you ain’t wanted to know; a tongue to 
speak, but that don’t speak ill of your 
neighbour; a memory to remember 
what is important to retain, but that 
can forget what ain’t convenient to 
recollect. It’s a perfect character, for 
none are so blind as them as won't 
see, so deaf as what won’t hear, or so 
ignorant as won’t know what ain’t 
their business to know.’ Well, sir, 
I likes coachmen also, they are dis- 
creet, prudent people; they calls to see 
if there is any thing come from the 
saddler’s; and when they inquire if 
that parcel is arrived, I am to under- 
stand it is one that was expected, and 
called for before, and I am to entreat 
them (only as acquaintances, and not 
as customers), to take a glass, which 
they does reluctantly, and tells me to 
blow up the carrier when I see him, 
for not obeying their orders. That 
glass isto be charged, they have their 
reasons for what they says and does, 
they knows who is who, in the shop, 
and they wants it to be seen they came 
on business on that occasion, and not 
for pleasure. 

“ Footmen likewise have, or expect 
something by the carrier, or they 
want. to ascertain addresses, or to 
inquire after all sorts of persons and 
VOL. LIV.—NO, CCOXIX. 
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things. They complain bitterly that 
instead of a list being given them, 
they are sent several times to my 
house, when once would answer; in 
short, they talk of leaving their places 
onthataccount. Allthesearerespecta- 
ble customers, sir; they never stay 
long, or make a noise, for they knows 
what’s what, and are up to the time 
o day. 

“Willageservants I despise; . are 
ignorant, underbred varmin. hat 
is parquisites of office in the upper 
class, is no better than prigging with 
them; one is what they calls super- 
fluities, the other is low pilfering and 
nothing else. They toss up their 
heads, particularly females, as if they 
had been used to high life, and say they 
won’t live with people who ‘throw 
up and lock up.” “What do you 
mean by that,” I said, “I never heard 
the expression before ?’—“ Why, six,” 
said the eccentric publican, “it is 
where a tradesman’s wife is her own 
housekeeper, and locks up her pantry, 
and has the ashes sifted, and the 
cinders thrown back into the fire 
again. They say they want to live 
where the gentlemen wear powder, 
and where their missises are ‘car- 
riage people.’ I forwards no parcels 
for the like of them, they ain’t safe 
customers, I leave them to char- 
women, who carries messages from 
their loviers, and takes money from 
one, and money worth from the other, 
Them women, sir, are regular smug- 
glers; they have long cloaks, large 
aprons, and big pockets; they intro- 
duces sweethearts and gin, and smug- 
gles out groceries and prowisions; and 
when they ain’t a running of goods, 
they act as coast-guards ; they stands 
sentry for them, and gives the signals 
that the coast is clear for them as are 
in to get out, and them as are waiting 
for a chance to slip in on the sly; 
they are a bad lot, sir, the whole on 
em; I am afraid of them, and I never 
want to see them here, for they are 
very tonguey sometimes, and it don’t 
do, for the like of me to have a noise 
in my house. I had to turn two of 
them out this morning. 

“They met here quite accidentally, 
and says one of them to me, quite 
loud, on purpose to be overheard, 
‘Mr. Stout, who is that? she is one 
of the ‘has-beens.’ ‘Id have you 
to know,’ said the other, ‘that the 
‘has-beens’ are better nor the ‘never- 
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wases’ all the world over,’ and she 
flew at her like a tiger. Liquor, you 
see, sir, acts different on different 
people. Some it sets a laughin, and 
others a cryin; some it brightens 
up, and others it makes as stupid as 
owls. Melancholy, high-strikes, kis- 
sing, quarrelling, singing, swearing, 
and every sort of thing is found in 
drinking, when enough grows into too 
much, and the cup runs over. Wo- 
men never do nothing in moderation. 
A little does them good, but when 
they goes beyond that, it is ruination. 
No, sir, take ’em all in all, as far as 
my experience goes, I give the pre- 
ference, by all odds, to the members 
of temperance societies. They use 
liquor without abusing it. It never 
excites them, for they never talk over 
it ; and it is astonishing how much a 
man can stand if he will only hold his 
tongue. I'll vote for you, sir; but 
don’t say nothing against temperance 
society people in my house, if you 
please.” 

Such was the whimsical account 
my fellow-traveller gave of his recep- 
tion by the publican, when canvassing 
him for his vote ; and he added that 


he thought teetotalism, in any shape, 
when not founded on religious princi- 
ples, was illusory; and that if at- 
tempted to be enforced by penalties, 
it would be successfully resisted or 


evaded. A relapse in the case of a 
drunkard he considered fatal. “ It is 
hard,” he observed, “to wean a calf 
that has taken to sucking a second 
time.” 

“T never hear anecdotes of drink- 
ing,” said another passenger, “that I 
do not think of one a poor clergyman 
in Lincolnshire told me. He had re- 
ceived, for the first time in his life, an 
invitation to dine with his bishop. 
It was at once a great honour, a great 
event, and a great bore. He was 
flattered and frightened : flattered by 
being considered worthy of dining 
with those who dressed in purple = 
fine linen and fared sumptuously every 
day; and frightened at his own ignor- 
ance of the usages of episcopal palaces. 
Not having a servant of his own, he 
took his parish clerk with him to at- 
tend him, and desired him privately 
to ascertain from the other servants 
any particulars of etiquette he was to 
observe as a guest, and also what he 
was to do himself. Soon after the 
dinner was served, the bishop, who 
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was a kind and condescending, though 
formal, man, asked the poor rector to 
do him the honour to drink wine with 
him. To be selected for this special 
mark of favour (for he was the first 
whom his lordship had asked to drink 
with him) was most gratifying to his 
feelings. It was a distinction never 
to be forgotten. He bowed low and 
quaffed his wine, that warmed a heart 
already glowing with pride and grati- 
tude. He had, however, no sooner 
replaced his glass upon the table, than 
his humble attendant, the clerk, step- 
ped up behind him, and, leaning over 
hisshoulder, carefully wiped hismouth 
with a napkin. His first thought 
was that all this ceremony was un- 
necessary, and that this luxury was 
effeminate, to say the least of it. It 
was the first time in his life his mouth 
had ever been wiped by another since 
that kind office had been performed 
for him by his mother or his nurse 
when he wasa child. The singularity 
of the incident attracted much obser- 
vation and amusement. The arch- 
deacon followed the example of the 
host, rather to ascertain the meaning 
of this extraordinary whim of the 
parson than to do him honour or in- 
dulge his own desire for another glass. 
They mutually bowed and drank their 
wine, when the clerk again stepped 
forward, and again wiped the rector’s 
mouth with great gravity. Another 
and another tried the same experi- 
ment with the same result, but with 
increased merriment. The poor old 
gentleman was confused by this ex- 
traordinary attention of the company, 
and the still more inexplicable conduct 
of his attendant. When the enter- 
tainment was over, and he had re- 
tired to his room, he summoned the 
clerk, and requested an explanation of 
the singular ceremony. 

“ It’s quite right, sir,” said the art- 
less man ; “I inquired of the servants 
at his lordship’s what I was to do, 
and how I was to behave myself, and 
they told me to stand near the side- 
board, out of their way, and to keep 
my eye on your reverence, and when 
any gentleman asked you to drink 
wine my duty was to wipe your reve- 
rence’s mouth with the napkin, and 
then return to my place, and that if 
you called me they would attend to 
your wishes; but that I was on no 
account to stir from my post.” “ You 
are a born fool, a stupid blockhead,” 
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said the rector; “couldn’t you see 
that that form was not observed to 
any one else at table?’ “TI did, sir, 
and when I said so to the butler he 
told me it was always done to every 
gentleman who had the honour of 
dining at the palace for the first 
time, and was meant as a great mark 
of favour to a stranger. He told me 
that every other clergyman present 
had been, on their first visit, honoured 
in the same way.” The poor old 
parson was overwhelmed with shame; 
and what is worse, he has never been 
able to boast, as he otherwise would 
have been most proud to do, “ of once 
having had the honour of dining with 
the Bishop of Lincoln.” I have often 
observed that when a person tells a 
good story, it seems to recall to the 
recollections of others one of a similar 
nature, until the conversation becomes 
anecdotal. This story of the poor 
rector and the bishop reminded me of 
one told by an old admiral, since de- 
ceased. In his early days he went to 
sea as a midshipman, with poor Cap- 
tain Hawser, of the Vesuvius. Haw- 
ser was a tremendous fellow for grog; 
worse even than Old Charley, and 
that is saying a good deal. Well, 
when they arrived in the West Indies 
this indulgence soon brought on a 
fever, and Hawser nearly lost his 
life; or (as they say at sea) “ the num- 
ber of his mess.” The doctor totally 
inhibited the use of rum or brandy, 
but told him that when he found 
himself in a cold climate he might 
take them moderately; and the far- 
ther north he went, the more freely 
he might indulge. Shortly after they 
returned to England, the Vesuvius 
was ordered to the Baltic; and as 
soon as they sailed for their destina- 
tion Hawser resumed the grog, so 
long discontinued. He daily asked 
to have it increased in strength, as 
they proceeded on their way, and 
when they reached the Baltic it was 
considerably morethan half-and-half. 
The further he sailed, the stronger 
it became, until, at last, there was 
scarcely any water in the composition. 
The invariable order was given to the 
steward, “farthernorth,” which meant 
“mix it stiffer still’ One day he 
sternly commanded him to make it 
“farther north.” “I can’t, sir,” he 
replied ; “vow have been due north 
Sor three days. It is no longer grog ; 
it is clear rum.” “ The force of nature 
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could no farther go.” Thereisa limit 
to libations, even when “ far north ;” 
and delirium tremens terminated the 
career of one of the kindest, bravest, 
and noblest fellows in the navy. 

Those who cannot afford good wine 
are apt to substitute rum, or brandy 
and water in its place; and if taken 
in small quantities, it is not only un- 
objectionable but wholesome. But it 
is a dangerous habit, and one that is 
clifficult to keep under proper control. 
I have often laughed at a conversa- 
tion I once heard between two old 
country squires. They were lament- 
ing over the dissipation of a young 
friend of theirs. “Ah,” said one, 
shaking his head, and speaking most 
dolefully, “they tell me the poor fel- 
low has taken to drinking spirits.” 
“Yes,” replied his friend, with a still 
more rueful countenance, “ yes; but 
that is not the worst of it,” and he 
lowered his voice as if it was some- 
thing very horrible, “he puts the 
water im first, sir; what dreadful de- 
pravity!!’ “I don’t understand,” 
said the first mourner, “‘ how that al- 
ters the case.” “Don’t you?’ said 
the other. “Why no one can tell 
how much spirits he puts into the 
tumbler. Concealment is a sure sign 
of guilt. It’s the last stage, it shows 
he has sense enough to be ashamed, 
and yet wants resolution to act honest- 
ly. Its the drunkard’s dodge. I 
consider a person, sir, who does that 
a dishonest fellow. He gets drunk 
under false pretences: he is a lost 
man. To drink brandy and water, 
sir, is low, very low; but to put the 
water in first is the devil.” 

“That story you told us just now,” 
I said, addressing the gentleman who 
related to us the remarks of the pub- 
lican upon teetotallers and others who 
frequented his house, “is a capital 
one, but it is also a melancholy sketch. 
The condition of servants is one that 
cannot be viewed otherwise than with 
great regret, if not with apprehension. 
Servitude is, at best, a state of humi- 
liation, and we cannot wonder that it 
leads to a certain degree of disaffec- 
tion. To view it philosophically it is, 
after all, a mere contract. On the one 
side a stipulated sum is paid for cer- 
tain services, and on the other there 
is a promise faithfully to obey and 
execute all lawful orders in considera- 
tion of the wages thus agreed upon. 
We pay our money, and we expect the 
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equivalent. But although the terms 
are settled to the satisfaction of both 
parties, the master and the servant 
mutually desire to derive the utmost 
advantage from the bargain. The 
former wants the entire time and de- 
votion of the servant, while the latter 
strives to limit his services, as far as 
he can, to such a moderate and rea- 
sonable discharge of his duties as he 
finds most compatible with his own 
ease and comfort. Both look to the 
terms of the contract, and severally 
interpret its clauses in their own fa- 
vour. From the artificial state of 
society in which we live, we are both 
led to stand on our rights. As there 
is no favour conferred on either side, 
so there is no gratitude. If we are 
kind to our servants, they regard our 
liberality as a just tribute to their 
merits ; while on their part, if they do 
their duty tolerably well, they think 
they have earned their wages, and are 
under no sort of obligation to us. 
Personal attachment seems altogether 
out of the question. Iwas very much 


struck with the observation of the 
hotel-keeper at Paris where Orsini 
lived when he made the attempt on 


the life of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He was asked whether he had any 
suspicion that Gomez (who acted as 
his valet) was what he represented 
himself to be—Orsini’s servant. He 
replied that he had his doubts ; for he 
had kept an hotel for thirty years, 
and in all that time had never heard 
a servant but Gomez who spoke well 
of his master! It struck him as a 
very suspicious circumstance. Can 
this be true? If it be, what a satire 
it is upon poor human nature!” 
Much of the disappointment we 
experience in the conduct of servants, 
is our own fault; we are afraid to 
speak the truth; we dread an action 
for slander if we venture to state what 
we know to be true without being 
quite in a position to prove our asser- 
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tions. We give them characters to 
which they are not entitled; we pity 
them, and, concealing their defects, 
say all we can in their favour. We 
enable them to bring other employers 
to grief as they have brought us. Their 
former mastersassisted them in deceiv- 
ing us, and we aid them in imposing 
on others. What right have we, then, 
tocomplain? We bring inconvenience 
and trouble upon ourselves by our ne- 
gligence or want of firmness and can- 
dour. The remedy is not wholly in 
our own hands, but we can protect our- 
selves to a great extent if we please. 
Knowing how little reliance is in gen- 
eral to be placed upon written cha- 
racters, let us, if possible, have an 
interview with the last employer. He 
will probably ¢e// us much that he 
will not venture to write, and, at all 
events, is open to cross-questioning. 
And when a servant either leaves our 
employment, or is discharged, let us 
give him (as far as the law will per- 
mit plain eae the character he 
deserves, whether for good or for evil. 
The faithful, painstaking domestic 
will then derive the advantage of a 
good character, which he so richly 
deserves; and the disobedient, negli- 
gent, or dishonest one will be punished 
in not having opportunity afforded 
him of annoying another master. Let 
us thus teach them the value of cha- 
racter, by showing them we consider 
it indispensable ; and compel them to 
be circumspect, by depriving them of 
the means of deception. Strict dis- 
cipline insures obedience, while kind 
and considerate treatment produces 
attachment; and a combination of both 
cannot fail to make a good and faith- 
ful servant. 

“Tickets, if you please, gentlemen,” 
are the last words we hear. They re- 
mind us that we have reached Wa- 
terloo station, and that our journey is 
now terminated. 
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Av a time when the eyes of all Europe 
were turned with deep anxiety upon 
the countenance of the Emperor of 
France as reflected in the columns of 
the Moniteur—when every one was 
asking, “ Aurons nous la guerre ?’— 
the whole of one morning’s impres- 
sion was filled with the report of a 
commission which had been appointed 
to consider the practicability of adopt- 
ing one absolute standard note for the 
tuning of musical instruments, and 
regulating the pitch in the different 
orchestras of the universe ! 

It was a jocose answer to a very 
serious question. Is the harmony of 
the Continent to be broken up, and 
war with all its horrors to be let loose 
upon fields just putting up the fresh 
green blade, the hope of a rich harvest 
to the nations ? i the braying of 
the trumpet and the rappel of the 
drum to drown the soft strains of the 
" a no 

n 


ere 


valley and the homestead ? 
means,” istheImperial answer. “T 
is a new standard of tone which ema- 
nates from France, and which is to be 
henceforth acknowledged as the only 
absolute exponent of musical nota- 


tion.” The harmony of nations is 
hereby secured. Sig. Cremona may 
walk into an orchestra in Paris, or 
Vienna, or even London, and find his 
violin in accord with the resident im- 
plements of musical sound; nay, if he 
should make a pilgrimage to Jericho, 
he will find the sacbuts and psalteries, 
by virtue of this universally-received 
standard of vibration, unwittingly 
obedient to the law of France! No- 
thing but the force of English preju- 
dice and obstinacy could accuse a 
monarch, thus unselfishly proving his 
love of harmony, of any intention of 
introducing discord among the states 
of Europe! 

We commend the point to Sir F. 
Head, and, without giving any opinion 
on the similarity that exists between 
the present Emperor of France stuff- 
ing the official journal with a lucid 
report upon the construction of a new 
tuning-fork while practising an astute 
reserve upon the engrossing question 
of the construction of the treaty of 


Vienna, and a certain Emperor who 
tuned his fiddle while the flames were 
smouldering beneath his feet and 
threatening to consume Rome, we 
shall ask a hearing of the cause of old 
versus new Tuning-fork. 

This instrument, consisting of a 
piece of steel shaped like the letter U 
with a handle to it, is the best unit of 
sound which has been yet devised. 
When struck and the handle applied 
to any vibrant body, a clear, unvary- 
ing note is uttered. When we say 
“unvarying” we mean, not giving an 
after-tone like a bell, or becoming flat- 
ter as the vibrations become fainter. 
But there is a difficulty in using such 
an instrument for the register of an 
absolute note :—The note given out 
by the fork will vary with the tem- 
penne of the air in which it vi- 

rates, and with the state of the air 
as containing more or less of moisture. 
Let a tuning-fork be adjusted to a 
certain note; it is necessary for the 
reproduction of this same absolute 
note that it should be known what 
the thermometer and hygrometer 
stood at in the moment of adjust- 
ment, and these conditions should be 
complied with every time such note 
isrequired. The use of an instrument 
imposing such conditions is difficult 
in the concert-room. <A crowded au- 
dience or a thin one—a ventilated or 
a close room—a damp or a dry day— 
the very temperature of the hand of 
the operator—all or any of these dis- 
turbing causes may be supposed to 
interfere with the accurate use of the 
standard. 

Noris this merely theoretical. True, 
it will be reserved for an ear of pecu- 
liar delicacy to detect such deviations, 
even after they have been multiplied 
by successive errors, each in the same 
direction ; but the fact that such de- 
viations have been detected, and can 
be accounted for in no other way, 
shows the necessity for some remedy. 
For instance, it is well known that 
the singer who has been trained in 
the Conservatoire to sing music which 
is written at a certain pitch, often 
finds in going into a strange orchestra, 
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whether in the provinces, or in some 
other great city of Europe, that he 
cannot reach the note which he sung 
with great ease at Paris. The tenor 
finds he requires to borrow false notes, 
the contra-tenor almost screams, in 
the vain effort to sing his favourite 
song. 
he conditions inseparable from an 
accurate standard have been disre- 
garded in correcting the tuning-forks 
in current use; the mistake arising 
from this, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, has been aggra- 
vated by a neglect of these same 
conditions when a faulty standard 
was employed, and thus some of the 
orchestras of Europe differ from one 
another in their reading of the same 
supposed note by at least a semitone. 
ut more than this, there is a want 
of uniformity even in the different or- 
chestras of thesame city. Experiments 
were some years ago made to deter- 
mine the exact number of vibrations 
assigned to one standard note in the 
ractice of the several orchestras in 
aris. Let us give three of these as 
a sample :—The standard A of the 
rench Opera gave 431.34 
Comic Opera ,, 427.61 
Italian Opera ,, 424.17 
double vibrations in the second of 
time, whilst the same note in the 
Theatre at Berlin gave 437.32 double 
vibrations. Between the A of the 
Italian Opera at Paris, and that of 
the Theatre at Berlin there was a dif- 
ference of more thana comma. Once 
again, this alteration of the standard 
note, or concert pitch, is still advan- 
cing. It is now demonstrably nearly 
one whole tone higher than it was at 
the commencement of this century. 
Where will this stop ? Handel’s songs 
will change their notation, or will 
pass from one class of voice, and, 
therefore, from one style of enuncia- 
tion, to another, till we may, perchance, 
hear “Comfort ye” handed over to a 
high soprano, and “He was despised”’ 
shuffied off on a tenor—a consumma- 
tion notunlikely to bring the grand, but 
choleric old composer from his grave, 
to fling his wig (as once of old), in 
uncontrollable wrath, full in the teeth 
of the musical murderer. 
How, we repeat, is this to be stop- 
ped ? Tt has been often debated in 
the Academy of Sciences. About this 
time last year, a comical paper was 
read bearing on this question (not in- 
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tentionally) by M. Toubert. We have 
not seen the paper itself, but can de- 
pend on a précis of it which lies be- 
fore us. He states that a sound ex- 
actly corresponding to the note la 
(ie. A in the English notation) is 
heard by some persons in shaking 
their heads rather smartly from right 
to left. He supposes that the sound 
is caused by the striking of the mal- 
leus wpon the incus in the interior of 
the ear. Those, he adds, who hear 
the same note in both their ears are 
endowed with a perfect sense of hear- 
ing—they are musicians born. Those 
who hear the note in one ear only 
possess the sense in an imperfect de- 
gree, just as those who have one eye 
weaker than the other mistake one 
colour for another. Those whose ears 
emit different notes not in unison, are 
not only bad musicians, but they hate 
the art. 

So far M. Toubert. Singular phy- 
sical fact—if true! The only pity is 
that this endowment is nestle dis- 
tributed. If it were possessed by all 
musicians, we should have every man 
his own tuning-fork. An orchestral 
troop, all shaking heads from right to 
left, and comparing notes, would be a 
new and attractive feature in our con- 
certs. Or why should not a simple- 
minded medium be found, who would 
be ready, for a consideration, to per- 
mit the conductor to give him one or 
more smart boxes in the ear, in order 
to bring the malleus into play within, 
and enable him to sing out a lusty 
la for the benefit of both wind and 
strings. It is worth thinking about. 
Meantime the establishment of one 
standard steel rod, vibrating accord- 
ing to theory, and ina given medium, 
easily, accessible, either in itself, or by 
multiplying registered copies in care- 
fully manufactured steel, is absolutely 
necessary to arrest this rise in the 
musical market; and it is merely a 
new illustration of the “sophism of 
the Lexicon,” when we find an ardent 
friend of Italy referring to competent 
diplomacy the settlement of this 
wrong done by Europe to innocent, 
suffering, wailing Solfeggio. 

It is much easier, howev er, to draw 
up the text of a treaty than to ensure 
the observance of it. You might dis- 
franchise fifteen boroughs with more 
impunity than brand the existing 
tuning-fork with the stamp of incor- 
rectness. Ten thousand pianos will 
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raise their voice against such an inno- 
vation. 

Let us notice here a “ fashionable 
fallacy,’ which we have heard re- 
peated a thousand times. Turning 
over the pages of some new music the 
other evening, while it was being ably 
interpreted by a rarely gifted player, 
we expressed our hearty admiration 
of the composition. “Oh yes,” said 
the fair musician; “that is such a 
sweet key.” A few words of expla- 
nation, for the benefit of the non- 
musical, before we detail the argument 
which we ventured to hold in refuta- 
tion of this fallacy. In the construc- 
tion of the octave, or series of eight 
notes, a half-tone is twice introduced: 
between the third and fourth, and 
between the seventh and eighth notes. 
Thus the series is made up of seven 
intervals, of which five are whole 
tones. These whole tones are, in 
keyed instruments, divided into half- 
tones, by the interposition of an ad- 
ditional key between each ; so that 
any one of these half-tones may be 
taken as the point of departure for 
an octave, if it be desired to adopt a 
scale either higher or lower than that 
which would be forced on the per- 
former in the employment of one 
rigidly fixedoctave. Accurately speak- 
ing, however, the intervals are not 
pure half-tones; and, in tuning a 
Sonal instrument, it is necessary to 
make a compromise by which all the 
octaves shall be equally imperfect. 
A mistake is, in fact, divided, so that 
in every key the instrument isequally 
out of tune. This is called the system 
of equal temperament in tuning. 

Our fair adversary took up from the 
table which stood near a dainty little 
book, and begged our perusal of a 
passage. We obeyed, and give a copy 
of the paragraph :— 

‘¢ A whole Bridgewater treatise might 
have been not unworthily devoted to the 
wonderful varieties of Sars alone, and 
their providential adaptation, as we may 
say without presumption, to the various 
moods of humanity. A composer is now 
helped so far forward on his road; the 
ground-colour is ready laid which is to 
pervade his whole work. It is for him 
to choose between the daylight of a ma- 
jor key, and the soft twilight or murky 
gloom of the minor: to feel whether he 
wants the earnest, honest, grand matter- 
of-fact of the natural key, or the happy, 
fearless, youthful brightness of the key 
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of G, or the soft, luxuriant complaint, 
yet loving its sorrow, of A flat. He 
knows whether he requires the charac- 
ter of triumphant praise given by two 
sharps, asin the Hallelujah Chorus by 
Jandel, or the Sanctus and Hosanna of 
Mozart’s ‘* Requiem ;” or the wild, demo- 
niacal defiance of C minor, as in the Al- 
legro of the Freischiitz overture; or the 
enthusiastic gladness of four sharps, as 
in the song of Di Piacer; or the heart- 
chilling horror of G minor, as in Schu- 
bert’s “ Erl King,” and all the erl kings 
that we have known. He knows what 
he is to choose for anxious fears, or lo- 
ver's entreaties, or songs of liberty, or 
dead marches, or any occasion, in short, 
which lies within the province of music 
—though exceptions to these rules 
must occur to every amateur, in which 
the intense feeling of the composer seems 
to triumph over the natural expression 
of the key. That most solemn of all hu- 
man compositions, the Dead March in 
** Saul,” is not only in the full, common 
chord of the natural key, but modulates 
through the lively keys of G and D—a 
magnificent device for implying the 
depth of the sorrow by the triumphant 
strength of the consolation. The an- 
dante to the Freischiitz overture, too, 
has a deep shade of melancholy over it, 
which we could hardly have supposed 
reconcilable with the natural key it 
is in.” 


“Ts not that beautiful?” asked our 
fair adversary. 

“Beautiful, indeed,” we said, but 
pure unmitigated moonshine. The 
writer of this clever and eloquent 
essay is plainly an accomplished 
musician, else we should have sug- 
gested that she (it must have been 
written by a lady) mistakes modes 
for keys. The modes are capable of 
expressing some of the variations of 
feeling which she attributes to the 
keys, as the minor mode for the utter- 
ance of the plaintive; the skilful in- 
terchange of the modes, or even the 
change of keys may be felt to produce 
on a grand scale the effects ordinarily 
attained by mere melody; but to go 
no deeper, one can recal so many ex- 
ceptions to her rules, that they might 
almost take the place of rules. For 
instance in the Messiah alone, “Com- 
fort ye” is in the key of four sharps, 
which is said to express “enthusiastic 
sladness.” “How beautiful are their 
feet” is in G minor, which only speaks 
to the heart of the essayist in tones 
of “chilling horror!” 
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But the whole theory is baseless. 
It goes upon the supposition that 
there is either an absolute pitch 
known and employed, or a different 
relation between the different fixed 
sounds of an instrument tuned on the 
system of equal temperament. Now 
there is, as we have seen, no such 
thing as a known absolute standard. 
The tuner comes to pay a visit to your 
piano. He has a tuning-fork in his 
waistcoat pocket. It isnot quite the 
same as any other brother fork in the 
city. He takes his pitch from it, and 
tunes the whole instrument, suppose 
a semitone flatter than the piano 
which Mr. Balfe commences with. 
The air written in the “soft luxuri- 
ant,” sorrow-loving A flat, and 
breathing all that the sensitive com- 
poser desired, when it is played on 

our piano descends a semitone, and 
it may be fairly left to your own ear, 
whether it thereby assumes the char- 
acter alleged to belong to the absolute 
key of G into which it is actually 
transferred, and wears an aspect of 
“ happy, fearless youthful brightness.” 

Again, the air is too high for your 
voice. What is to be done? Onthe 
theory of the essayist, to transpose is 
to alter the whole expression of it. 
Arranging what has been written de- 
signedly in the key which utters “tri- 
umphant praise,’ for another more 
convenient, you incur the risk of sing- 
so, Mbp demoniacal defiance !” 

e essayist, however, is not wholly 
incurable. She admits—nay, most 
suicidally specifies—a pointed instance 
in the Dead March in Saul, utterly 
incompatible with her theory. But 
to have an idea of the lengths to 
which the German authors of this 
hypothesis have gone, we must givea 
specimen of the same moonshine from 
an author on other points sane. 


**A requiem, or mass for the dead, 
ought to be clothed in the hue of melan- 
choly. The words, ‘Requiem eternam 
da nobis Domine,’ seem to have but one 
mode of expression.” 


‘In this all the world will concur. 
But remark what a confusion between 
“modes” and “keys” —what an utter 
jumble of black keys and mourning 
dominates the following sentence:— 


‘** Therefore they must be set only in 
those keys containing flats, which lull to 
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rest, and are, by their hollow and lan- 
guishing tones (!), admirably expressive 
ofdeath. Forsucha theme B flat major 
and B minor [which by the way does 
not contain a single flat!], are particu- 
larly suited, as also E flat major and C 
minor’ — 


which the essayist above quoted 
thinks expressive of “wild, demoni- 
acal defiance.” 

Now, surely, if there were any thing 
reliable in this theory, it would not be 
possible for two musicians of compe- 
tence and taste to differ so widely in 
their estimate of the characteristics 
of the keys; nay, it would be almost 
a correction of a false standard to > 
ply the test of expression to a fresh- 
tunedinstrument. Has this ever been 
tried ? 

There is one standard of tone which, 
in these fanciful days, we marvel 
greatly no one has thought of, as a 
,ossible solution of the difficult prob- 
g “ How are we to obtain a fixed 
absolute tone?” It is the form or 
figure of vibration. Let us explain. 

If a piece of glass be firmly fixed 
in a horizontal position, pinched or 
grasped at a certain point; and if 
fine dry sand, such as is used for the 
hour-glass, be strewed on its surface, 
and the glass be made to vibrate by 
drawing a violin-bow across some part 
of the edge, which has been ground 
for the purpose, so as that the bow 
may not be cut, by drawing it slowly 
and vertically ” and down on the 
prepared part, the sand on the sur- 
face will arrange itself in a definite 
figure. Or, if a membrane—suppose 
vegetable paper—is damped and 
stretched over the mouth of a finger- 
glass, when dry it will form a little 
tambourine : let the sand be strewed 
over this membrane, and if, at a short 
distance, a note be sounded on a flute 
or cornet, firmly and without varying, 
the sand will arrange itself in a defi- 
nite figure. Each note will have its 
own figure, producible only by that 
note. The slightest variety will be 
marked by a change of figure. No 
feat of Herr Frickel more astounding 
—no experiment more easily per- 
formed in the drawing-room than 
this. Strange that our German neigh- 
bours have not theorized on this phe- 
nomenon! One of the forms is that 
of a heart; one singularly like a 
harp! Where is the sharp-eyed de- 
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tective who found out the young vir- 

in lurking in the spotless white of 
c major? Can nothing be made of 
this single fact, that every tone has 
its lines of rest in a vibrating body 
which gives out such tone, and that 
these lines of rest may be made pal- 
pable by the repose of a thread of 
sand upon them, after a hurly-burly 
in which the atoms tumultuously take 
up their places, with a precision ever 
recurring on the repetition of the 
magic note, and rivalling the accuracy 
of construction which one owes to 
the school of Euclides? Can no 
tracings be furnished to the theorist, 
by reproducing which on a body in 
vibration, he may assure himself he 
has also reproduced the very tone 
which corresponds to such figure ? 
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We invite the attention of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences to the question. It 
is quite as elegant, and, we believe, 
as reliable a standard of absolute 
sound, as can be furnished by a shake 
of his musical head ; and while await- 
ing the application of the sense of 
sight in aid of the sense of hearing, 
for the determination of the unit of 
sound, we would strongly recommend 
the philharmonic public to discourage 
the raising of the pitch, and to un- 
learn the lesson of mingled affecta- 
tion and charlatanism, which is in- 
volved in the array of an army of 
sharps or flats on the extreme left of 
the musical staff, and to have the 
courage to confess a suspicion of the 
existence of “ sweet keys.” 


THE OLD SEA LION. 


Tue life of Thomas Earl of Dundonald, 
G.c.B., Admiral of the Red, and Rear- 
Admiral of the Fleet (better known 
by his victorious name of Lord Coch- 
rane), has been a romance with a dark 
prelude; a second volume full of 
powder-blackened and blood-crim- 
soned leaves, ends with a burst of 
trumpets and a great western halo of 
glory. 

A cruel fate made Cochrane (we 
must call him by the well-known 
name), a sea guerilla, fighting the cause 
of suffering nations, when a better 
fortune and a more chivalrous age 
might have crowned him asea Cvesar 
or a Charles the Twelfth, without 
the cracked-brain fate of that frantic 
Swede, who was born struggling, and 
died gnashing his teeth and with his 
hand on his sword. He who might 
have shared the sepulchral honour of 
Nelson in St. Paul’s, or have earned a 
dark chamber inthe Abbey, has fought 
the fight of a mere partisan, and will 
go to his quiet death like any other in- 
glorious paid-off admiral who figures 
at watering-places, airs himself daily 
on the marine parade, or frets over 
the naval debates in the sunny sea- 
side library. 

But we must go back and turn over 
that sunburnt page of the old Sea 
Lion’s life when exulting Freedom 
saw him help to consolidate the inde- 


pendence of Chili and the liberation 
of Peru. 

We give a brief history of Coch- 
rane’s daring services during this war, 
to show France from what a dreadful 
enemyhappy peace preserved her fleets. 
If there had been war, what English- 
man could ever have sufliciently re- 
gretted the vile political intrigue and 
injustice that sent such a dashing 
Murat of the sea to fritter away his 
life in shelling small South American 
forts—injustice that might have made 
of a worse man another Themistocles. 
Shame! that the combining mind and 
the iron courage should have been 
wasted in butchering hand-to-hand 
fights, with Mars and Saturn ever in 
baneful conjunction over his head. 

In 1817 Don José Alvarez, a Chi- 
lian government agent, persuaded Lord 
Cochrane to bring a war steamer, 
then on the stocks, to Valparaiso (the 
sailors called it Walloperazor), and to 
organize a naval force to free Chili 
from the Spanish yoke, and to sweep 
the Spaniards from the Pacific. The 
brave seaman, almost heartbroken by 
his unjust degradation, and expelled 
from the British navy, accepted the 
invitation, and with his usual fiery 
impetuosity decided not to wait for 
the lingering steamer, but at once, 
with Lady Cochrane and his two 
children, toembark for the seat of war. 
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He found the sky dark and thunder- 
ous with coming danger, threatening 
the young Republic. The angry Spa- 
niards menaced Valparaiso by sea, and 
holding all the South Continent from 
Conception to Chiloe, were organizing 
the painted tribes of Indians to bear 
down on Chili with fire and sword. 
The Court of Madrid, too, was urging 
its sluggish workmen at Cadiz and 
Carthagena to fit out fresh vessels 
to strengthen the Pacific squadron 
and crush the smaller ships of their 
rebellious colony. On his arrival at 
Valparaiso, Cochrane met General 
O’ Higgins, son of a patriot Irish ofticer 
in the Spanish service, just elected 
Supreme Director in gratitude for a 
recent victory over the Royalists. 
Everywhere there was an instinct of 
success. Brave Admiral Blanco En- 
calada had just brought in his victo- 
rious squadron with a captured Span- 
ish frigate, The Maria Isabel, towing, 
with drooping flag, in his wake. 


Every day there were fetes and _ bell- 
clashing, and noisy powder firing; till 
the stern Englishman, longing for busi- 
ness, cried out, “General O’ Higgins, 
I came here to fight, not to feast.” 


The man with the wounded heart, 
turning his back on unkind England, 
and coming to life again (as it were) 
under the soft, healing balsam of all 
this hospitality and welcome, made an 
oath he would end his days in Chili ; 
but God willed it otherwise, and the 
prayer, he “demittit in aures.” The 
very day a government commission 
appointed him naval commander-in- 
chief, a more meditative, worldly, and 
less sanguine man than Cochrane 
might have seen incurable mischief 
brewing. A Spaniard is a Spaniard 
whether he call himself Royalist or 
Patriot. Such is a Spaniard’s pride. 
Help Spain and you are his enemy 
even if you met side by side in hea- 
ven. A Spaniard would rather die 
and be trod to mud than be helped 
by a foreigner, and have to recog- 
nise that help, to own it, and be 
grateful for it. The Spaniards have 
not yet forgiven us driving the French 
out of Spain, and never will in this 
world. Envy began to sow everywhere 
her invisible mildewing sporules. Mu- 
tinies broke out. Some caballing 
English and American officers per- 
suaded the Spaniards (not difficult to 
convince) that it was disgraceful to 
see Spaniards commanded by a for- 
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eigner ; to see Republicans lorded over 
by an exiled English nobleman—in 
fact, their cry was, “Two commodores, 
and no Cochrane !” 

Away broke the fleet at last, with 
all these unseen barnacles sticking 
poisonously and banefully to the ship’s 
coppers. Away over the blue dancing 
waves, like a pack of beagles eager for 
the covert; white sails straining out 
tight and sunny; flags struggling out 
in rippling ribbons ; boatswains’ silver 
pipes piping; clear stout voices call- 
ing out the soundings as the fleet 
thread the harbour shallows, and the 
jagged shark snouts of the reefs. 

A singular occurrence attended the 
weighing anchor. Lady Cochrane had 
come from Santiago to Valparaiso, to 
see Lord Cochrane off, and had just 
parted with tears and claspings, and 
gone ashore in the last boat. She had 
reached her house, and was listening, 
half out of window, to the last gun 
summoning all hands, sternly and 
imperatively for the last time on 
board, when she saw her little boy 
(only five) mounted on the epauleted 
shoulders of the first lieutenaut, 
waving his cap and shouting to the 
excited mob, “Viva la Patria,” 
being hurried down to the beach. 
Before she could cry out or interfere, 
the little hero, who had insisted on 
going with his father, was put in the 
boat and pulled off to the flag ship, 
then under weigh. Lord Cochrane 
finding no help for it, never looking 
back when he once put his hand to 
the plough, took him on; and the boy 
being without clothes, except those 
he had on, he had him rigged in can- 
vass by the delighted foremast men, 
the sailmaker being his tailor. 

Once at sea, on his own element, 
Cochrane, who united the dash of 
Hannibal with the patience of Fabius, 
determined to make a swoop at Cal- 
lao, during the revelry of the Carni- 
val, to try and cut out the Antonia 
treasure-ship, a galleon bound for 
Cadiz, in the very teeth of all the 
guarding forts, with their 160 guns, 
and in the face of two frigates, a 
corvette, three brigs of war, a schoon- 
er, twenty-eight gun-hoats, and six 
heavily armed merchantmen, with a 
total of 350 cannon. This soldier of 
fortune—no buccaneer, but fighting 
for the cause he loved—resolved on a 
daring stratagem. Two American 
ships were expected at Callao. To 
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mimic these, the O'Higgins and Lan- 
taro frigates were to put on American 
colours, leaving the other ships hid 
out of sight behind San Lorenzo ; they 
would then send a boat ashore with 
despatches, and make a dash and cut 
out the frigates. Cochrane was al- 
ways a sort of winged tiger, and this 
was to be one of his swooping leaps. 
Unluckily accident baffled the 
scheme, and the genius then tried to 
patch it up and retrieve it. A nine 
day’s Peruvian fog set in, and sent the 
vessels groping about, timid and un- 
certain of every movement. Some 
salutes, in honour of the Callao vice- 
roy, who was inspecting the batteries, 
also misled them. The ships hearing 
the firing, and supposing an engage- 
ment had commenced, bore down to 
aid each other, when lo! puff went 
away the fog for a moment, and they 
discovered themselves floundering 
about no whither, and a Spanish gun- 
boat, equally surprised, close to them. 
They captured this, and now the mask 
fell from them. The viceroy, in his 
itinerant brig, scuttled to shore ; the 
garrison lit their matches, and stood 
to their guns, and the crews of the 
men-of-war were beat to quarters. Now 
to retreat, of course? No. That was 
not Cochrane’s manner. He knew that 
to produce moral effect is as useful as 
to win a victory ; he knew that daring 
frightens, and that the man who first 
frightens the other and dazzles his 
eye is always the conqueror. 
Cochrane was going to inflict a 
flesh wound on the Spaniard just asa 
warning. The wind falling light he 
did not dare to lay his flagship or the 
Lantaroalongside the Spanish frigates 
as he longed to do, so he anchored 
with springs on his cables abreast of 
the dark-huddled mass of shipping 
that spread in a double crescent of fire 
outside the forts. A dead calm fol- 
lowed, and Cochrane bore fortwo hours 
a plunging fire from the batteries, but 
at last silenced and “ chawed up” 
the north angle of the chief fort. Just 
then a breeze arose, and the English 
weighed anchor, standing to and fro 
out from and before the forts, listen- 
ing to their fire, and asking them 
uestions in flaming telegraphs. The 
gan Martin and Chacchueo, afraid or 
unable, had never come within fire ; 
Captain Guise of the Lantaro bein 
wounded his ship sheered off, an 
there Cochrane stood alone, a perfect 
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St. Sebastian, exposed to all the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Reluctantly as a lion at bay he 
withdrew unpursued to the island of 
St. Lorenzo, three miles from the forts, 
having been for hours under the fire 
of more than 200 guns. When the 
fog cleared away, and the bragging 
Spaniards found that théy had been 
fighting, not the whole Chilian squad- 
ron, but only one rebellious, dogged 
vessel, they were quite chop-fallen, 
and instantly dismantled their war 
ships, forming a double boom across 
the anchorage as a turnpike gate that 
could not be passed, conferring on the 
dreadful stranger the name of “ El 
Diablo.” 

Every being that came within the 
orbit of Cochrane’s influence seemed 
to change into a hero. Such is the 
effect of living with a brave man, who 
proves to you that he despises and 
laughs at death. What great roads 
are open to the man who throws away 
all such fear. He then becomes a 
god, only without his immortality. 

The hero’s son had a narrow escape 
in this his first engagement. When 
the pounding began, Lord Cochrane 
had locked his boy in the after-cabin ; 
but the boy wanting to see the fun, 
like a true cub of the old Sea Lion, 
wormed through the quarter gallery 
window, and joined him on deck, re- 
fusing to go down again. There he 
stood in his miniature midshipman’s 
uniform that the sailors had made for 
him, handing powder-tins up and 
down to the gunners as they worked, 
their faces red as fire, their arms 
black to the elbows. Presently a 
bounding round shot tore off the head 
ofa marine next him, and squirted his 
brainsin the child’sface. Foramoment 
Lord Cochrane thought the lad was 
killed, and stood, telescope in hand, 
spell-bound inagony, but in an instant 
the boy ran into his arms, crying, “I 
am not hurt, papa ; the shot did not 
touch me. J - says, the ball is not 
made that can kill mamma’s boy;” 
and although ordered below and car- 
ried screaming to the cabin, he prayed 
to remain, and was finally allowed to 
stand on the deck during the whole 
action. 

A few days after, three of Coch- 
rane’s launches took possession of the 
island of San Lorenzo, and released 
thirty-eight Chilians who had been 
enslaved there eight years. They had 
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been kept at daily work under a mili- 
tary guard, and slept at night in an 
unwholesome filthy shed, where they 
were each of them chained at sunset 
by one leg to a long iron bar. In 
some cases the prisoners to whom the 
Spaniards had evinced their usual 
cruelty had their ankles cut to the 
bleeding bone by these dreadful 
manacles, which the slightest lining 
would have rendered equally safe, and 
yet quite innocuous. The next step 
of Cochrane towards victory was to 
establish a laboratory on the island 
of St. Lorenzo, where explosion ves- 
sels could be packed and stuffed. The 
first effort to use these floating mines 
was unsuccessful; a shot struck the 
bomb ship, and it instantly founder- 
ed—luckily for the Spaniards. The 
second and third attacks with mortar 
boats and rocket rafts were equally 
useless. One raft blew up and in- 
jured thirteen men and an officer. 
The Spanish prisoners employed to fill 
the rocket tubes had secretly mixed 
sawdust and even dung with the 
powder ; so that with the bad solder 
employed, and sticks of the wrong 
wood, the missiles were more deadly 
to Cochrane’s men than to the Span- 
iards. Twenty men were put hors de 
combat; one brave hopeful young of- 
ficer cut in two, and all the result was 
that the Spaniards kept close to the 
shore—doubled the boom and im- 
proved in their firing; as for the last 
floating mine they fired at it with red 
hotshot, sothatit had to be abandoned 

-blowing up, hurting no one. After 
an unlucky attack on Pasco, where 
200,000 gallons of spirits were staved 
on the beach, to prevent the men muti- 
nying, Cochrane made a swoop on 
Valdivia, a place of great strength, ap- 
proached by a difficult channel, and 
crossed by fires from opposite batteries. 
There were fifteen forts, a shore al- 
most unapproachable from the surf, 
and a fortified island commanding 
the channelentrance. Cochrane with 
two vessels disguised as Spaniards, 
anchoring before a fort, and request- 
ing a pilot, the Spaniard replying with 
some suspicion told them to send a 
boat onshore; Cochraneanswered that 
their boats had all been washed away 
during the passage round Cape Horn. 
Unfortunately for this story, a boat 
that had been concealed under the 
lee of the vessel at that moment 
drifted astern. The guns instantly 
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opened, one shot killing two men and 
another passing through both sides 
of the Chilian brig Jntrepido. In- 
stantly, as if propelled from a gun, 
two launches and a gig, the first boat 
containing the undaunted Major Mil- 
ler and forty-four marines, pushed 
for the landing place, and reserving 
fire drove the Spaniards before them 
with the point of the bayonet. At the 
first fire of the enemy the cockswain 
fell back wounded, and Major Miller, 
iron all through, taking the helm, felt 
a ball pass through his hat, and graze 
the crown of his head. In less than 
an hour 300 men had won a footing 
on the Valdivian shore. But still 
the forts were to be captured, and 
the first of the series could only be 
approached by a precipitous path 
where but one man could pass at a 
time ; the fort itself inaccessible but 
by a ladder which the enemy had 
already drawn up. Directly it was 
dark, Cochrane, who never slept, ar- 
ranged the attack, led by a Spanish 
prisoner, the Chilians cheering and 
firing in the air, to show that they 
trusted to the silent bayonet alone, 
the bayonets that, like shillelahs, 
“never miss fire.’ The enemy inthe 
dark fired, but hit no one. In the 
meantime, under cover of this noise, 
Ensign Vidal got in round the neglect- 
ed side of the fort, tore up some 
pallisades, filled up the ditch, formed 
under cover of some trees and sud- 
denly appearing through a volley, put 
the Spaniards to flight ; the Chilians 
bayoneted them by dozens, driving 
them from fort to fort to the last 
castle, which they also took; the 
enemy plunged headlong into the 
forest, or escaped in boats ; 100 were 
bayoneted and 100 taken prisoners. 
The assailants lost only seven men 
killed, and had nineteen wounded. 
Sudden night attacks are generally 
successful, for the darkness enforces 
unity on the attackers, and strikes a 
panic in the assailed. 

Meanwhile Cochrane’s vessels were 
all to pieces. The Intrepido, neglect- 
ing sounding, grounded on a bank, was 
bilged by the surf, and finally be- 
came a wreck. The O’ Higgins, crip- 
pled by a storm was put ashore to 
prevent her foundering. The little 
schooner, the Montzuema, was all that 
was left. Luckily the Spaniards, after 
plundering Valdivia, fled, leaving 
storesand magazines of immense value. 
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But now the coup de grace was to 
bestruck. Cochrane, witha daring that 
seemed to calmer people little short 
of madness, resolved to cut out the 
Esmeralda frigate, which had on board 
a million dollars, from under the forts 
of Callao, believing that, if suc- 
cessful, the surrender of the capital 
would follow. This vessel was guard- 
ed by 300 cannon, and was crowded 
by sailors and marines, who slept 
every night at quarters. She was, 
moreover, built up with a strong 
force, by armed blockships, and a 
flock of twenty-seven gun-boats, 
with chain moorings, so that no ship 
could even approach her. It seemed 
to be an enterprise more fit for St. 
George or Amadis of Gaul, than a 
modern admiral, in such a dragon- 
guarded enclosure had this treasure 
been deposited. 

On the evening of the fifth of 
November, Cochrane announced to 
his delighted men his intention of 
striking the enemy a mortal blow, 
and requested all who would volun- 
teer for the night attack to come for- 
ward, as he himself would lead the 
onslaught. At once every marine 
and seaman in the three ships stepped 
forward. Cochrane chose 160 sea- 
men and marines, who, after dark, 
dressed in white, with a blue band 
round their arms, descended into 
the fourteen boats, each man armed 
with cutlass and pistol. The Span- 
iards had been thrown off their guard 
by the clever ruse of all the ships being 
sent out of the bay, as if in pursuit 
of some vessels in the offing. At ten 
o’clock, the boats in two divisions, 
moved on with muffled oars ; Coch- 
rane led, enjoining the strict use of 
cutlasses. Just at midnight they 
neared the small opening to the boom, 
and were all but surprised by the 
vigilance of a patrolling guard boat, 
on which Cochrane’s launch stum- 
bled. The challenge was given, upon 
which, the Lion rowing along side, 

ut a pistol to the Spaniard’s 
feed: and in a low hoarse voice, 
threatened him with instant death 
if he gave the least alarm. No re- 
ply was made. They pushed on, 
and the frigate was boarded in se- 
veral parts simultaneously ; Cap- 
tains Guise and Crosby met Lord 
Cochrane midway on the quarter 
deck. The after part of the vessel 
had to be carried sword in hand. 
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The sentries asleep at their quarters 
were all cloven down. The cutlasses 
struck hot and fast. Still the Span- 
iards, furious and awakening, fought 
savagely and hard; they retreated in 
an angry clump to the forecastle, and 
it was not till the third charge that 
they were overpowered. Then the 
fighting broke out like a prairie 
flame again on the quarter deck, 
where the Spanish marines fell to a 
man, the remaining sailors leaping 
down into the hold or overboard to 
escape slaughter. 

But Cochrane, in this storm of 
steel, did not altogether escape. On 
boarding the ship by the mainchains, 
a blow from the but end of a sentry’s 
musket hurled him back into the 
boat, where he fell on a thole-pin, 
which went into his back, near the 
spine, causing him subsequent years 
of suffering; instantly leaping up, 
Cochrane re-ascended the vessel’s 
side, and when on deck was shot 
through the thigh, but tying a hand- 
kerchief tightly round the wound he 
managed, though with difficulty, to 
direct the victory to a close. 


The struggle lasted a quarter of an 
hour, and cost the Spaniards 160 
men, and the English and Chilians 
only eleven lives. Every detail of the 
attack was executed with mechanical 


promptitude. One party had been 
ordered to seize the tops; directly 
Cochrane got on deck, he hailed the 
foretop and was instantly answered 
by his own men. 

The uproar of this attack soon 
alarmed the garrison, who, running 
to their guns, opened fire on the fri- 
gate, injuring their own vessel, and 
killing and wounding their own men. 
Luckily there were in the harbour 
an American frigate—the Macedo- 
nian, and the British frigate Hype- 
rion. In case of a night attack these 
ships were to hoist peculiar lights as 
signals. On seeing these the Esme- 
ralda ran up the same, so as to di- 
vide the fortress’s fire and confuse 
the Spaniards. The neutral vessels 
finding themselves struck, cut their 
cables, and moved away, while Cap- 
tain Guise seeing Cochrane disabled 
below, disobeyed his orders, let go 
the Esmeralda’s cable, instead of 
cutting adrift all the surrounding 
vessels, capturing and burning all 
they could. The unlucky captain con- 
tended that the English had broken 
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into the spirit-room, and that the 
Chilians were disorganized by their 
discovering the Esmeralda had no 
treasure, but she was ready for sea, 
and carried two years’ stores. The 
treasure-ship escaped. 

The neutral vessels behaved very 
differently. The American Macedo- 
nian ship's sentinel did not hail the 
vessel; and the officer, in an under- 
tone, wished Cochrane success. As 
for the English Hyperion, the captain 
cast loose his guns with their tom- 
pions out, as if Cochrane had been a 
pirate; and a midshipman, who 
clapped his hands to see the English 
clear the forecastle, was ordered 
angrily below. The same captain, too, 
had hailed Cochrane’s boats, when 
crossing, to lead to their discovery. 

At Callao, the morning after this 
scene, the Spaniards, in cruel retalia- 
tion, murdered a whole boat’s crew of 
the American ship. 

And what was the result of these 
greatlion-hearted services? The con- 
solidation of Chilian’s independence, 
the subsequent liberation of Pern: 
words—shouts—applause. Stupid 
clamour—nothing else—all he got, but 


words, was, at the end of thirty years, 
the miserable pittance of £6,000 in 
full of all claims, incurring a counter- 
balancing loss of three times £6,000 
by litigation about the legal seizure 
of vessels during the war. 

Nor were his Brazilian services much 


better repaid. Lord Cochrane, by 
naval force alone, wholly unaided by 
military co-operation, organized a 
Brazilian navy, and drove from the 
sastern shores of South America all 
Portuguese armaments. As in Chili, 
all share in captured vessels was re- 
fused him. He was after his victo- 
ries dismissed from the service, and at 
the end of thirty years grudgingly paid 
only one-half the simple interest of 
the amount stipulated in his patents. 

For years the fear of these base go- 
vernments disowning his debts kept 
Dundonald silent. Now, eighty-three 
years old, he feels free to die exposing 
their ingratitude. Lord Cochrane 
not unjustly claims for himself some 
national thanks for having increased 
the South American trade of England. 
Before the freedom of Chili and Peru, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese mono- 
polized nearly all that trade, which is 
now wide open to British enterprize. 

The termination of this long series 
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of South American intrigues is thus 
described by Lord Cochrane himself 
in his recently published narrative. 
He says :— 


‘* Being at the time on board the flag- 
ship I knew nothing of this proclama- 
tion; but as the squadron had not been 
paid their twelve months’ wages, nor the 
50,000 dollars promised by General San 
Martin, I went on shore on the 4th of 
August to make the demand on behalf 
of the squadron, the seamen having 
served their time. Being ignorant of 
the self-imposed title which General San 
Martin had assumed, I frankly asked 
him to devise some means for defraying 
these payments. 

‘I forbear personally to relate what 
passed at this interview; but as my 
secretary was present, and on his return 
to England published an account there- 
of, which is in every respect substan- 
tially true, I will give it in his words :— 

*** On the following morning, August 
4th, Lord Cochrane, uninformed of the 
change which had taken place in the 
title of San Martin, visited the palace, 
and began to beg of the General-in- 
Chief to propose some means for the pay- 
ment of the foreign seamen, who had 
served their time, and fulfilled their 
contract. To this San Martin answered, 
that he would never pay the Chilian 
squadron unless it was sold to Peru, and 
then the payment should be considered 
part of the purchase money. To this 
Lord Cochrane replied that ‘* by such a 
transaction the squadron of Chili would 
be transferred to Peru by merely paying 
what was due to the officers and crews 
for services done to that state!” San 
Martin knit his brows, and turning to 
his two ministers, Garcia and Montea- 
gudo, ordered them to retire, to which 
his Lordship objected, stating, that as 
he was not master of the Spanish lan- 
guage, he wished them toremainas inter- 
preters, fearful that some expression not 
rightly understood might be considered 
offensive. San Martin now turned round 
to the Admiral and said, ‘* Are you 
aware, my Lord, that I am Protector of 
Peru.” ‘*No,” said his Lordship. ‘I 
ordered my secretaries to inform you of 
it,” returned San Martin. ‘‘ That is 
now unnecessary for you have personally 
informed me,” said his Lordship. ‘I 
hope that the friendship which has ex- 
isted between San Martin and myself 
will continue to exist between the Pro- 
tector of Peru and myself.” San Mar- 
tin then rubbing his hands, said ‘I 
have only to say that Iam Protector of 
Peru!” 

*** The manner in which this last sen- 
tence was expressed roused the Admi- 
ral, who, advancing, said: *‘ Then it be- 
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comes me as senior officer of Chili, and 
consequently the representative of the 
nation, to request the fulfilment of all 
the promises made to Chili and the 
squadron ; but first—and principally— 
the squadron.” San Martin returned, 
** Chili! Chili! I will never pay a single 
real to Chili. As to the squadron you 
may take it when you please, and go 
where you choose; a couple of schoon- 
ers are quite enough for me.” 

*¢«QOn hearing this Garcia left the 
room, and Monteagudo walked to the 
balcony. San Martin paced the room 
for a short time, and turning to his Lord- 
ship, said, “‘ Forget, my Lord, what is 
past.” The Admiral replied, ‘‘I will 
when I can,” and immediately left the 
palace. 

‘** His Lordship was now undeceived 
by the man himself; the repeated re- 
ports he had heard of his past con- 
duct crowded on his imagination; and 
knowing what might be attempted from 
what had been already done, his Lord- 
ship agreed with me that his life was 
not safe ashore. He, therefore, imme- 
diately took horse, rode to Boca Negra, 
and went on board his frigate.’’’* 


Cochrane’s services along the coasts 
of Spain, during the Peninsular war 
are as well known as his Achilles’ 
daring in the Basque Roads, and his 
generous exertions in Athens against 
the Turks. Perhaps his most chival- 
rous act was in April, 1827, when he 
repaired to the camp of the Greek 
general, Karaiskaki at Eleusis, the 
old town of the festival of Ceres, op- 
posite to the island of Salamis. The 
chiefs met in a ruined temple of Ju- 
piter. There, within a green silk tent, 
captured formerly from a Turkish 
seraskier, surrounded by palikari, Lord 
Cochrane presented the Greeks with 
a sacred Wee silk banner, while re- 
wards were offered for feats of valour. 

All this while the Greek garrison 
in the Necropolis was in danger of 
famine. 200 had died of thirst, and 
only 300 out of 5,000 souls were ca- 
pable of bearing arms. Cochrane and 
the Greek chief determined before ad- 
vancing to their relief, to storm the 
monastery of St. Spiridon, situated 
at the extremity ofthe Pirceus. Eight 
brigs of war first entered the harbour 
and expelled the Turks from their 
square entrenchments, and then the 

ellas frigate, moored broadside on, 
and, with the attendant brigs, opened 


* «‘ Twenty Years’ Residence in South 
tary to Lord Cochrane, Vice Admiral of Chili, &c., &¢., 1825, 
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a shattering fire. But the Turks re- 
fused to surrender, and twice fired on 
a flag of truce. Still, with 10,000 
enemies baying round them, and pent 
up in a heap of ruins, with a perpe- 
tual and unceasing rain of fire filling 
on them day and night, these brave 
fanatics would not surrender, though 
without food and without hope. 

At last, using a stratagem, and 
trusting to having bribed some Greek 
chieftains, the Turks offered to yield, 
and the fire ceased. Suddenly, rally- 
ing every sound man, they made a 
rush from the monastery through the 
Grecian camp, like mad wild bulls, to 
a post of their countrymen on a dis- 
tant hill. For a moment the Greeks 
remained immovable, aghast; but 
when the Turks had swept down 
some two hundred yards of the road, 
the palikari shot down 190 of them. 
The ruins presented a charnel-house 
scene. The Greeks dug up all the 
dead Turks they could find, for the 
sake of their arms and robes. There 
were the burnt bones of horses the 
starving men had eaten, putrifying 
bodies, and wounded men of rank 
groaning, not for themselves, but for 
the dead. Splintered yataghans 
broken muskets, burst guns, and 
blood-stained bandages lay around. 

Of Cochrane’s heroic Basque Roads 
exploit, the best account is one little 
known, furnished by one of his own 
officers. The narrator says :— 

‘* Our fire-ships were sent in, each con- 
ducted by a lieutenant and five men; the 
ships were sixteen in number, and some 
very heavy. When they got in, the 
French ships cut and slipt, and nine sail 
of the line got on shore on the isle of 
Aix, and the next morning we discovered 
them ; the fire-ships having done little 
good, the small craftand frigates were or- 
dered in to attempt to destroy them. The 
place where they lay was like Portsmouth 
harbour, under the fire of the two bat- 
teries, each of which had three tiers of 
guns, of twenty-nine each, all heavy 
metal; the navigation to get at them 
was very difficult, in some places there 
being only four fathoms of water. Just 
as we were sitting down to dinner on 
board the Revenge, our signal was made 
to go in and assist the gun and mortar 
vessels; our ship was cleared for action 
in fifteen minutes, and in half an hour 
we were alongside of three sail-of-the- 
line, when we opened a dreadful cannon- 


America,” by W. B. Stevenson, Secre- 
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ade on them, which continued for an 
hour and a quarter, when the Warsaw, 
a fine 80-gun ship, and the Aquilon, 
struck to us. We were now ina very 
critical state ourselves, being in only 
five fathoms water, which was ebbing 
very fast. The batteries on shore hay- 
ing got our length struck us almost 
every shot for the last quarter of an 
hour. Luckily, a breeze springing up, 
we got off into deeper water and out of 
reach of their guns, when we anchored 
again, and sent our boats to take out the 
prisoners, and set them on fire about 
seven p.m. At nine they were all in 
flames, and at two in the morning they 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
The French set fire tothe Tonniere, and 
the Imperieuse to the Calcutta. Three 
other ships-of-the-line were on shore, 
very much mauled by the frigates 
and boom- ships; some of them 
were on their beam-ends, and but little 
chance of getting off again. The cap- 
tain of the Warsaw was on board our 
ship. He said they were bound out 
to relieve Martinique with troops and 
provisions. I went on board his ship 
after she struck, and the decks were 
strewed with dead and dying—a most 
dreadful slaughter. We also lost seve- 
ral killed and wounded, and our ship 
was much cut up in sails and rigging. 

Lord Cochrane caused about 1,500 
barrels of gunpowder to be started into 
puncheons, which were placed end up- 
wards ; upon the tops of these were 
placed between 300 and 400shells,charged 
with fuses; and again, among and upon 
these were between 2,000 and 3,000 hand 
grenades. The puncheons were fastened 
to each other by cables wound round 
them,and jammed together with wedges, 
and moistened sand was rammed down be- 
tween these casks, so as to render the 
whole, from stem to stern, as solid as 
possible,that the resistance might render 
the explosion the more violent. 

In this tremendous instrument of de- 
struction Lord Cochrane committed him- 
self, with only one lieutenant and four 
seamen; and after the boom was broken 
his lordship proceeded with this explo- 
sion-ship towards the enemy’s line—let 
it be recollected that at this moment the 
batteries on shore were provided with 
furnaces to fire red-hot shot, and then 
his lordship’s danger in this enterprise 
may be properly conceived. 

The wind blew a gale and the tide ran 
three knots an hour. When the blue 
lights of the fire-ships were discovered 
one of theenemy’s line made the signal for 
fire-ships, which being also a blue light 
the enemy fell into great confusion, firing 
upon her with very injurious effect, and 
directly cut their cables. 

“ When Lord Cochrane had conducted 
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his explosion-ship as near as was possi- 
ble, the enemy having taken the alarm, 
he ordered his brave little crew into the 
boat, and followed them, after putting 
fire to the fuse, which was calculated to 
give them fifteen minutes to get out of 
reach of the explosion. However, in 
consequence of the wind getting very 
high the fuse burnt too quickly, so that 
with the most violent exertion against 
wind and tide this intrepid little party 
was six minutes nearer than they cal- 
culated to be at the time when the most 
tremendous explosion that human art 
ever contrived took place, followed by 
the bursting at once in the air of nearly 
400 shells and 3,000 hand-grenades, pour- 
ing down a shower of cast metal in every 
direction! But, fortunately, our second 
Nelson was spared, the boat having 
reached by unparalleled exertion only 
just beyond the extent of destruction. 
Unhappily, this effort to escape cost the 
life of the brave lieutenant, whom his 
noble captain saw die in the boat, partly 
under fatigue and partly drowned with 
waves that continually broke over them. 
Two of the four sailors were also so nearly 
exhausted that their recovery was for 
some time despaired of. 

‘* The repetition of his explosions was 
so dreaded by the enemy, that they ap- 
prehended an equal destruction in every 
tire-ship, and immediately crowding all 
sail ran before the wind and tide so fast 
that the fire-ships, though at first very 
near, could not overtake them before 
they were high and dry on shore, except 
three seventy-fours, besides the Calcutta, 
which were afterwards engaged, taken, 
and burned. 

‘*Lord Cochrane now turned his at- 
tention to rescue the vanquished from the 
devouring elements; and in bringing 
away the people of the Ville de Varso- 
vie he would not allow even a dog to be 
abandoned, but took the crying little 
favourite up into his arms and brought 
it away. But a still greater instance of 
goodness was displayed in his humanity 
to a captain of a French seventy-four, 
who came to deliver his sword to Lord 
Cochrane, and lamented that all he had 
in the world was about to be destroyed 
by the conflagration of his ship. His 
lordship instantly got into the boat with 
him and pushed off to assist his prisoner 
in retrieving some valuable loss; but, in 
passing by a seventy-four which was on 
fire, her loaded guns began to go off, a 
shot from which killed the French cap- 
tain by Lord Cochrane’s side, and so 
damaged the boat that she filled, and the 
rest of the party were nearly drowned.” 


When Cochrane dies, the Black Sea 
of death will, indeed, receive another 
of England’s OLp Sza Lions. 





